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to other communities more°or less'like it. When, therefore, we 
begin to think of the political prospects which a new year offers 
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us at the beginning of, the’ year to take a sanguine view of} 
things, we could ‘find more eause, perhaps, for being sanguine 
now than we .could find usually at the beginning of a year. 
But the long experience of English history, and the sadness in 
contemplating human life. which Christianity has taught to 
the modern world, forbid us to find much pleasure, at’ the 
beginning of any new period, in cheering ourselves and «mak-. 
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year is not one of them, .And if there are no imminent 
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the subject ofa coup d'état of this sort’ cannot: long stand 
modern. criticism. If the House of Londs rejects the Irish 
Church: Bill, and is made by sheer compulsion to yield, its days 
are nurabered. . This is so obvious that, however fiercely Tory 
Peers may talk-at present, the probability is that, when it comes 
to the point, the Peers will pass the second reading, and try to 
recover some of the ground ‘they have ‘lost’ by ‘amendments. 
But this would prove a very i veourse. » So long as 
these amendments only extend to improving the language of the 
Bill; which, after being hacked about in the Commons, is sure to 
be. very.imperfect, or are only intended to. provide for cases that 
have been‘ omitted, or to do more ample justice to jnidiyviduals or 
rporate bodies, the Peers will be perfectly safe. They will be 
only. acting a84-Court for the Revision ‘of Ps 
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much as possible. e Committee to which the Bill is re- 
ferred is inclined to think that the Bill as it stands would be 
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individual or company, who chooses to think the Bill likely to 
hurt him or it in some way, and worries and threatens and. 
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argues and spends unlimited money, until clauses are stuck 
into the Bill which certainly protect private interests, but spoil 
the value of the Bill to the public. The House of Lords, by 
taking the same course in dealing with the Irish Church Bill, 
might perhaps be for the moment successful, although with a 
determined Ministry that is doubtful; but it would only be 
successful at the hazard of provoking the nation to consider 
whether an Upper House that distinguished itself by lessening 
the value of important Bills to the public was exactly the 
Upper House that was wanted. 

Why the present position of Prussia in Europe should 
cause anxiety, when we pass from considering the domestic to 
considering the foreign policy of England, is obvious. We 
do not in the least grudge Prussia her gains, or object to her 
future advancement. On the contrary, nothing could be 
more advantageous to England, or more conducive to the 
peace of Europe, and to the best interests, as we in England 
think, even of France herself, than that Prussia should con- 
solidate Germany into one great country, able to protect itself 
against its big neighbours both on the right hand and on the 
left. The difficulty we have to face is the difficulty of avoid- 
ing everything like thwarting the establishment of a state of 
things so desirable, without giving up other objects of very 
great importance to us. The quarrel between Greece and 
Turkey appears likely for the moment to die out. The Great 
Powers have been so very liberal with their dust that the little 
bees cannot go on stinging each other. But what is the real 
reason openly assigned for this quiet ending of a troublesome 
matter? It is that Russia is not ready for war. Her railway 
system linking her Northern and Southern ports is not com- 
plete ; she has still too much of the old-fashioned description 
of guns and cannon; her fleet is frozen up and cannot get 
to sea. The integrity of the Ottoman Empire is therefore 
to be respected, and the obligations of international law are 
to be enforced. Russia might have been ready now, and 
some day she certainly will be ready. We should be in a 
most embarrassing position if a war intended to settle the 
Eastern Question were to break out now. It might come 
to our having to choose between going to war with 
Prussia and seeing Russia quietly occupying Constanti- 
nople. There are people who would see no difficulty in the 
matter.’ Some would think nothing of fighting Prussia on the 
ground that Prussian officials hurt the feelings of bold freely- 
behaved Britons on their travels. Others would say that it 
was nothing to us who held Constantinople, and that the Porte 
and its city and everything else belonging to it might 
“perish,” like Savoy, rather than that England should spend 
a farthing or lose a man in its defence. But views like 
these are only the first promptings of carelessness or ignor- 


ance. Discussion would soon show that England would be | 


going against all her most solid interests in lessening the 
power of Prussia, and that, on the other hand, to let Russia get 
Constantinople without any opposition on our part would 
be to back out of our engagements, to take a most humiliating 
position in Europe, and probably to ensure our having some 
day to fight for our highway to the East when we in our turn 
should have no allies. The best chance of our being able to 
avoid so embarrassing a choice is that, before the Eastern 
Question ends in war, Prussia may have so far consolidated 
herself as to be permitted, if she pleases, to remain neutral. 
But it is difficult to suppose that this time has come yet, and 
therefore, when a new year breaks with a Turkish fleet actually 
blockading a Greek port, we cannot escape the nervous feeling 
that a state of things might arise when, after France had forced 
Austria to join her against Russia, and Russia had forced 
Prussia to join her against France, we should be called on 
to leave off playing the part of a frugal bystander and choose 
which side we would take. 


LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 


HE account of his conversations with Scrp1A, the well- 
known chief of Gwalior, which has been published by 

the British Resident in Gwalior, Colonel Daty, is full of interest. 
Scinp1A is not only a faithful ally to our Government, but he 
piques himself on being the “a 8 and model of perfect 
fidelity to us. “ What we wish, that be done,” is the sen- 
timent ever on his lips, and he acts up tohis word. His 
obedience has lately been put to a severe test. He had collected 
a small army at his capital, recruiting it, not from his own 
subjects, but from a distance. He organized it upon the 
European, model; he spent his whole time in bringing it to 
the highest state of efficiency ; he found the greatest delight in 
showing English officers how admirably it could maneuvre, and 


what a perfect state of discipline it was in. But unfortunately 
he was a little too successful. Sir Jomy Lawrence paid this 
brilliant native force the high compliment of coming to in- 
spect it. He saw it at its best, was shown all it# capabilities, 
and admired it so much that he came to the conclusion that it 
had better not go on any more. In the kindest possible manner 
he intimated to Scryp1s that of his beloved troops he had 
better turn a portion into policemen, send a portion into 
remote parts of his territory, and only keep a limited por- 
tion at his capital, Scinp1a was deeply grieved, and for 
some time hoped that the consideration of his long and great 
services might prevail, and that he might be allowed to re- 
tain what was so great a source of pleasure and amusement to 
him. But the Viceroy was inexorable, and Scrxp1a obeyed. 
This obedience must have cost him a painful struggle, but 
he had always professed readiness to make any sacrifice the 
British Government might demand of him, and he kept his 
word. At the same time this chief, so obedient and so faith- 
ful, is a man of so much ability and originality that the 
English who have to do with him retain the highest respect 
for him. He never descends to be the puppet of the British 
Government, even when he obeys its most unwelcome orders. 
Such a man, therefore, when he discusses the relations of the 
British Government with the natives of India, and tells us 
frankly what he and others think of our rule, deserves to 
have his words well weighed. His gencral criticisms are, 
however, so completely in harmeny with all that we have 
already learnt on the subject, that we may pass over them 
without much remark. That we keep the peace all over 
India with surprising success, and that to the best of our 
judgment we administer strict justice, but that the natives 
do not like us and our rule even while owning that they 
profit by it, is the general result at which Scrypia, and 
almost all other competent observers, have arrived. There 
are, however, two minor points in Sciyp14’s criticisms which 
seem to deserve attention. One of these is the continui 

of character which he sees to be imparted to the Engli 

Government by the completeness of the written records 
which it preserves in every department of administration. 
A native Government is as capricious as it is temporary. 
It does not know, and does not care, what has been done 
by its predecessors, or what will be done by its successors. 
The utility of maintaining a thorough system of recording 
all acts, decisions, and reasons for acting and deciding, in 
writings sufficiently elaborate and copious to be intelli- 
gible at some distance of time, and the beneficial influence 
of this system on the Government itself and on the cha- 
racter of its servants, deserve the most serious consideration 
at the present moment. The Civil servants of India are now 
selected by competition—a plan which has vag d advantages, 
but which has this great disadvantage, that those selected 
have not, previously to their arrival in India, any common ties 
of birth, education, or religion. If this great defect is found 
in practice to be surmounted, and if the Civil Service of the 


future works as well and in as high a spirit as the Civil Ser- | 


vice of the past, we are inclined to think that one chief cause 
of this happy result will iie in the minuteness and elaborate- 
ness of the system of recording everything connected with 
Government, which compels each member of the Service to 
associate himself with the traditions and pass under the influ- 
ence of the Service in the past. It is possible, of course, that 
there may be too much writing in India, as everywhere else ; 
but to underrate the immense importance of writing on Indian 
administration is one of the first impulses of English ignor- 
ance. When, just before he left England, Lord Mayo assured 
a deputation that he thought the time for writing had passed 
and the time for acting had come, he gave, we fear, a sign, not 
of energy, but of that perfect blankness of mind as to everything 
Indian which is no reproach to him as an Irish peer, but 
which may be reckoned as a drawback and offset to his quali- 
fications for Governor-General, whatever they may be. 


The other part of Scryp1a’s conversation which seems worth 
especial attention is that in which he expressed a very decided 
opinion that we are too prolific of legislation. We never give 
the natives any rest. Every month introducesa change in their 
habits, in their tenure of property, in their social usages, for 
which they are quite unprepared, and which they detest. Pro- 
bably these changes are good and wise in themselves, but 
this incessant activity in making the natives better by passing 
Act after Act to improve them is, as Scinp1a thinks, not only 
painful to them, but not prudent. We and harass them 
rather than do them good. This is an opinion which very 
many of the best and most sensible of the members of the 
English Civil Service in India fully share. That legislation 
is too rapid and too incessant is the observation they have 
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deduced from their own experience. The natives, they say, 
never know how they stand, or what they may do or may not 
do. Even if they think they begin to understand a little of what 
they are expected to do or not to do on any point, out 
comes a new law from the Viceregal Council and upsets their 
feeble notions. Perhaps Mr. Disrarti might have been in- 
fluenced by this sort of argument, and have thought to himself, 
that after so active a Governor-General as Sir Jonn LAWRENCE, 
a Governor-General who was not likely to do much would be 
a wholesome change. What truth there is in the general 
statement, that of late Indian legislation has been too rapid 
and too incessant, few persons in England can pretend to say ; 
but on such a matter the opinion of a man like Scrxp1a ought 
to go for something. But, on the other hand, it is only when 
we examine into the facts of each case that we see how irre- 
sistibly the Indian Government is driven to legislate, and how 
the enactment of one law necessarily leads to another. A 
Bill that has lately been introduced for legalizing certain 
marriages among the natives who are not Christians, supplies 
a good example. An Act was lately passed regulating and 
legalizing the marriages of native converts to Christianity ; 
and it would be obviously absurd, and in the last degree 
unjust, that a Christian Government should not accord to 
persons who choose to adopt the Christian religion the 
power to contract a valid marriage in a cheap, easy, and in- 
disputable way. But it appeared on further inquiry that 
although the natives might each be married according to 
their several religions, and native Christians might also be 
married in 2 prescribed form, yet there was a class of per- 
sons for whom no provision was made. There were natives 
who did not like the peculiar religious ceremonies neces- 
to marriage according to the creed to which the 
belonged, or who were not considered by those charged with 
conducting these ceremonies sufficiently thoroughgoing in 
their religious beliefs. The consequence was that the more 
fanatical members of each sect, if a majority, could practically 
decide that the less fanatical minority should not marry, nor 
be able to transmit property to their children. That natives 
placed in this embarrassing position ought to be protected by 
the Legislature seems perfectly clear. How is it possible for a 
Government like ours to say to a man that unless he goes to 
the full extent into idolatrous ceremonies, he shall not be 
permitted by the law to have a legitimate child? It is 
quite obvious that the Government of India was right, directly 
it discovered this omitted case, to provide for it, and to 
establish a mode of relief for persons thus accidentally 
and unnecessarily excluded from some of the most im- 
portant civil rights. Mr. Marne, to whose department the 
introduction of the necessary Act belonged, assigned his 
reasons for doing so ina speech which, while full of sugges- 
tive remarks as to the difference between Eastern and Western 
nations in many of their conceptions with regard to the 
marriage tie, was quite unanswerable in showing that the Bill 


-was really needed. And yet the Bill had excited much oppo- 


sition among the natives, and had alarmed the leaders of many 
of the chief sects; and it is exactly the sort of Bill which 
affords a sort of ground for saying that the social and religious 
customs of the natives are always being tampered with, and 
that one Native Marriage Bill is no sooner passed than another 
is introduced. 


Sometimes, however, Indian legislation, if not really too 
rapid and incessant, appears to be so, not only to native, but 
to English, critics in India. That these English critics have 
any solid ground for their criticism, or are at all competent to 
judge, is far more than any one acquainted with what may be 
termed the outsiders of Anglo-Indian life would undertake to 
say. But they sometimes bring facts before us which make 
us not so much incline to their views, as wish to know the 
true account of the matter. As an instance, we may give a 
description of the passing of what is known as the Punjab 
Tenancy Bill last October. The account was written by a 
person who professed to have been an eye-witness, and 
was inserted in the Times of India. Its author made no 
secret ef his hostility to the Bill, which he considered far 
too favourable to the tenants. The tenure of land pre- 
sents many questions of great difficulty in India as else- 
where, and the respective rights of landlord and tenant are 
very hard to determine justly, as there is no positive standard 
of law or custom by which to go. Probably, with the very best 
intentions, we should always do some injustice in whatever 
way we undertook to deal with them. But, as is very natural, 


the practical decision is approached with different sets of pre- 


possessions according as those who have to make the decision 
incline, either fom theories as to ancient Hindoo right, or 
from social sympathies, or from considerations of utility, to the 


landlord or the tenant side of the question. The passing of 
the Punjab Tenancy Bill was reckoned a great triumph for 
the friends of the tenants, and a great rebuff for the 
friends of the landlords. The Viceregal Council appears to 
have been nearly equally divided, and the conflicung views 
were very fully and warmly advocated by different members, 
Finally it appeared that the supporters of the Bill had a 
majority, although a very narrow one, and the Bill was passed 
there and then, as the eye-witness puts it, although the minority 
pressed for further time, and that more opportunity for general 
discussion might be given—a request which the Viceroy him- 
self at first appears to have considered reasonable, although 
he ultimately gave way. Now it would be ridiculous for any 
one in England to say that all this was not quite right. 
That Sir Joun Lawrence not only sanctioned the Bill, but 
permitted it to pass in this very speedy and summary way, is 
enough to show that there were very weighty reasons for the 
course taken. But it is not going very far to say, that this plan 
of semi-public legislation, when, in the presence of a casual 
auditor, two or three Englishmen support one set of opinions, 
and then two or three other Englishmen support the opposite, 
and then the majority straightway embodies its views in the 
shape of a Bill affecting the fortunes of hundreds of thousands 
of natives, is at least calculated to impress the natives with 
an unfavourable opinion of our Indian legislation. It may be 
necessary, and on the authority of Sir Jonny Lawrence we 
are quite content to believe that it was in this case nece . 
to legislate so rapidly in a very. difficult and debateable 
matter, when so strong a difference of opinion existed in the 
Council itself. But it is an unfortunate necessity, and we can 
scarcely wonder that natives should grumble a little at this sort 
of law-making, and should even complain far more than they 
would do if everything were done in secret and without any 
discussion at all, and if new laws were promulgated as the 
edicts of a despot. 


THE EASTERN CONFERENCE. 


HE idea of a Conference is too closely connected with 

useless negotiations and delusive guarantees to allow of 
more than a momentary sense of relief at the news that 
another has beensummoned. In this instance there is, strictly 
speaking, nothing for a Conference to do. No one believes 
that Turkey and Greece will fight unless one or other of 
them counts on external support; and if they do belie expec- 
tation, and go to war on their own account, the interests of 
the Great Powers in the East are so conflicting that all the 
diplomacy in the world would hardly reduce them to harmony. 
On the first assumption, a Conference is unnecessary; on the 
second, it is useless. There is, however, a third supposition 
which does leave some little room for the introduction of this 
favourite expedient. It may be that there have been in- 
fluences at work during the autumn, the authors of which did 
not calculate quite accurately the moment at which the 
train would be fired. It is very pleasant to feel that you 
have an Eastern Question ready to be let off whenever it 
suits your purpose. But if the explosion comes too soon it 
may give rise to considerable inconvenience, and then you 
may be as anxious to stifle it as you were a short time before 
to prepare for it. When great Powers find themselves in this 
predicament, they naturally cast about them for some means 
of drawing back with dignity. If there are other great 
Powers who wish to be maintained, the conspirators 
evince a sudden desire to listen to good advice. As this is usually 
to be had for the asking, and sometimes even without it, they 
can soon make out a sufficient case for telling their too pre- 
cipitate instruments that they have been prematurely active. 
That something of this sort has been going on during the last 
month, seems rather probable than not. ‘There is an abun- 
dance of reasons why this or that Power should have some- 


thing to say on the Eastern Question, but there are also several 
{reasons why none of them should wish to say it at 
| this moment. France, for example, might conceivably have 
| views the execution of which would wholly depend upon 

her success in detaching Russia from Prussia; or Russia, again, 

might have reckoned upon a revolution in the Eastern policy 

of France, and then found that she had a little anticipated the 

change. On either hypothesis both Governments would have 
| been disconcerted by the unforeseen action of Turkey, and 
| would now be anxious to time for the broth to simmer. 
| And~on either hypothesis Prussia would be quite willing to 
' co-operate with them for this end, since to Prussia it is above 
all things important that a Euro war should come, if come 
_ it must,on German and not on tern ground. ‘There is no 
| difficulty, therefore, in devising reasons why the Conference 
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should have been convoked, or in understanding that they are 
not to be looked for either at Athens or at Constantinople. 

It is impossible not to feel some pity for the Porte 
when it finds itself reduced once more to the position 
from which it -had tried to emancipate itself. No man 
likes to be treated as a baby, but it is much harder 
in the case of an. old man than of a young one. The 
latter has, or thinks he has, his future before him. The 
former sees second childhood awaiting him, and knows that it 
is only by a struggle that he will be allowed even to die his 
own master. But there are situations which seem too much 
even for self-will, and the position of ‘Turkey in relation to 
the Great Powers is emphatically one of them. She has been 
dandled upon their knees so long that they cannot let her go 
even if they would. She would rather perhaps be suffered to 
run alone, no matter at what cost to herself. One can con- 
ceive a Sultan of Turkey thinking that life after all is a little 
wearisome, and that there might be more real pleasure in 
raising once more the old war-cry of his creed, and dying 
in harness, if die he must. But the surroundings of his 
throne would be too much for a determination which at 
bottom might only have been half-formed, and the suc- 
cessor of the Prophet would find himself once more sending 
envoys to Paris or London, and submitting to have 
his conduct regulated to suit the convenience of others. The 
one thing that seems certain about the Conference is that 
Turkey can only lose by it. Supposing that Greece is forced 
to yield all the tive points in the ultimatum—it is more likely 
that she will have to concede three—she will have made the 
sacrifice at the bidding, not of Turkey, but of the European 
Powers. The result of this will_be to confirm the very senti- 
ment which it is so important forthe Porte to put an end to. 
The Greeks will feel more strongly than ever that, no matter 
what they may do, Turkey will not be suffered to take the 
law into ‘te own hands. They will console themselves with 
the assurance that they have only plucked the pear before 
it was ripe. They will look forward as eagerly as ever to 
the time when a more decided of on the part of Russia 
or France will usher in that catastrophe at Constantinople for 
which the preparations are still incomplete. All that Turkey 
hoped to win by the sudden assumption of an independent 
attitude is hopelessly lost by the turn that affairs have taken. 
If she gets all she asks, she gets it as the result of a European 
arrangement, not by the exhibition of her own determination. 
If she puts up with less than she asks, she is reduced iiom 
holding the sword at the throat of Greece to being a party to 
an amicable compromise. If, feeling this, she insists upon 
standing by her ultimatum, she will have offended all her 
allies, and gained the character of an obstinate disturber of 
the peace of Europe. 

At the same time, it may be admitted that, taking all 
the circumstances into account, a Conference affords the only 
way of escape from the immediate difficulty. To say that 
it settles nothing, that it leaves the roots of the mischief un- 
touched, that it is simply an expedient invented to serve 
a& momentary- purpose, is true enough. But, after all, 
this is only another way of saying that the Eastern 
Question is at present incapable of a conclusive solu- 
tion. The Conference does not introduce any new com- 
plications. At the worst it is only tantamount to a con- 
fession that the case is one which admits of nothing but 
palliatives. Still this admission is, as far as it goes, a reason 
rather for applying the palliatives than for withholding them. 
We know that a European war would be a great disaster ; 
and though, if the Eastern Question could be finally and satis- 
factorily got rid of, it might be worth even that sacrifice, this 
is no reason for incurring so great a risk while we are 
ignorant what the event would be. In keeping the peace for 
the time we gain a certain good, and if this result can be 
achieved through the medium of a Conference, the fact that 
nothing else is achieved by it constitutes no argument against 
the experiment. That, supposing the Conference to be resolved 
on, it was prudent for England to concur with Turkey in con- 
fining the proceedings within the narrowest possible limits, does 
not neel proof. A European discussion of the whole Eastern 
Question must necessarily turn to the account of those Powers 
who have a distinct policy in connexion with it. England 
has objects which she is compelled to insist upon, but 
she cannot as yet be said to have any precise policy 
through which to insist on them. Consequently, England 
more than any othev Power would have suffered by the discus- 
sion being hie now. It is to be hoped that, by the time the 
Eastern Question does come on for final hearing, our ideas on 
the subject will have cleared. 


The consideration of the points of the Turkish ultimatum to 


which the labours of the Conference are to be restricted will raise 
some curious points of international law. The whole subject 
of the complicity of one Government in tke aid rendered -by 
its subjects to persons in insurrection against another Govern- 
ment is extremely thorny. Scarcely a rebellion has taken 
place in Europe without English volunteers having borne a 
part in it, and it would be difficult to show that the British 
Government made any effective demonstration against either 
the raising or the departure of the English Garibaldian legion. 
Blockade-running was a regular branch of British trade during 
the American civil war, and we doubt whether any official de- 
claration against it went further than the statement of the Greek 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, that any steamer captured while 
running the blockade, resisting the Ottoman cruisers, or car- 
tying contraband of war, may be seized as lawful prize. The 
Italian plenipotentiary may be conscious of a slight inconsis- 
tency in the Power which profited by a certain invasion of 
Sicily, and was not wholly innocent of a more recent invasion 
of the Papal States, sitting in judgment on Greece for practis- 
ing the same arts on a smaller scale. It is unfortunate that the 
United States are not likely to be represented,as a glimpse might 
then have been afforded of an unfamiliar aspect of the Ameri- 
can mind on the belligerent status of insurgents. The Con- 
ference will not be without its value if it teaches the useful, but 
hardly learnt, lesson, that those who play fast and loose with 
international law must be prepared to find it less efficacious 
than they might desire when it suits them to appeal to its 
provisions. 


THE CHIEF OF THE POLICE. 

wa journalists and the public were discussing the 

merits and failings of the Metropolitan Police, its Chief 
was dying. Since then a brief but painful disease has con- 
summated that which forty years of unrelieved public work 
had failed to effect, and the iilness and death of Sir R. Mayne 
are simultaneously made known to the world. That Sir R. 
Mayne was, either jointly or singly, at the head of the Metro- 
politan Force for the first forty years of its establishment, is 
his best eulogy. No man could sat moulded and formed an 
institution of this kind, so novel, so foreign to gencral ideas 
and prejudices, without possessing administrative qualities 
of a very high character, That the Force is far from 
perfect is less his fault than the fault of those who planned 
and cireumscribed it. That it can hardly be called popular 


‘is perhaps its highest praise. A popular constabulary, like a 


popular Proctor, would owe its general acceptance to a neglect 
of its most obvious duties. Whatever its unpopularity and 
its imperfections, it is infinitely better than anything that 
preceded it; and we know that its late chief gave forty years’ 
unremitting attention to its management, shared its hardest 
labours and its most perilous duties, and was almost destitute of 


that intelligent assistance which his own position and the public 


exigencics required; and finally, that he died in harness. 

Now that he is gone, it is for the Government to appoint a 
proper successor. This is not easy. The Head of the Police 
ought never to be popular, but at the same time he ought 
not to be ungracious or personally unpopular. He has 
an irksome office to fill, and unpleasant duties to discharge. 
His deportment and address should be such as not to aggra- 
vate the obnoxiousness of the one or the difficulty of dis- 
charging the other. He should be zealous without being 
fussy; firm without being obstinate or bullying i strict 
without being a martinet; and, above all things, he should be 
reticent and reserved. He should be able to win the entire 
confidence of his men by his calm and unimpassioned deport- 
ment, his discrimination of character, and his judicious esti- 
mate of services performed. It is superfluous to say that he 
should be diligent and punctual in his attendance at his office. 
It is the curse of the organization which he will have to 
superintend that prevents us from adding that he ought to be 
as familiar with the beats of his men as any sergeant of police. 
This is impossible as the department is at present constituted ; 
and this very impossibility suggests the important changes 
which ought to be. made in the organization of the force before 
it can attain the true standard of a Metropolitan Police. 

One chief want which we.have already indicated is the 
want of a body of commissioned officers Bc the three 
Commissioners and the, sergeants and superintendents who 
correspond to the non-commissioned officers of. the army. 
There is between the three gentlemen in Scotland Yard and 
these non-commissioned officers no person to rule and direct 
the 7,090 constables who guard the metropolis and its suburbs. 
Now, as many of these sergeants have been deservedly pro- 
snoted from the ranks, they do not exercise that moral influ- 
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ence over the privates which commissioned officers exercise 
over soldiers. The men regard them either as comrades or as 
spies upon themselves; and, too frequently, the inhabitants 
regard them as accomplices with the men in oppression or in 
corruption. If they are strict, they are suspected of seeking 
for bribes; if they are lax, of having received bribes. They 
are, in most cases, honest and upright officers; but, not being 
under the constant supervision of recognized superiors, they 
naturally contract easy and idle habits. They know that they 
are not liable to the sudden visits of the Commissioners at any 
moment. They make their own reports of their own and 
their men’s doings. It is evident that in many ways this want 
of a proper staff’ affects the Force injuriously. In the first 
place, all men are the better for being watched and inspected. 
The greater the area of their duties, the greater the difficulty 
and need of watching them. In the next place, the authority 
of a superior officer would support the authority of the sub- 
ordinate officer; in the third place, the interference of the 
superior officer would escape the imputations of spite, favour- 
itism, and general unfairness which are so lavishly heaped 
upon the inferior. We are speaking now of the ordinary 
duties devolved upon the police by seventy different Acts of 
Parliament. The honest discharge of these duties implies the 
exercise of a very obnoxious and unpopular vigilance. It 
requires both courage and conscientiousness to see that taverns 
and saloons are closed at the prescribed hours, that beer is not 
sold at illegal seasons, that nuisances are not suffered to 
obstruct legitimate traffic, that lodging-houses are not crowded 
to the prejudice of health and decency, that notorious 
vagrants are not dodging timid folks, that pawnbrokers have 
not in possession goods suspected to be stolen, or, at any rate, 
have complied with the letter of the law in that respect; and 
fifty other matters which the law has placed within the sphere 
of police duties. Even in these things the counsel and coun- 
tenance of a supreme officer are worth much. But there are 
other and rarer cases in which they are indispensable ; in street 
riots, or in the assemblage of large crowds for objects ostensibly 
legitimate, but substantially illegal. In none of these matters 
has the private constable any authority to consult except his 
superintendent, and the superintendent has no one to whom he 
may refer except three gentlemen in Scotland Yard, from which 
he may be five or six miles distant. Is it surprising that, under 
such circumstances, signs of partiality should be exhibited, or 
of indiscreet zeal, or of culpable indifierence? Is it wonderful 
that of the 2,000 men who are on daily duty, or of the 4,000 
who are on duty at night, a certain proportion should execute 
their orders improperly, and others should not execute them 
atall? Or is it strange that that great ldche of which Mr. 
J. S. Mit speaks with exceptionally just severity in his last 
self-opinionated letter should have grown up in a body of 
men which knows little or nothing of superior authority? 
To be “tipped” for simply doing one’s duty is not, indeed, 
so heinous a'fault as being bribed to do something contrary 
to one’s duty or beyond one’s duty. But it shows a very 
imperfect sense of duty when men who are paid by the 
public to serve the public take money for their services from 
individual members of the public. The only defence of such 
misconduct (after that of insufficient supervision) is to be 
found in the fact that men enter the Police only for a short 
time, and wish to make the most out of it in that short 
time. 

This leads us to another reform, of which we have spoken 
before, and which is of great importance. At present the Police 
is the refuge of destitute workmen who cannot find other em- 
ployment, and who become constables till they can find work 
at their normal trades. Then they give the prescribed month’s 
warning, and are at liberty to quit the Force. Now, so long 
as this facility of admission and discharge exists, so long will 
the police want that solidity and substance which it is so de- 
sirable that it should possess. No man cares for a vocation which 
he takes up as a pis-aller. The Police force should not 
be so easy either of admission or relinquishment. And the 
only way to ensure its reception and retention of good men 
isto make it worth their while to remain in the Force. Now 
two means of securing these results present themselves; one 
is by giving promotion, the other is by giving pensions. But 
only a limited number of privates can hope, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, to become inspectors and 
superintendents. The main body must look only to the alter- 
native of continuing to earn their present pay so long as their 
health lasts, or of resuming some trade which will pay them 
better so long as they can work at it. Neither of these con- 
ditions is favourable to the introduction of intelligence or the 
encouragement of zeal. Each of them is darkened by the 
Prospect of destitution in old age and death in the Poorhouse. 


XUM 


If good men are to be brought into the constabulary, 
they must be induced te remain in it by the certainty 
of a decent provision in their declining years. The same 
prospect which secures a perpetual succession of good clerks 
in the public offices, and of good soldiers in the army, will 
secure a succession of good policemen. In classes of men 


whose earnings do not allow them to save money, a certain. 


provision for their declining years is a weighty considera- 
tion. 
We have spoken of two reforms which seem to us as 


indispensable to the efficiency of the Metropolitan Police. 


We admit that they both require money, and that the rate- 
payers—who, in the suburbs at any rate, are already 
clamouring against the yearly augmentation of their bur- 
dens—are not likely to be propitiated in their favour. We 
are willing to rest their advocacy on the ground of true 
economy. London will soon have a population of four mil- 
lions of human beings. It will be fully double the very highest 
estimate of the population of Rome at the time when JuvenaL 
described it to be dangerous for a decent citizen to walk the 
streets at night. It will be five times the lowest estimate of 
that population. It will include the most accomplished of the 
criminal and the most impracticable of the semi-criminal 
class; the most ferocious of the “ roughs” and the most in- 
curable of casual and vagrants. It will absorb the roguery, 
the violence, and the mendicancy of the whole kingdom. It 
will tax the energy and zeal of its 6,000 available police- 
men to the utmost. The choice lies between having a police 
incapable, and one that is capable of coping with the exigencies 
of the situation. Some sort of police, all are agreed, there 
must be. Whatever there is must be paid for. Shall we pay 
8d. in the pound for an inefficient, or 1s. in the pound for an 
efficient, police? That is the question. Is it better to save 
our fourpennies and to go on seeing our streets unguarded, 
the patrols negligently kept, and our doors besieged by 


importunate mendicants; or to sacrifice our fourpennies 


for the certainty of regular and effective protection? Let 


people bear in mind that on the discipline, cohesion, and. 


mobility of the police depends the security of metropolitan life 


and property. Let them then ask themselves whether this _ 


object is or is not worth paying for. 
While we have pointed out two changes in the internal 


organization of the force which are indispensable to its useful-_ 


ness, we cannot forget that, without some external changes, 
these will be comparatively sterile. The police may be drilled 
into a celerity of action which will succeed in pouncing on 
every third or fourth criminal in the actual commission of 
crime. But so long as notorious criminalswho have already been 
twice or thrice convicted are living without any obvious honest 
calling; so long as they and their associates herd. together 
in comfort and competence, secure against the inquiries of the 
police ; so long, too, as those pawnbrokers and other receivers 
—reputable igh gs many of them—who are justly termed 
the “capitalists of crime,” are shielded by the beneficent 
protection of British law from any impertinent examination by 
the police, so long will the internal defences of felonry remain. 
untouched and impregnable. The conservatism of lawyers, 
the rooted prejudices in favour of the least applicable prin- 
ciples of our criminal jurisprudence, the weighty name of 
Mr. J. S. Mux, and the popular antipathy to surveillance, 
will long prevent any change in the direction indicated. But 
people must be just; and when they complain of the in- 
efficiency of the constabulary, they must remember that its 
action is impeded and its vigour impaired by restrictions 
which are not known, and would not be tolerated, by any 
Continental nation. 


SPAIN AND THE DUKE OF MONTPENSIER. 


fig the Duke of Montrensier really wishes to be King of 
Spain he cannot be complimented on the means he has 
taken to attain his end. There is only one circumstance that 
could possibly have made it prudent for him to put himself 
prominently forward in Spanish affairs. If at the beginning of 
the Revolution the Provisional Government had adopted him 
as its candidate, he might perhaps have exercised a candidate’s 
usual privilege, and issued an address to the electors. But 
when the Provisional Government decided to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Cortes, the most absolute silence became 
at once the truest policy. By maintaining a rigid silence upon 
the subject of his claims, Duke of Montren: 7r might 
certainly have saved his dignity and possibly gained a throne. 
If he wanted to demonstrate his readiness to accept the part 
of a simple Spanish citizen, he had nothing to do but to wait. 


A new Government is never anxious unnecessarily to mub 
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tiply exiles, and as soon as the constitutional questions 
now awaiting an answer had been disposed of the Duke 
would, without any effort of his own; have regained the 
rights he professes to value so highly. If, on the other hand, 
his ambition is greater than he avows, his course was equally 
simple. There was no fear of his being forgotten when the 
merits of different claimants came to be compared. His posi- 
tion as the brother-in-law of the late QuEEN marked him out 
for consideration of some kind. The greater the reserve dis- 
played by him on the subject, the better would be the chance 
of this consideration taking a favourable turn. A character 
for reserve and want of ambition does occasionally serve a 
man in time of revolution. The world gets tired of candi- 
dates whose virtues are incessantly proclaimed by themselves 
or their friends, and when this happens, the crown may be 
offered by a sudden popular impulse to the one man who has 
‘shown no desire to possess it. This, at all events, was the 
combination for which the Duke of Montrenster should have 
|e aaa The same cause that secured his name being kept 
before the public—his relationship to the ex-QueEN—operated 
asa prima facie disqualification. By a judicious abstinence 
from Spanish polities, the force of this disqualification would 
have been reduced to a minimum, and at length, amidst the 
obvious objections to which other claimants are obnoxious, 
and the many difficulties which would follow upon the 
‘proclamation of a Republic, it might have altogether dis- 
a 
Instead of following the dictates alike of prudence and 
self-respect, the Duke of Monrrenster has acted in a way 
which will probably prove even more disastrous to his 
prospects than the most open canvass for the throne. Ilis 
recent journey to Cordova was ingeniously calculated to ag- 
gravate the suspicions of the Spanish people; and if his 
—— defence of the step has lessened the public alarm, it 
lessened, in at least an equal degree, the estimation in 
‘which he has hitherto been held. The reasons which the 
Duke gives for “ offering his sword to the Provisional Govern- 
“ment,” on the occasion of the insurrection at Cadiz, are 
singularly lame. His case is that the newspaper accounts of 
‘the outbreak led him to a wrong conclusion as to its nature. 
‘He regarded it as “the result of a combination between the 
“ several elements opposed to the Revolution.” Thereupon he 
thought it his duty to place himself at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment. The natural way of doing this would have been 
to write or telegraph to Madrid, but, “in the conviction that 
“ it was more honourable in asoldier to wait for orders at the 
“ immediate centre of danger rather than at a long distance,” 
he said nothing about his intention until he arrived at Cordova. 
There he learned that the insurrection was over, and that it had 
not contained any reactionary element. Upon making this 
discovery a new “duty” presented itself. This was ‘‘to 
“abstain from any interference in the deplorable conflict 
“ between the Liberal parties,” and in conformity with this 
view he immediately returned to Lisbon. Throughout the 
affair he only exercised the right of a citizen, and fulfilled the 
duty of a soldier, und he is greatly distressed to find that his 
natural and straightforward conduct should have given rise to 
unworthy suspicions. Indeed, there is so much about rights 
and duties in this eminently unwise letter, that it reads like a 
compendium of ethics. In spite, however, of its exalted 
morality, few people will believe that the Duke of MonTrensier 
really thought his services as a soldier so important to the 
Provisional Government that he was bound in conscience to 
proffer them. He might have been sure that if the authorities 
wanted him, they would have taken care to acquaint him with 
the fact. No matter what “combination of elements” there might 
have been at Cadiz, his support would neither have added 
strength to the Government nor called forth enthusiasm in the 
people. Indeed, as it turned out, the Duke's presence in the 
field would indirectly have aided the insurgents. 'The Republican 
leaders could ask for no more fortunate coincidence than the 
adhesion of a Bournon Prince to the cause of the Government 
against which they were fighting. It would have supplied 
them with just the evidence they wanted to the existence of 
a secret design to force a monarchy upon Spain. We have 
criticized the Duke of Montrenster’s conduct on the assump- 
tion that it was the product of his unassisted brain. Accord- 
ing to another hypothesis, it was the result of an arrangement 
between him and some members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. In that. case the Duke has been ill-advised as well as 
foolish. In the friends of a man in his situation discretion is 
at least as valuable a quality as zeal itself. 
- The Duke of Montrensier’s blunder has naturally been 


turned to. account by the Spanish Republicans. That this. 
party is preparing to make a serious struggle for power may , 


now be taken as certain. It has carried a large majority of 
the recent municipal elections, and unless the peasantry 
should show an unexpected devotion to the monarchical prin- 
ciple, there is reason to anticipate that the elections for the 
Cortes will result in a similar triumph. If this turns out to be 
the case, the Provisional Government will find it very difficult. 
to oppose a conclusion which they have themselves practically 
invited. How to do without a king is a lesson quickly learnt, 
and the Duke of Serrano and General Prix have pe care 
that the Spanish people should have full time to study it. Had 
a king been proclaimed early in the Revolution, a great many 
Spaniards who are now ardent Republicans would never have 
shaken off their traditional impressions. The smoothness with 
which events have gone on for the last three months has 
enabled them to see that even in Spain a monarch is nota 
necessary of life. The fact is not, under present circumstances, 
one to be much regretted. When the chief of a revolutio: 
executive is a man of great ability and resolution, it is 
perhaps better that he should be called King rather than 
President. In the latter position he will be subject to constant 
temptations either to extend the tenure or to increase the powers 
of his office; in the former, he will already hold the throne 
for life, and he will consequently no longer have before his 
eyes any necessary object of ambition. If Napoteon III. had 
started as King of the French, he might never have developed 
into an Emperor. But where there is no ruler forthcoming of 
any energy of intellect or character, while at the same time 
Republican principles have made considerable progress in the 
country, to put an incapable man at the head of affairs is 
to provoke conspiracies and disturbances of all kinds. A 
strong and capable Government will always in the long run 
secure the support of the people in the face of a merely 
theoretical Opposition. But where this recommendation does 
not exist, the effect of royalty is merely to supply the 
Republican propagandists with a constant instance with which 
to point their arguments. 

The want of a candidate of any conspicuous merit is 
perhaps a reason with the members of the Provisional 
Government for clinging to monarchical institutions. At 
least it is unintelligible that they should display any devo- 
tion to the abstract idea, unless they see in its triumph an ulti- 
mate exaltation of themselves. No class of men like to 
lose power after they have once possessed it, and the authors 
of a military revolution are rarely exceptions to this rule. 
The Duke of Serrano and General Prim may differ as to 
the forms under which the Government shall be carried on, 
but they will probably be found to agree that the question is 
one which ought to be determined by the army. If the Re- 
publican party has made up its mind to put the army under 
the effective control of the civil power, the struggle between 
these two theories can hardly fail to be formidable. Unfortu- 
nately, if the Republicans prevail they are almost sure to lay 
the foundations, even in the moment of victory, of a tremendous 
reaction. ‘There is no ground for supposing that the majority 
of the party advocate either communism or atheism; but 
there are certainly some members of it with whom hostility 
to property and to religion is an essential article of faith. 
As the Revolution goes forward, these men are more and more 
likely to gain the upper hand, and in that case the first 
work of the Republic will be to unite against itself all who 
hold property and all who believe in the Church. So 
long as neither of these classes are attacked, the great mass 
of the respectable Catholic population will remain prac- 
tically neutral between the contending parties. But when 
once the rich and the devout are animated by a common 
alarm, they will range themselves on the side of order. 
It was by their support, more even than by that of 
the army, that the coup d’état was achieved in France, and 
the same causes may be safely trusted to produce the same 
result elsewhere. If the Republican party intends to rule 
Spain, it should set itself first of all to restrain the excesses of 
individual Republicans. For every house sacked, every 
church pillaged, every priest mobbed, every image turned 
into a target, a score of neutral politicians will be converted 
into confirmed foes. Taken by themselves they may be power- 
less to retaliate, but they will bide their time, and they have 
sufficient passive weight to give irresistible force to the man 
who makes himself their champion. No revolution runs its 
course unchecked without bringing a “saviour of society” 
in its train; and if in Spain neither a first nor a second 
NapoLron has yet turned up, we may expect that one or the 
other will be forthcoming so soon.as circumstances are favour- 
able to his advent. 
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THE NEW OXFORD STATUTE. 

: ae gravest changes often spring from the most apparently 

trivial causes. It is to sneer at the idea of the 
whole Christian world being set by the ears by the insertion 
or omission of an iota, or to laugh at the early martyrs for 
preferring to be burnt rather than throw a few grains of 
incense on the sacrificial fire. The natural inference would 
be, not that the Christians were little better than raving 
lunatics, but that the iota and the incense, however trifling to 
all appearance, really involved an important principle. When, 
therefore, we were lately told by an Oxford Professor that the 
new lodging-house statute constitutes an era in the history of the 
University, and is an event of great national as well as great 


‘academical importance, it would be irrelevant to reply that a 


statute enabling some few dozen undergraduates to live in 
lodgings in the town, instead of being obliged to spend their 
first three years of residence within college walls, can hardly 
have such momentous results as he anticipates. At the same 


‘time we are inclined to think, for reasons which will appear 


presently, that Mr. Bonamy Price, and those whose opinions 
in this case he represents, have very largely over-estimated the 
actual consequences likely to follow from the change. Nor 
are we at all sure that, if their expectation were realized, it 
would be an unmixed benefit. That it was desirable, even 
in the interest of the colleges themselves, to abolish the legal 
monopoly of the colleges first established by Lavup, there can 
be little doubt, nor was there much difference of opinion on 
the subject among Oxford residents, whether of the Liberal or 
Conservative school. A similar proposal was indeed recently 
rejected at Cambridge, but more from objections raised to 
some of its details than on any ground of abstract principle. 
As yet the only observable effect of the change at Oxford has 
been to bring some sixteen “ unattached” students into resi- 
dence, and to enable some of the colleges to relegate a few 
supernumerary freshmen into licensed lodgings till there are 
rooms vacant for them in college. But the statute has only 
been in operation during a single term, and any attempt 
to judge of its working would obviously at present be pre- 
mature. It is more to the purpose to inquire what are the 
expectations formed by those most sanguine about the pro- 
bable improvements to be effected by the measure, and how 
far such expectations are reasonable. 

For some time past complaints have been heard from the 
most opposite quarters of the growing idleness and luxury of 
Oxford life, and two distinguished authorities, differing in 
much else, have prescribed the somewhat homeopathic remedy 
of abolishing pass examinations, with the avowed object, how- 
ever, of eventually getting rid of the passmen. We are far 
from sympathizing with the veteran M.A. who observed, when 
he voted against Mr. Giapstone, that “‘he always had gone 
“ against those d———d intellectuals, and he always would” ; 
but for alma mater to exclude from her embrace all but the 
most intellectual of her children does certainly look very like 
abdicating a very important branch of her functions. To say 
that no one who cannot or will not rise beyond the standard of 
the pass schools shall be admitted to Oxford at all, is to ex- 
clude from the many civilizing and elevating influences of the 
place a very large number of those who stand in the greatest 
need of them. ‘The fact that the University has hitherto been 
too much of a lounge for the wealthy and indolent classes 
is no reason for closing its doors against all who have not 
the stimulus to industry afforded by distinctly intellectual 
tastes, or by the necessity of making their own way in the 
world. Such, at least, is not the error of those who anti- 
cipate great things from the destruction of the college 
monopoly. On the contrary, they insist that, if Oxford is 
to be really national, the bulk of the students must always be 

en, and that the pass degree is the matter to- be chiefly 
thought of. And they look for an immense increase in the 
number of students, from the diminished expense and altered 
m of instruction likely to be brought about by the re- 
moval of compulsory collegiate residence. This last is, of 
course, a question which only experience can decide. But 
there are some very obvious considerations which may fairly 
be taken into account to moderate over sanguine hopes. In 
the first place, any such numerical accession as those who are 
fond of contrasting modern with medieval Oxford sometimes 
talk about, would make discipline next to impossible. “ Thirty 
“ thousand,” it has been pertinently observed, and by an 
ardent Oxford reformer, “are the legendary object of, our 
“ aspirations ; five thousand would probably be an anarchy.” 
Eton with its eight or nine hundred boys has almost become 
too unwieldy for efficient control, and was called some years 
ago, by Sir J. Coteripeer, “a boy university.” But five thousand 
undergraduates would be far more unmanageable than a thou- 


sand schoolboys, because the same kind of discipline cannot. be 
applied to them. But this is not all. Supposing the ideal 
multitude of students could be properly managed if they came, 
is it — that they will come merely because they can 
come into lodgings, instead of into college? We suspect not. 
The grand plea urged for thinking so is the diminished cost 
of the University curriculum under the new regulations. But 
why are lodgings less expensive than residence within college 
walls? Not, surely, because the direct expenses are neces- 
sarily smaller. A pamphlet appeared the other day from 
the pen of an experienced Tutor of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
urging that colleges can provide a cheaper dinner than 
lodginghouse-keepers, owing to the large number they have 
to provide for. And it is clear on the face of it that he is 
right. He accordingly advocates the enlargement of college 
accommodation to its utmost possible limits, the cutting down 
of expenses, and the restriction of pecuniary rewards as far as 
possible to those who need them most. e latter point in- 
volves too wide a discussion to be entered upon here, but in 
his former suggestions Mr. Torry will find many to agree with 
him in both Universities. An important step has already been 
taken in that direction, by the leading college at Cambridge, 
in the erection of a new block of buildings for about a hun- 
dred students from funds bequeathed by the late Master, Dr. 
Wnueweit. Still it is quite true, as a fact, that residence 
in college is dear, and that students are able, if they choose, 
to live more cheaply in lodgings. But that is partly because 
the scale of college expenditure has to be more or less adapted 
to the convenience of the wealthier class, and much more 
because the habits of society in college are expensive. This 
is the real root of the difficulty. And the lodging-house 
solution only unties the knot by cutting it. True, it relieves 
the out-college student from the social expenses of college 
life, but then it relieves him from the society too, And the 
question is, whether any large number of men will care to 
come to the University to undergo this kind of social ostracism. 
There is such a thing as propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 
And there can be no doubt whatever that on at least two- 
thirds of those who now go to Oxford the indirect education 
of the place, through the conflict of mind with mind and 
“keen encounter of their wits,” leaves to the full as in- 
delible a mark as the direct education of lectures and ex- 
aminations. And then, again, there are the opportunities 
afforded of forming useful or desirable connexions, which are 
to many parents one main attraction in sending their sons 
there; and from this advantage the undergraduate in lodgings 
would ordinarily be excluded. 


There is one answer sometimes made to all such objections 
which has a certain hypothetical force. It is said that a sufli- 
cient number of these new students will make their appear- 
ance to constitute a separate society by themselves. In other 
words, there would be a sort of Scotch or German University, 
composed chiefly of youths of a lower social position, existing 
side by side with the old collegiate University. It may fairl 
be questioned whether such a result would be beneficial if it 
were attained. But we need not discuss that here. The pro- 
bability of its attainment is, according to all human calcula- 
tion, infinitesimal. The wealth, the name, the prestige of 
the colleges, and the traditions of some four centuries—for 
Lavp did little more than authenticate and stereotype ac- 
complished facts—are against it. Oxford, to use the words 
of Mr. Gotpwix Sxntn, “is a University of Colleges, and 
a University of Colleges it will remain.” But, more- 
over, in all calculations about the number of students who 
will come up into lodgings, based on the supposed analogy 
of Scotch or German Universities, the most essential factors of 
the comparison are tacitiy ignored. The Scotch Universitics 
answer more to our public schools than to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Boys of fifteen often come to study there, instead of 
youths of nineteen or twenty. And of those who come or remain 
later, a very considerable proportion are preparing for ordi- 
nation in the Presbyterian Church. In the German Universitics 
there is no fixed term of residence, and there are no regular 
examinations, either for pass or class. Few of the students, 
except those who are going into the Church, take a degree at all. 
And of the rest a large number are destined for Government 
offices, for which the University curriculum is required. No 
trustworthy inference can be drawn from the lecture-rooms 
ot Heidelberg or Glasgow as to the number of poor students 
who would resort to a cheapened Oxford simply for the 
educational advantages of the University course, unless 
other and much more fundamental changes than any 
involved in the exemption from collegiate residence are 
first introduced. To men who have to make their living, 
time is money. And a poor man cannot afford to wait 
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till he is twenty-two or twenty-three before beginning to 
earn his livelihood. This is one main ingredient in the ex- 
pensiveness of Oxford, and no mere rearrangement of the 
tarifl’ touches it. If the degree examinations were put back 
practically to an earlier age, and the education were made 
professional instead of liberal, as to a great extent it is at the 
German Universities, the matter would be different. But as 
long as it is admitted that mental power and general informa- 
tion, not utility, are the proper objects and tests of University 
education, this cannot be done without revolutionizing the 
whole system. Special studies, or the more elementary and 
scientific branches of them, might indeed be domesticated at 
Oxford in fact, where they already exist in name; but, if the 
traditional character of the system is to be maintained, they 
would have to supervene on a gencral course of education, not 
to become its substitute. 


We have chiefly confined ourselves here to the financial 
aspects of the question. There are other points, connected 
with the operation of the new statute in its bearing on the 
tcaching of the University, of very great importance, and we 
may perhaps take another opportunity of adverting to them. 
In the meantime, let it be clearly understood that we are very 
fur from meaning to imply any sort of censure on the change 
already introduced. It was clearly right to abolish an unrea- 
sonable restriction, even if very little comes of it practically. 
‘jome of those who may claim to speak with authority think, 
8 We observed on a previous occasion, that a great deal will 
come of it; and, at all events, the experiment of attracting 
those who are deterred from entering the University by the 
expense of college life is quite worth making, even if only a 
fow should avail themselves of the opportunity offered. The 
other experiment of a cheap college, which is also about to be 
tried, is in some respects more hopeful. If it should turn out 
to be chiefly sought after by intending candidates for orders 
who are unable to bear the cost of the present colleges, and if 
a large percentage of the new lodgers should belong to the 
same class, an important service will be rendered to the 
Church in diminishing the percentage of Literates and St. Bees 
men among her ministers. There is no reason why other new 
colleges should not be founded, or the existing colleges enlarge 
their area, whether by additional buildings, as has already 
been done at Christ Church and Merton, or by a partial adop- 
tion of the Cambridge system of allowing their surplus under- 
graduates to live in licensed lodgings. The affiliation of local 
colleges is another possible method of making the influence of 
Oxford more widely felt in the country. That the available 
limits of University Extension, by any or all of these plans, 
will fall considerably short of what some of their advocates 
reckon upon, we see good grounds for believing. Nor are we 
sure that the University would be in all respects benefited if 
their hopes were realized ; for a University has other func- 
ticns to discharge besides that of teaching the greatest possible 
number of young men. But that is no reason for not at- 
tempting whatever can be done consistently with the character 
of the place and the due administration of necessary disci- 
pline. Solvitur ambulando. 


RITUALISM AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


T is not our intention to comment on the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the case of 
Martin v. Makonocnie. The decision of a Court of final 
appeal is beyond the reach of criticism, unless there is any 
reason to suppose that, if it can be shown to be erroneous, 
there is a legislative remedy within reach. All the casuistical 
skill that the Ritualists can muster has been employed for the 
last ten days in picking holes in Lord Carrns’s law; and if it 
is true that Lord Westbury and Sir dissented 
from the conclusion arrived at by the majority of the Com- 
mittee, the process may not be difficult. But the triumph 
swill at best be a barren one. Parliament will certainly not 
supply a statutable interpretation of the rubrics in the Book of 
Common Prayer more favourable to Mr. Mackonocnir than 
che judicial interpretation of Lord Cairys and his colleagues. 
be the judgment good or bad, it is the authoritative exposi- 
tion of the ecclesiastical law on the subject, and to it, with a 
ood or bad grace, the defendant will have to submit. The real 
interest of the matter lies in the effect which the judgment will 
jiwve upon the position of the Ritualists in the Church of Eng- 
land. What changes will they be compelled to make in their 
manner of conducting public worship, and what will probably 
be the influence of these compulsory changes on those who 
have to submit to them? 
The decision of the Privy Council, taken in connexion with 


the previous decision of the Dean of the Arcuzs, has been 
regarded by a good many people as absolutely fatal to the 
continuance of Ritualist services. There can be no doubt 
that the two judgments do prohibit for the future several 
of the most significant and striking ceremonies which have 
been in use at St. Alban’s and elsewhere. There can be no 
“ censing of persons or things,” no mixing of water with ihc 


“sacramental wine, no conspicuous elevation of the consecrated 


elements, no kneeling after the consecration of the bread, no 
lighting of candles on the altar, except for the purpose of giving 
light. When the first two of these practices were forbidden 
by the Dean of the Arcues, the defeated party comforted 
themselves with the reflection that they had gained the two 
points of greatest doctrinal and symbolical moment — the 
kneeling in the middle of the consecration prayer, and the use 
of lighted candles in the day time. Now this consolation is 
taken from them. A partial victory has been converted into 
a complete defeat. Every one of the ceremonies objected to 
by the prosecutor has been condemned; and more than this, 
the Court has made all further resuscitation of pre-Reforma- 
tion ceremonies impossible by deciding that every such cere- 
mony which is not retained in the present Prayer Book must 
be held to be abolished by the terms of the Acts of Uniformity. 
For the future, therefore—so some of our contemporaries 
argue—the services of the Ritualist churches must be brought 
down to the usual Protestant level, and, if the Ritualist clergy 
are consistent, their only choice will be between becoming 
2oman Catholics and setting up a free church themselves. 
Which will they do? 


We believe, for our own part, that they will do neither, and 
for this reason. Even when the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee has been strictly obeyed, the worship at St. Alban’s 
and other churches of the same school will be ofa perfectly 
different type from that which has usually been adopted in 
England. ‘The judgment of the same Court in the case of 
WesteERTON v. LippELL established the legality of the ornaments 
which are most disliked by the Evangelical party. The 
sculptured reredos, the cross behind the altar, the variously 
coloured altar cloths, the credence table—all those peculiarities 
of construction and furniture which are popularly supposed to 
make the chancels of many Anglican churches so indistin- 
guishable from the corresponding portion of a Roman Catholic 
edifice, will ,“ remain as they have done in times past.” Nor 
is the position of the priest at the altar, one of the points of 
High Church practice which give most offence to extreme 
members of the opposite party, at all affected by the present 
judgment. Further, the principle maintained by the Court, 
that the only legal ornaments “ of the church and of the mini- 
sters thereof” are those which were in use “ by the authority 
“ of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King Epwarp 
“the Sixth,” and that by this term “ ornaments” is meant 
such articles as are prescribed by the Prayer Book of 1549, 
brings into new prominence the absolute legality of what are 
known in ultra-Protestant circles as “mass vestments.” If 
there is one thing more than another which to ordinary eyes 
differentiates the Roman mass from the Anglican Communion 
service, it is the dress of the priest; and now the Court of final 
appeal has again declared that in the intention of the law this 
is substantially identical in the two cases. It is not impro- 
bable, therefore, that one of the first results of the judgment in 
Martin v. Mackonocuie will be a more extensive use of vest- 
ments. Hitherto many of the clergy have considered the use of 
lighted candles a sufficient concession to the Ritualist principle, 
and have consequently not discarded the customary surplice. 
Now that this compromise has been made impossible, they may 
be expected shortly to appear in all the glory of chasubles and 
tunicles. Nor, again, does the judgment touch in any way 
the positidn or gestures of the assistant ministers. Conse- 
quently the grouping, so to speak, of the clergy in front of 
the altar will remain the same, and all but the actual celebrant 
will be at liberty to express their devotion by kneeling how 
and when they please. The result of all this seems to be 
that the actual changes in the service will be of far less 
moment than people think. A man who has found himself 
unable to attend St. Alban’s on Sunday mornings will not 
have his course made much the easier by the Privy Council. 
The altar candles will not be lighted, and the officiating priest 
will not kneel till after he has consecrated both the elements. 
This is the amount of the alteration, and to speak of it as an 
utter subversion of Ritualist ceremonial is, to say the least, an 
immense exaggeration. 

But, it is argued, the importance of the judgment lies in 
the fact that it forbids all expression by gesture of the doctrine 
of the Real Presence; and since to the clergy concerned this is 
an essential article of belief, they cannot consistently remain 
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ministers of a church which imposes such a prohibition. | prudent as it might have been. We have thought too much 
When this reasoning comes to be looked into, it appears that | of the immediate relief to ourselves. Consequently, the 
this very wide conclusion is held to follow from a somewhat | stream has not been maintained by a continuous demand from 
small fact. In the opinion of the Judicial Committee, the | the colonies. They are anxious to get what they want from 
Church of England does not prescribe, and therefore by im- | England, but they are not on that account willing to take 
plication forbids, the priest to kneel during the Prayer of | anything they can get. In the case of the agricultural 
Consecration. After the Prayer of Consecration he may kneel, | labourer, some at least of the neglect with which projects of 


indeed is ordered to kneel, but he must not, as at St. Alban’s | emigration have been regarded must be 


traced to the in- 


he has heretofore done, kneel for a moment between the con- | stinctive self-interest displayed by many of the farmers. By 
secration of the two elements. But every ritual must set |} and by, no doubt, they will be joint gainers with their 
some limit to the outward devotion of the minister, or else no | labourers from the advantages derived by the latter through 
two services would be alike. In the Roman Church the | an improvement of their material condition. They will have 
gestures of the priest at mass are carefully prescribed, and in | their work better done, and, when they find this truth out for 
so far as they are prescribed the use of any other is forbidden. | themselves, they will no longer grudge the labourer better 
it is not uncommon to hear Ritualists say that the Roman | wages. But, in the first instance, emigration on a large scale 
Catholic service strikes them as less reverent than their own, | would be a dead loss to the farmer, since he would have to 
znd if this is examined, it usually turns out to mean that the | pay higher wages without immediately reaping the benefit in 
priest, being told exactly what he is to do, has much less oppor- | improved work. And to many men even the consciousness of 
tunity of exhibiting his individual devotion than has hitherto | getting proportionately more for their money does not com- 
been enjoyed by the clergy of the Church of England. But the | pensate for the pain of having to expend the sum. 


mere imposition of a particular gesture at a particular moment 
cannot fairly be taken as equivalent to the prohibition of the 
doctrine supposed to be symbolized by some other gesture. If 
‘we suppose that the Anglican Church regards the consecration 
of the elements as one and the same act, there ceases to be any- 
‘thing significant in her not ordering the consecrator to kneel 
until the act is complete. To convert this into an implicit denial 
of the doctrine of the Real Presence is as illogical as it would 
be to draw a similar inference from the fact that the Roman 


Church orders the celebrating priest to communicate standing. 


e Melbourne Correspondent of the Times has wisely put 
side by side with his own description of the condition of the 
labourer in Australia, Canon GirpLestoxe’s description of the 
labourer in Devonshire. In Australia “the roughest and least 
“ skilled labourers earn their 5s. a day.” A common shepherd 
“ gets 40l. a year and his rations.” The progress from one 
class to another is rapid; “farm labourers grow into farmers 
“ on their own account, and skilled mechanics into contractors.” 
The commonest labourer has his Sunday suit, his little holiday 
finery, his weekly or even daily newspaper. Instead of giving up 


Looking at the matter all round, therefore, we hold, as we | any of the benefits of civilization, he literally tastes them for the 
have held from the time the suit was instituted, that the judg- | first time. In his new home he develops all kinds of new wants, 
ment in Martiy v. Mackonocnte is of very small practical | and becomes, intellectually as well as physically, a larger man 


moment. Indeed, in one respect it does the Ritualists a ser- 


than before. There is no fear that these advantages will grow 


vice, by bringing out the fact more prominently that on two | less by being shared among a greater number. “ With mil- 
points—the non-use of vestments and the omitting to stand | “ lions of acres of untilled land, with a superfluity of every- 
during the Prayer of Consecration “ before the table,” that is, | “ thing necessary to the existence of man, you cannot easily 
with his back to the people—the law is broken by every Evan- | “ overdo this country with human hands.” The Australians 
gelical clergyman every time he administers the Communion. | are trying to find a market for some of their superfluous meat 
{f Ritualism is to be put down by law, it can only be done in | by sending it preserved to England. It is certainly worth 
one of two ways. Either a decision must be obtained from | considering whether the same end might not be better an- 
the Privy Council that certain doctrines cannot lawfully be | swered by sending a few hundred thousand Englishmen to eat 
preached in the Church of England, or an Act of Parliament | it fresh in Australia. For what, after all, is there to detain 
must be passed to make certain alterations in the present | them in this country? The inducements offered in North 
Prayer Book. Either of these expedients will do the required | Devon are very well summed up by Canon GirpLestonr in an 
work. Whether they would not do a good deal more in addi- | article in Fraser's Magazine for December. An agricultural 
tion, is a question which may be profitably commended to the | labourer gets gs. a week—till within the last year 8s. was the 


«onsideration of Lord SHarressury and his friends, 


PAUPERISM AND EMIGRATION. 


usual figure—and from three pints to two quarts of cider a 
day. Part of his wages is sometimes paid in grist, or in wheat 
too small in grain to be sent to market, an arrangement which is 
beneficial or the reverse according as wheat is high or low. 
He works from seven in the morning to five or half-past five in 


HE letter from Australia which appeared in the Times of | the evening—less an hour and a-half for meals; but he is often 


Tuesday came at a very opportune moment. From 
various causes the enthusiasm on behalf of emigration which 
was so general fifteen or twenty years back has long ago died 
out. This fact may be accounted for in various ways. When the 
scheme was first suggested it was too often treated as a uni- 
versal and immediate remedy ; and when people found that 
poverty was too inveterate a disease in England to be cured in 
a day they grew first impatient, and next indifferent. Emi- 
gration again has become discredited owing to its indiscrimi- 
nate application to all classes of the population. It has been 
forgotten that a new country does not require all the qualifica- 
tions of which there is a superabundance in civilized society. 
It does not follow, because England can only find work for ten 
men out of twenty, that Australia should be able as a matter 
of course to find work for the remaining ten. As regards 
certain trades and professions the colonies are almost as much 
overstocked as the Mother-country. There is as little demand 
for head-work of any kind in the one as in the other. Nor, 
again, is there the opening there once was for the employment 
of small capitals. Men must not go to Australia with the 
notion of making their fortunes in a few years, and coming 
home again. In all these ways there have been a good many 
illusions to be dispelled, and the process has occasionally been 
carried on with some roughness. ‘The consequence is that 
the discouragement has extended over a wider circle than that 
to which it is properly applicable. People hear that emigra- 
tion has in many cases been a failure, and they draw a uni- 
versal conclusion from a particular premiss. They do not 
consider that the same colony which leaves clerks and fine 
gentlemen to make their way home as they best can may be 
languishing all the time for a few shiploads of labourers or 
artisans. Nor has the selection of emigrants been always as 


kept two or three hours later without its being counted as over- 
time. In winter he is liable to frequent deductions from the 
week's pay, owing to the weather being too bad to work in. 
He is miserably housed, miserably clad, and miserably fed. His 
breakfast consists of slices of bread soaked in a pint and a 
half of hot water, with occasionally a little milk added. These 
occasions, however, are extremely few, for of late years milk 
has been scarcely attainable in rural districts. The farmer has 
now so many opportunities of disposing of it wholesale that 
it does not answer his purpose to retail it, except at a higher 
price than the labourer can afford to give. For luncheon and 
dinner he has bread and skim-milk cheese. At supper he does 
get his one hot meal in the shape of potatoes and cabbage, 
flavoured, if he is able to keep a pig, with a little bacon. He 
is absolutely at the farmer's mercy, for, if he is turned away, 
he may find. it difficult to get other employment; and besides, 
his cottage often belongs to his master, and if he quarrels with 
him, he runs the risk of being turned out on the road. Of 
course there are many parts of England to which this descrip- 
tion does not apply. It is on this fact that Canon GinpLestoxE 
has built the scheme, of which we have more than once 
spoken, of making provision for transplanting labourers and 
their families from North Devon and gs. a week, to other 
counties where the wages range from 12s. to 20s. a week. 
But even supposing this benevolent idea could be systematically 
carried out, it would soon defeat its own object. If by dis- 
tributing the labourers of England more equally over the country 
the minimum of wages can be raised, it is obvious that this 
can only be done on a large scale by means of a corresponding 
reduction of the maximum. <A mere rearrangement of the 
wage fund can only benefit those who are worst off by taking 
something from those who are best off. Even this would be 
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an improvement on the present state of things, since, if the 
agricultural labourer uniformly received 15s. a week, the 
standard of comfort prevailing among the class generally would 
probably be higher than when, as at present, there is so 
great a distance between the highest and lowest extremes. 
Still, the utmost success that could attend upon Canon GirDLE- 
stone’s plan would be attained far more effectually by a well- 
organized scheme of emigration. 

There is another class of persons to whom a fresh start in a 
colony would be of inestimable importance. This is the | 
pauper population of the East of London. We drew attention — 
not long since to the very serious evils which are impending 
over that district. That emigration is the only remedy that | 
can really deal with the mischief hardly admits of question. 
Pauperism in East London is no mere temporary infliction ; it 
is rapidly becoming, if indeed it has not already become, the 
normal condition of many thousands. Charity, as the word is 
ordinarily understood, only aggravates the evil. The Poor 
Law is powerless to deal with it, partly because, as the law 
stands at present, the requisite amount of relief cannot be | 
raised from the East-end parishes without reducing many of | 
the ratepayers to beggary, and partly because a population 
supported from any other source than its own labour con- 
stantly tends to become more numerous. The disease grows 
with the remedy. In the extension of emigration to this class, | 
very much more caution would be necessary than in dealing 
with the agricultural labourer. The selection of unfit sub- 
jects for the experiment might easily bring the process into 
discredit both at home and in the colonies ; and in the case of a 
district which has already to a considerable extent been drained 
of its able-bodied inhabitants, it will be requisite to take 
great care not to increase the number of those whom the loss 
of a son or a brother would condemn to absolute helplessness. 
We have no doubt that the East-end Emigration Committee 
is thoroughly alive to the importance of avoiding these 
dangers, but we would suggest to them that the publi- 
cation of a detailed statement of the method on which they 
proceed might greatly enhance the flow of public liberality. 
It is quite time, however, that the Government should again 
take up the whole subject. It is not one which can be 
adequately handled by any subordinate agency. The in- 
terests opposed to any extensive emigration, especially of the 
agricultural population, are too numerous to be opposed with 
success, except by that complete organization which only 
official persons can command, Lord GranviLLe could not 
better signalize his tenure of the Colonial Office than by the 
construction, in concert with the Colonial authorities, of a 
system by which the opportunity of emigration should be 
offered to those with whom the first condition of any moral or 
intellectual improvement is the amelioration of that physical 
wretchedness in which they now live. 


TARES. 


7s French have a characteristically neat phrase for the inci- 
dental weaknesses of a strong nature, whether specially or 
generally strong, when they say of a man that he has /es défauts 


of such a list of virtues and corresponding vices—Aristotle’s is 
only an outline, after all—we are forced to trust to nal ex- 
perience, and the worst of the lessons of experience is that they 
mostly come too late to be very useful. Men find out that it is a ~ 
mistake to foster this viper or that, after the brute has bitten them 
and the venom has got well into the current of their veins. 

in recognising the tares that have grown up, in ae against 
them, in carefully extirpating them, a man might fairly be ex- 
pected to show himself asei uous, careful, unremitting, 

all the time he might be consoled in reflecting that they are the 
signs and attendants of good grain, and that it is only because he 
has exceptional virtues that he is bound to be more on his guard 
than other men against the failings which belong to them. It is 
sorry work paying for pleasures that have been enjoyed, but who 
will grudge the constant labour of checking the too luxuriant 
growth of qualities which only exist because he is better than 
other people in other qualities, and every check upon which is an 


immediate help to those other qualities in which he is superior ? 


The reward is direct, and the impulse sufficiently stimulatirg. 

The table of the “ defects of qualities,” or the catalogue of the 
various species of tares which belong to the various species of 
good moral or intellectual grain, if it is to be anything like ex- 
haustive, will be long and complicated, though there is no reason 
why it should be too complicated to be intelligible. Its leading 
divisions and classes, especially in the moral order, will be very 
plain indeed. The most superficial observation of men discloses 
certain traits which seem invariably to co-exist with certain 
other traits. For example, rapidity of intelligence is a gift of very 
great value, and it is not common. The rarity of it is one of the 
main reasons why the world moves forward so slowly. Most 

eople desire to follow the best course in politics, in knowledge, 
in belief; but then to know the best course it is indispersable that 
we should have gone through a long series of successive and 
distinct efforts of intelligence. For want of rapidity, natural or 
acquired by training, men make no way ; the slowness with which 
they succeed in making one or two eflorts wearies and discourages 
them, and they fall back into the sluggish ways of cold obstruc- 
tion, taking firm root at the point where their intelligence has been 
arrested by some combination of accident and interual défuillance, 
and then drawing around themselves a fixed and for ever un- 
alterable boundary of al! that is to be known and thought and felt 
and believed by mortal men. Besides keeping a man’s mind open, 
rapidity of intelligence has a practical value of the most obvious 
kind in many other ways; but mark the tares which nearly always 
spring up by the side of this most attractive and serviceable 
quality. For one thing, you seldom find anybody possessed of it 
who has not also a tinge, mostly a very decided tinge indeed, of 
impatience with people less rapid than himself. In controversy 
or in conduct he cannot endure to be unequally yoked, for ever so 
short a time, with those of slower pace and shorter breath. This is 
a defect which need not be enlarged upon, if we only remember 
how slow the average pace of intelligence is, and, in the second 
place, how much a man must consort with average creatures if he 
wishes to do anything in the world. There is another defect, as 
serious intellectually as this is serious morally, and which is 
equally allied with rapidity. The exhilaration of swift motion over 
subjects is so delicious as to indispose him who has the faculty 
for it for laborious apa into the darker and rockier depths 
of subjects. The bright and ever shifting view of wide cham- 
paigns and the sense of motion are too fascinating; they make 
the slow and tedious sinking of a shaft too repulsive and dis- 

usting. There are other detects incident to the qualities of swift 
intelligence—all avoidable, because, to a man wio is always on 
the alert and has real strength, there is no such thing in character 
as necessity ; but all very apt to seize upon him by reason of his 


de ses qualités. The theory underlying this phrase is that every 
virtue has attendant upon it its own particular fault, that the 
qualities which give a man this or that superiority bring in their 
train accompanying qualities that tend to inferiority, that we pay 
for exceptional gifts by a special price ; or, to put it metaphorically, 
that along with the wheat nature, who is as much an enemy as a 
friend, is pretty sure to have sown a due crop of tares. Tares 
belong to wheat, on this theory ; no wheat without them. This is 
something different from the commonplace saying that every man 
has his faults, that nobody is wholly good, and the like. Such 
faults as are implied in this accepted platitude are not the defects 
of one’s qualities, but of one’s humanity; and to say of anybody 
that he has these is to indulge in the sterile philosophy of the tea- 
table, and to say sometimes less than nothing. Tares are not merely 
the weaknesses of fallible mortals as such, but the weaknesses 
which belong to unusual excellence of any kind, and which spring 
up alongside of extraordinarily valuable products of character, as 
if by the selfsame process and law of growth. They are the cost 
or the penalty, if you like, of any given excellence. If you have 
uncommon strength on one side, be sure that it has been purchased, 
consciously or unconsciously, by weakness in some other quarter ; 
that an excessive development here has subtracted so much from 
the normal development there. It would be an extremely ser- 
viceable thing if somebody would draw up a list of virtues, and 
would then proceed to assign to each of them its private and 
uliar defect ; we should then know on which side to be wary, 
oth for ourselves and for other people. Conscious of some particular 
merit, we should then be conscious at the same moment of the 
likelihood of our being weakened by the particular demerit corre- 
sponding to it, and, thus forewarned, it would, at any rate, be our 
own fault if we should not be also forearmed. As it is, for lack 


virtue, and for the same reason difiicult to resist and very likely 
| to take firm root with double speed. It is easy to see in this case 
| with what fatal fertility the tares would be likely to grow up 
, and gain upon the wheat, how eventually they might wholly 
_ choke it, rapidity of intelligence being made absolutely good for 
nothing by the attending crop of vices—of impatience, haste, 
superficiality, and the rest. 

Lake the group of qualities which belong to a keen apprecia- 
tion of all the joys of sense. There ave few more fruitful mental 
possessions than a rightly disciplined sensuousness, a capacity of 
finding delight by all the channels of sense, in colour, in form, in 
melody, in rhythm, in warmth, in brightness. Our climate is so 
unfavourable to this, as also is the fibre of our race, and the hardness 
of temper which both have combined to produce, that we do not 
find “sensuous quality very common among us; indeed the very 
name seems to have something of an evil savour about it. Yet 
no words are needed to prove that anything which adds to the 
sources of delight of its possessor, and through him to those of 
others, must be worth having and worth praising. Still fewer 
words are wanted to prove that in this particular crop, at any rate, 
the chance of a luxuriant growth of tares is uncommonly good. 
The kind of tares that spring up along with a sensuous disposition 
is that which lies most directly in the path of the movalist, and is 
so glaring and conspicuous that people not seldom suppose that 
the whole patch is incapable of bearing anything but tares, and 
those, too, of the very worst description that can stifle goodness in 
the human mind. “The popular clumsiness of dialect and inac- 
curacy of definition notoriously makes no difference between 
sensuousness proper and sensuousness low, ignoble, undisciplined 
and gross, which is sensuality; and there is a certain conformity 
-to actual tendencies in this, Few good crops need such assiduous 
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watching. 


In the first place, a sensuous man is as likely to im- | cised in speeches, squibs, and handbil!s, during the period of an 


poverish his character by giving the delights of sense a rank over | election; and if he considers that that licence has been exceeded 
the satisfaction of the understanding, as a man of an opposite sort is | in the instance he refers to, I can but assure him that I heartily 


to neglect the side of sense and 


tivate his understanding only | regret the circumstance.” Captain Hans Busk himself had cl 


in an arid and narrow manner. In the second place, sensuousness | seen nothing in it. After reading the author's apology and justi- 


unwatched tends to stifle the social and humane sympathies. 


fication, we can only console Mr. Gladstone with the consideration 


People who lay themselves out to excess for pleasures of sense, | that, if he must present this“ hideous picture ” to the imagination 
even those which are most mixed with the most refined pleasures | of any fellow-creature, that fellow-creature may as well be Captain 
of intelligence, had need take care lest they begin to cherish an | Hans Busk as anybody else. 


inhuman aversion to think of the hideous sorrows of men that lie 


Nothing could show more emphatically Mr. Gladstone’s excess 


at their door, and from which no good man can systematically | of sensitiveness above the British emotional average than this 
turn away his eye without acquiring that deliberate callousness | recoil from the most familiar of all associations—as a mere figure 


which is the very hatefullest of vices. In the same way, largeness | of 


speech we mean—the neck and the halter. Our criticism on 


and intensity of wsthetic sense in excess undoubtedly breed a | the objectionable passage, as far as we can follow it, is, that it is 
perilous and dwarfing indifference to politics. Artists are noto- | an anachronism. Since the recent change in our laws the world 
rious for their apathy about public matters—a defect which, in | has lost a right to its favourite joke. Like Acres’ damns, the 


the eyes of persons with any theory about character and society | gallows have had their day. 


Hitherto there is nobody but can 


worth discussing, is fully as disgraceful as some of those other | compare with Mr. Gladstone's shudderings his own sang froid 
defects on which public opinion is much more severe because they | under some touch of the same trial, whether in the form 


happen to be grosser in their overt manifestations. 


if Englishmen are weak in their appreciation on the side of sense, | ©* ressive 


of a prophecy suggested by the delinquencies ef childhood or as 
of his deserts in later life. There are people who can 


they are exceedingly strong in the virtue of enterprise ; and, for the | OMY criticize character by the aid of this figure of speech, who use 
same reason that quickens their sight to the tares in the field of | #88 the one resource for ¢ earing the ground of persons and opinions 
sensuousness, they are a little blind to the flourishing crop that | they don’t like. It is “hang him” in impatience at every annoy- 


thrives in their own favourite field. The enterprising temper 


ance, whether aggressive or obstructive ; while for more deliberate 


craws its possessor along a narrow path beset with several pit- | Judgment on actors in things moral, political, or literary, “the sooner 
falls. Fo. example, he is in peril of Larerthen enterprise too highly that fellow is hanged the better” is an exhaustive verdict, dis- 
for its own sake, until it becomes sometimes not much better than | POSS of the question—the man and his work—in the only satis- 
the torment of restlessness; for the sake of enterprise he forgets | !*¢tory way. And this doom may be understood literally or figura- 
its causes and ends. The ideal of a serene existence, where all is tively, according to the mood of —— or hearer—jocular or 


in stable equilibrium, drops out of sight and mind, or is only | /¢tocious,as people choose to take it. 


e world has generally agreed 


remembered to be despised as unmanly, indolent, slothful. If you | 20t to take a serious view of such allusions—as, for instance, where 


are not moving, making ever more and more money, acquiring 


Charles Lamb reminds married persons insolent over his 


new reputation, restlessly promoting new undertakings, extendin bachelorhood what sometimes becomes of their offspring, or where 
prsithes on and peor you are not penctrated by stirand bustle, Cobbett discerned in people he did not like necks made to be 
you are considered to be as‘a plant or a tree in which the sap has | Stretched. In fact, the joke always tells. So it has done since 
ceased to rise. Yet the lost ideal was worth preserving; to be | Shakspeare’s time, as doubtless it did long before. The world has 
without it, to have put it away from among our ends, is to be | been of onemind with the gravedigzer, “1 like thy we well, in good 
paying too heavy a price for our exuberance of vigour. Take, faith ; the gallows is well”! Not one of Walter Scott’s heroes 
again, the highly valuable quality of self-abnegation. In a world | }8 t00 fine a gentleman for this contingency not to be suggested 
where pushing and stirring is so much the rule, to be ready | fr him. It is part of a fine stalwart form that it shows a 
to give way to others, to sacrifice a good to ourselves only for | “lang craig for the gibbet.” Rob Roy and the Baillie play round 
the sake of something which shall be a good to a great many | the idea with the relish of our pamphleteer. “ Well, cousin, 


ersons as well as, or instead of, ourselves, must be, as everybody yell wear black at my burial,” says the {reebooter. 
indeed confesses it to be, a virtue of priceless esteem. Yet along 


“De'il a 
black coat will be there, Robin, but’ the corbies and the hoodie 


with it there constantly grows up the sorry tare of spiritlessness; a | T@WS,” is the ready rejoinder, and the repartee is appreciated. 
just resignation to re ye tee, Ror rd choked ey a counterfeit | We really begin to think Mr. Gladstone was hard on his assailant, 
and most mischievous abjectness. Finally, let us conclude these | W20 has strung up his reputation in such good company. But 
hints for a list of the thousand and one species of tares, with the | 0V¢?-Seusitiveness must take everything personal in a tragic light, 
most poisonous and most universal of them all—the frightfal | "Versing the turn of English humour which evades, by some 
weed of pharisaism, if that is the best name for a hollow self- sleight of touch, the serious side of things, and contrives to detect 
consciousness or unjustified spiritual pride. There is no field of | S°mething easy, familiar, and available for its purposes in every 
human excellence on which this is not likely to make its appear- | human transaction. It is not always necessury to realize the 


ance, and there is hardly an excellence which it will not neutralize, | P¥tport of our words to the mind's eye. 


if you once let it make head. 


SENSITIVENESS. 


When we “hang in 
suspense ” it is not essential that we should picture the idiom to 
the 5 nem Perhaps acute sensitiveness is incompatible 
with humour. To enjoy a joke there must be ease of mind, and 
the over-susceptible are never in this frame. No one tales a 
joke against himself with a good grace who cannot serenely stand 
apart and survey himself asa third person. <A cool, disengaged 


ye be negligent of what any one thinks of you, it has been well understanding shows a man the sort of things which the outside 


enough said, shows you to be not only arrogant, butabandoned; 


world will say of him and his conduct under peculiar circumstances, 


but the saying applies to men rather in their private than in their | Our too sensitive statesman must have known that he was offend- 


public capacity. It is true only in proportion to the opportu- 
nities which the critic has of forming a judgment. A public man 
ought not to be thin-skinned, if he consults either his comfort or his 
credit. Any excess of sensitiveness obscures clearness of view, ob- 
structs action, multiplies indefinitely the anxieties inseparable from 
a prominent position, and provokes attack. If it is once understood 
that there is no such thing as getting a rise out of a man, he is 
let alone. It would be well if Mr. Gladstone were invested with 
the defensive armour of a little phlegm; but, on the contrary, 
custom, which deadens most sensation, seems only to quicken his ; 
he grows more and more like Hume’s portrait of Rousseau, “a 
skinned man among furze bushes.” So at least we judge from the 
passage in his Chapter of Autobiography which tells the effect that 
an electioneering placard had on his nervous system. It wasa 
placard, it will be remembered, issued at the Berwick election, 
in which the writer, by way of showing his sense of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political inconsistency, proposed to leave this “ would-be 
demagogue gibbeted and swinging in the winds of the fool’s para- 
dise,” an object of derision and contempt. For ourselves, we did 
not clearly see our way through the part about the “winds of the 
fool’s ise.” We waited to understand before we were horri- 
fied ; but Mr. Gladstone seems to have mastered the difficulty, 
for he exclaims, “ It freezes the blood, in moments of retirement 
and reflection, for a man to think that he can have presented 
a picture so hideous to the view of a fellow-creature.” But did 
Mr. Gladstone really sup that the author of the placard 
meant what he said—that he had any picture at all in his eye, any 
definite image? We could fancy nobody more astonished than 


the inditer of this fine but somewhat stale piece of rhetoric at 
the stab he had inflicted, and so it proves. The author of the pla- 
card, elate at his unexpected good fortune, hastens to avow him- 
self. “ Nobody,” writes Captain Hans Busk, “can appreciate better 
than Mr. Gladstone i 


the licence usually accorded and freely exer- 


ing some persons’ notions of consistency, to say the least of it. He 
must also have been aware that consistency is tlhe one supreme 
moral and intellectual merit with people who don’t trouble them- 
selves about thinking; a notion which Mr. Gladstone’s rapid 
progress in opinion would certainly shock and outrage. He might, 
therefore, have foreseen that strong things would be said, and 
when these strong things were to be spoken from a hustings and 
to a mob, or posted on dead walls for popular reading, it was a 
moral certainty that something would come out about swinging 
and gibbeting. These images still perform their old part of 
levellers, which has much to do with their popularity. 

But leaving public life, where a panoply of phlegm is the first 
essential to comfort, as well as to entire efficiency, we believe 
that sensitiveness, whenever it is a characteristic, implies self- 
mistrust. Let a man once have absolute confidence in his line, 
whether in thought or action, and he smiles at attack. He is 
not wounded by the charge of inconsistency, unless there lurks an 
unacknowledged fear of there being something in it after all. 
De Quincey attributes to all men of genius the characteristic of 
tremulous sensibilities, while the highest talent is often below the 
ordinary standard of feeling ; and this probably because talent can 
reach its ideal, while genius is but rarely satisfied with its per- 
formance. However lofty and aspiring may be the self-estimate, 
it is checked by misgivings, which an adverse voice can deepen 
into depression and tem despair. There is no doubt t 
authors, as a tribe, are sensitive in an excessive degree, and this 
because there is no standard of capability but success—none, that 
is, that can be confidently appealed to. Whenever a man is 
really his own critic judge, there is no morbid flinching from 
others’ plainspeaking. us defended, Wordsworth calmly held 
his own against ridicule, and Southey maintained contidence in 
his Madoc, which nobody could read. With him it was alwa, 
the poem “that unquestionably would stand and flourish.” It 
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may be observed that the sensitiveness of authors thrills most 
keenly at the verdict of strangers. A man who can listen 
to the unfavourable judgment of the most competent of his 
friends—anybody, indeed, whom he knows—because he still 
holds himself the better man, will lose his right reason under the 
adverse criticism of an unknown pen; it will assume to his shud- 
dering imagination the hangman's office, himself the victim under 
the mocking stare of the world of readers. We have heard of a man 
taking to his bed for six weeks after an unfavourable critique of 
his poems, which could never have happened if he had sincerely 
believed in his own verses. In the case of such morbid spirits, the 
press is ever reviving in a degree—a faint degree, we trust—the 
old wonder :— 

*Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 


Of course the same self-mistrust is to be detected in all persons 
who are very sensitive to ridicule. It is wise on this account to 
have all our surroundings as correct and according to precedent 
as we can manage to make them. When nothing in circum- 
stances or in the outer man is open to exception, all people are 
more self-possessed in mind and manner. No one cares about 
being laughed at where he is sure of his ground. And here, 
again, we note the unreasonableness of a morbid sentiment. Men 
commonly dread ridicule in proportion as it need not really affect 
them. They can stand, and indeed brave, the laugh of acquaint- 
ance and belongings, while the sneers of people whom they don’t 
know, and never will know, can inflict an exquisite sting. In ques- 
tions of conduct, for a like reason, some people are preposterously 
sensitive to criticism. The faintest hint of disapproval, or even 
difference of opinion, produces a little frenzy of blustering self- 
assertion, through which it is not difficult to detect the white 
feather of self-mistrust. The girl who, in quivering indignation, 
thrusts into the fire a letter of advice against an injudicious 
murriage, tells herself that she is avenging an impertinence, but 
at the bottom there is a doubt of her own prudence and of her 
lover’s worth. 

The sensitiveness of all vehement characters may be regarded 
as a set-oif against the annoyances they cause to their cooler 
neighbours. They are furiously sensitive to blame from others, 
but they are also acutely sensitive to the reproaches of con- 
science. Compunction and remorse show very tragically on 
these people. The same temper that betrays them into outrages 
ensures an equivalent severity of expiation. As typical examples 
of self-abasement, they shame our colder natures until we are 
reconciled to ourselves by the consideration that, if we do not repent 
in their sackcloth, neither do we fall with such precipitation into 
their errors. Sir William Napier was one of these vehement 
spirits; “an error on his part became an agony.” Finding, when 
too late, that he had rashly damaged a brave man’s reputation, he 
might be seen to throw himself on the ground bathed in tears. 
There is an opposite temper, timid and slow, where sensitiveness acts 
as a paralyser; there are people upon whom blame tells so much 
more acutely than praise that one rude critic can silence voice or 
pen, and check a career. If one or two hiss, it is no matter who 
claps. If one man yawns and looks at his watch, general atten- 
tion goes for nothing. If one ear detects a false note, the delight 
of the crowd gives no pleasure. 

While the world in general cannot be said to err in this direc- 
tion, there are few persons, perhaps, to whom the quiverings of 
ultra-sensitiveness are unknown as a temporary experience. And 
it is well to have thus learnt sympathy for natures with which 
this isa normal condition. People have inevitably to bear so much 
from one another, owing to defective perception, that any teaching 
which shall give us an insight into these touchy sensibilities is 
well earned even at the expense of some pain, and, what may seem 
worse in the retrospect, some follies and absurdities. The really 
sensitive organization is a revelation to the observer in quite a 
distinct sense from ordinary physiognomies; a veil is removed; the 
mobile mouth, with its infinite play, its variations, fluctuations, 

uivering self-betrayals, is in itself a lesson, a study, an educator. 

hrough whatever indications it may be read, this temper has a 
use in teaching caution and refinement to minds of less delicacy 
than “ nature. The world more commonly causes pain 
through blundering than from intention. Men, like boys, are often 
cruel because they see the fun solely from their own point of view. 
And if a smile is now and then irresistible when our intellectual 
Samsons make sport for us modern Philistines, we should re- 
member that ultra-sensitiveness is an evil incident to fine powers ; 
and, in its more conspicuous examples, it is very commonly the 
result of an undue intellectual strain from which the mass of 
mankind are in little danger, and of a perpetual tension of the 
faculties of which they certainly know nothing. 


THE WORSHIP OF ANCESTORS. 


ae it chances that English missionary zeal comes 
into such direct collision with native heathen feeling that 
a hostile outbreak is the consequence, the case is certain to be pre- 
judged over a large surface of English opinion. The whole mis- 
sionary world, from its “ philadelphic ” centre in the Strand to its 
remotest village association, will at once accept and promulgate the 
canon that Brother So and So’s views must needs be entirely 


right, for was he not accepted by the committee at home ?—and’ 


that the poor benighted heathen must be hopelessly in the wrong, 


or where would be the need of sending missionaries to him? And 
the more profane world finds in the general term of “ nigger” too 
convenient a way of escape from all geographical and ethnological 
subtleties to make invidious distinctions between the civilized 
dwellers in what the Zimes was pleased the other day to describe 
as “ Oriental latitudes,” and the savages of Central Africa or the 
Pacific. The Englishman is of course in the right as against 
the “nigger,” who, equally of course, is in the wrong. Any 
speaker or writer who should urge that there may be sonicthing, 
after all, to say on the heathen side of the question, would at 
best be regarded as holding a brief in the character of adcocatus 
diaboli, and would be sure among the zealots of the religious 
world to find “the scorner’s chair” brought to the front of the 
platform for his especial occupation. It would require a more 
than ordinary amount of nerve to stand up before the compact 
feminine phalanx of a May meeting for the purpose of uttering 
a word in mitigation of sentence, or even of hinting at the pos- 
sibility of extenuating circumstances, in the case, to take an 
instance now some few years past, of the South Sea Islanders. 
who were known to have killed, and suspected also to have eaten, 
a Nonconformist missionary. The majesty of British power. 
in the person of the naval officer in command at the nearest 
station, was instantly invoked to avenge the wrong; and he, 
if he had followed the venerable traditions of the service, 
would merely have been under the necessity of landing on some 
island in the neighbourhood—the right one if possible—and 
burning the first village he came to. But the officer in this 
instance was not satisfied with traditions and precedents, and tool 
the trouble to make a careful inquiry into the circumstances of 
the affair. The actual murderer was discovered, and very properly 
hanged ; but it was found impossible to withhold some amount of 
sympathy from the islanders, against whom the missionary, dis- 
appointed at the apparent want of success attending his labours, 
had not long before been vehemently denouncing the wrath of the 
Great Spirit. A French vessel at the time, being in want of a 
pilot, had obtained one from the island, and proved to have some 
disease—measles, if we remember rightly—on board, which the 
ilot took home with him, and which spread over the island with 
frightful and fatal rapidity. The poor islanders saw in tne caia- 
mity the fulfilment of the white man’s curse, and in the simplicity 
of their ignorance they sought to remove it by removing its author, 
whose own indiscreet zeal had thus indirectly brought about the 
catastrophe. The recent collision between the teaching of Euro- 
eg missionaries and the popular feeling in China has happily 
ed to no such tragical consequences, and has called for no 
such severe reprisals; but it is probable that any attempt to fix 
on the missionaries the slightest blame for indiscretion in their 
method of dealing with a firmly-rooted popular sentiment, or 
any intimation of an opinion that beneath that sentiment there- 
may be a truth which commands the deepest respect and venera- 
tion of civilized society, would be set down as the most dangerous. 
latitudinarianism, if not as rank infidelity. It is not, therefore, 
without some misgivings lest we should afford an occasion to 
writers of the Record school to prophesy out of their own hearts 
against us in their too familiar style, that we express our belief that. 
the devotion of the Chinese to the spirits of their ancestors, which 
has been the immediate cause of offence between the missionaries 
and the population, is a question which the highest and most 
enlightened Christian teaching would approach with the deepest 
tenderness and the most profound respect. 

In an account of the rite of ancestor-worship as now practised 
in China, contained in a recent number of a religious periodical, 
the writer, while evidently regarding it as the darkest of super- 
stitions, has yet related the details with great fairness and 
candour, and has given a description of this national devotion 
which, allowing for some quaintness of ornament and accessories, 
is very touching in its simple beauty. If it be allowable 
to clear the question from the issues of controversial theo- 
logy which it indirectly raises, it may be maintained that in the 
principle of ancestor-worship there is found a common bond of 
religious sentiment between the elaborate, though differing and 
almost independent, civilizations of the extremes of East and West. 
Throughout the greater part of Christendom the devout and tender 
associations which gather round the Saints of the Church, and the 
cultus paid to them, present an exact parallel to the reverence of a 
Chinese gentleman before the tomb or the shrine of his ancestors ; 
and the charge of superstition, or of such admixture of superstition 
as may accompany the act in either case, will apply equally to 
both ; while it would be unfair to deny the existence of an element. 
of true religious sentiment in the one, which all except the very 
narrowest of partisans will allow to exist in the other. And, of 
the two cases, the motive which animates the heathen cultus is 
plainly more real, more natural, and appeals more closely to a 
man’s own feeling and experience, than that which issues in 
devotion to the Saints of the Eastern or Western Church. A 
man’s family descent is nearer to him, and therefore more of 
a reality, than any calendar can be. To recognise our indebted- 
ness to minds or to examples of other ages in a sphere entirely 
independent of ourselves as far as external relations ie re- 
quires at the least a considerable exercise of the intellectual 
powers ; while the acknowledgment of inheritance from our paren:s 
of mental character, and of indebtedness to them for training 
and influence, is as obvious as that of inheritance of property 
or of the characteristics of physical likeness, In its orizin, 
indeed, the very devotion paid to the Saints of the Church 
is that of descendants towards a spiritual ancestry, the princip's 
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a generation, while in the Christian hagiologies a long in- 
tery 


obedience. 
It is not within our province to enter into so deeply spiritual 
an inquiry as that belonging to the nature of prayer; it may 
be sufficient here to point out that the shades of thought and 
expression by which commemoration passes into praise, praise 
and contemplation into a strong aspiration on the part of the 
living that they may attain to the standard of the dead, and 
this again into prayer, are too gradual and imperceptible to be 
marked off by strongly defined lines. The memory of the past, 
and therefore of those who lived in the past, is the basis of his- 
tory and is of the essence of civilization; and the Chinese gen- 
tleman who kneels before the memorial tablet of his father, in 
recognition “of the root of his existence,” and aslis of the sj/)": of 
the dead to “ grant that his posterity may be illustrious,” ac.iow- 
ledges, in outward form at least, the channels through which the 
historical stream has flowed on to his own time, with the gifts of 
, external prosperity and power, and the higher blessings of intellectual 
' progress and refinement, which it has brought with it. It is his own 
fault if he fails to trace to their source whatever benefits his own 
life, in its outward accessories or its inward energies, has 
derived from his fathers, or if he takes to himself the credit of 
being the architect of his own fortunes, and the framer of his 
own intellectual and moral character. And there is in the theory 
of this Chinese ancestor-worship—whether it be realized in prac- 
tice or not is quite another msiter—a distinct advantage to be 
gained, which European family life, except in the few cases where 
its members have found a place in more or less widely known 
history, fails to reach. or the most part, and in the majority of 
cases, an Englishman’s great grandfather is a mere nominis wnbra 
to himself. He may owe to him all the stability of character, and 
all the acuteness of intellect which he possesses; and yet if he has 
not inherited this knowledge through the traditions of the inter- 
mediate generations, he may live and die in utter ignorance of the 
stages by which his own life has been built up. The gentleman 
of China who bows at the shrine of his father, as he has seen his 
father in his turn do before him, has at any rate the opportunity 
made to his hand for transmitting to his children the record of 
noble lives in the immediate past and in close connexion with 
it. And such a “worship”—we use the term without scruple 
as one in common use still in the experience of country gentlemen 
and mayors of boroughs—of ancestors is to the full as legiti- 
mate as the familiar type of the same devotion among our- 
selves, while it has greater practical advant The English- 
man’s ancestral shrine, if he is not permitted to cross the privileged 
and more sacred threshold of the Peerage, is the Landed 
Gentry of Sir Bernard Burke. As regards the worshipper per- 
sonally, the difference in the two instances would seem to be 
that the Chinese in his domestic oratory worships his ancestors 
in their relation to himself; while the Englishman, with his 
Burke, worships himself in his relation to his ancestors. Some 
modern writer has said that the average Englishman would rather 
trace his descent from an outlaw who was hanged under the Plan- 
enets than from a successful linendraper who was Lord Mayor 
under the Georges; and there is a deal of truth in the 
epi . We do not intend for a moment to raise the 
social question involved in this preference; we quote it only 
for the sake of the suggestion which it affords that our na- 
tional theory of ancestor-worship might possibly be regarded in 
China with something of the same astonishment as that with 
which at first sight we might look upon the practice which pre- 
vails in the great Oriental Empire. Whatever may be the form of 
its expression at different times and by different races, the prin- 
ciple which leads men to take a pride in the names and memories 
of those who have gone before them, and to pay a religious venera- 
tion to them whether as a natural or a spiritual ancestry, is the 
same, and is one which belongs to the higher part of human nature. 


between the world and the Church, as moving in entirely — 
orbits, is represented in the heraldic honours of the family 
tree; while the subordination of the invisible to the visible, 
and the substitution of the family idea for that of the Church 
in the spiritual world, has its type in the singular and beau- 
tiful devotion which has recently in China given such offence 
to over-zealous and injudicious missionaries. Imperfect and 
strange as this development of religious feeling must of necessity 
seem to us, it reaches far more deeply into the true ground on 
which all hope rests in human life than the cold and barren 
Positivist creed which denies to the dead any separate spiri- 
tual existence, and annihilates every worthy life and deed in 
the past by veiling it with an unsubstantial shadow called 
“ Humanity”; and it presents to us a borderland upon which the 
Oriental religions may stand together with the creeds of Chris- 
tendom, and look together into the historical past as a spiritual 
present, not without a light shining from a higher sphere on both, 
and a higher monte A uniting the voices of both in obedience to 
the precept—itself belonging to a borderland of religious thought— 
“ Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us.” 
And it may be a question worthy of some consideration whether 
freedom from any taint of Oriental or mediseval superstitions in 
our relation to the dead is altogether so great a gain as men may 
be inclined to represent it, if they have fallen instead into the 
more modern habit of praising nobody except themselves. 


YOUNG FRANCE UNDER DISCIPLINE. 


A= the many good stories told of “Old Keate,” perhaps 
the best is that of the boy who called on him to take leave. 
“You seem to know me very well,” said the great Ilead-Master, 
“but I have no remembrance of ever having seen your face 
before.” “ You were better acquainted, sir, with my other end” 
was the unblushing reply. An amusing police case at Bordeaux 
shows at any rate the difliculty of making any such acquaintance 
in France. We own to a certain sympathy with the German 
philosopher who had only a fortnight to study England in, and 
spent it in the Thames Police Court. The life of England a 
hundred years ago lies rather in the Newgate Calendar than in the 
Annual Register, and we fancy that the true state of French so- 
ciety lies open for us not so much in the Faits Divers as in the 
Bulletin Judiciare. At any rate the reports of the Police Court 
of Bordeaux give us a queer little peep into that strange chaos 
of clashing creeds, sentiments, tendencies which we call France 
under the Empire. Boy life, Jesuit life, domestic life, legal life, 
all stand out in epi matic contrast; and the boy esprit fort, 
the boy devotee, the indignant father, the acquiescent father, the 
dignified rector, and the penitent usher, the sceptical judge, and 
the more than sceptical audience, tell their different tales as 
variously and perhaps as picturesquely as the “ half-Rome,” and 
the “other half-Rome,” the Guidos and the Pompilias of Mr. 
Browning's last poem. The mere fact that two words seem to have 
set all Bordeaux on fire becomes intelligible when we remember 
that the two words “flogging” and “ Jesuit ” embody that Old 
‘rance which New France has left on the other side of the gulf 
of 89. In England, conscious of an “ Old Keate,” who flogged a 
duke’s son or an attorney’s son with the same judicial impartiality, 
the birch was the one great national protest for social equality. 
France, where the noble and the roturier divided the question of 
blows between them by the simple process of the one class claiming 
to administer, and the other cabanitting to receive, the whipping, 
it is no wonder that the plebeian epidermis has ever shown itse 
singularly sensitive to a return of the ancien régime. The aboli- 
tion of the birch was one of the first exploits of the Revolution, 
and its restoration, in the eyes of “ M. le Président ” and the sym- 
thizing audience, would certainly bring in its train the rule of the 
Yount de Chambord and the oldest of “old parties.” Hence it is 
that in the minds of all friends of the Revolution there exists a 
certain connexion between the ideas of the birch and of the Jesuits. 
Behind those mysterious walls which shroud the Society from 
Voltairian eyes, l'rance suspects the reverend Fathers of constantly 
hankering alter “Old Keate’s” acquaintance with “the other end.” 
And certainly the famous Bordeaux case justifies, to a certain 
extent, the suspicions of France. 
It is time, however, to let the different groups tell their own 
tale, and necessarily the victims come first. Master Joseph 
Ségéral, of the ripe age of thirteen and a-half, seems to have 
waged a fierce war with a schoolfellow over a contested debt of 
threepence, which ended in an unfortunate accident. ‘ Dans notre 
dispute je relevai brusquement le coude qui le frappe au nez et le 
fit saigner.” The close of morning school found Master Ségéral a 
prisoner in a cell lighted only by a window from the corridor. The 
furniture must be deniied in Master Joseph's own picturesque 
words as we find them in the procés verbal ;—*“ Le sol est bitume. 
Il n’y avait aucun siége, aucun meuble, rien qu’un vase de nuit.” 
A crust of bread at four—he had fasted since breakfast—varied 
existence till the arrival of le Pére Commire at ten; and with the 
reverend Father came “la discipline.” The discipline (Keate’s 
“birch” shrinks humbled before the grandeur of such a title) 
consists of “une réunion de cordes solidement qui se ter- 
minent par plusieurs brins & neeuds.” The discipline proved too 
much for Master Ségéral, and he rushed, a little sansculotte for the 


The habit of thought which merges the visible in the invisible, 


nonce, into the bed-chamber of Pére de la Judie for protection, 
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underlying the rite being the same in China as in Christendom. | and the family in the Church, has applied the apm in the 
In the application of the principle the Oriental civilization is at | worship of saints; the purely secular view which distinguishes 
least the more consistent of the two; for the Chinese ancestor- 
_ connects itself immediately with the memory of the 
ization. In other words, the worship is paid where in the one | 
case it is inevitable, and in the other momsans: impossible, | 
that there should be a recognition of personal relationship 

| between the living and the dead generations. It would thus 

: follow that, all questions of creed apart, whatever of re- 

‘ verential consideration the established practice of the larger 

part of Christendom may demand from those who do not conform 

4 to it, may be claimed with even a greater show of reason for the 

traditional worship of China. This is no doubt a claim which the 

; missionary world will very readily allow; the process of tarring 
both with the same stick, and marking each in great black letters | 

, as “idolatry,” being extremely simple and, in such circles, satis- 

, factory. But then, as we are now Seancaty told, “we are living 

‘ in unsettled times”; and there are minds for which the great 

) No-Popery syllogism has failed to provide a solution of all ques- 

or tions in religious thought. Even the Times has lately discovered 

4 the existence of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and has expressed 

1 a wish to know more about him; and — it is not too much 

. to hope that one result of applying “ the historical method” to 

kc matters of religious belief and worship will be the discovery of 

f a clearly-marked common origin in the Commemorations and 

i Founders’-days dear to Protestantism, and the festivals of the 

‘e Calendar dear to the nations both of the Eastern and Western —— 
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The bed, however, was eminently convenient for the purposes of | cacy evidenced in such relations between a mother and a boy of 


chastisement. Master Joseph found his cries smothered in the 
mattrass, and Father Commire finished the execution “a son 
gré.” Obviously this Ségéral, of thirteen and a-half, isan esprit fort 
upon whom the teaching of the reverend fathers has had little effect. 
On the martyrs who succeed its traces are more evident. Master 
de Connat, who has made a similar deposition, and who has even 
recorded a wonderful declaration of le P. Commire —“ Je suis 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Vexécuteur ; je n’ai contre vous aucun motif de haine; mais il | 


faut que je vous fustige”—declares the story a little exaggerated, 


and attributes the unfortunate rents “de mon pantalon” to the | 
nails of a desk, ‘sur laquelle je m’agitais beaucoup” during the | 


operation. Trimming such as this, however, is cast contemptuously 
away by Master Léon de Montfort. This remarkable boy, con- 
scious of his fault, seems absolutely to have asked for a whipping. 
We take refuge in the Report :— 

Quatriéme témoin.—Léon de Montfort, agé de treize ans ct demi, dléve de 
Yécole des PP. Jésuites d Tivoli: Un jour de l'année derniére, comme je 
venais de commettre une faute grave, apres en avoir commis un certain 
nombre depuis tres-peu de temps, je demandai au P. Commire de me chaticr 


il me les a donnés. (Hilarité.) 

D. Mon enfant, si ce que vous dites 1d est vrai, il faut avouer que vous 
étes l’écolier le plus extraordinaire, le plus singulier, Je plus excentrique, non 
seulement de Bordeaux, mais encore peut-étre du monde entier. Comment ! 
cest vous qui demandez & votre maitre de vous administrer le fouet ! 
c'est vous qui priez qu’on veuille bien vous fouetter !—R. Oui, Monsieur. 

D. Et vous avez recu, avez-vous dit, dans l’instruction, soixante coups de 
fouet ?—R. Oh! ceci est bien sans doute un peu exagéré. Je ne pense pas 
en avoir regu autant. 

D. Enfin, quel que soit le nombre, cela vous a-t-il fait du mal ?—R. Non, 
Monsieur. 

D. Tout au contraire, sans doute. Vous en avez été trés-satisfait ?—R. 
Oui, Monsieur. 

D. Je répete que vous étes un prodigieux écolier ! 


It isin vain that the insidious advocate points out the contra- 
diction between Master Léon’s latest theory of the discipline and 
his earlier deposition, in which he represented the reverend Father 
as offering, and not himself as demanding, this chastisement. The 
grandeur of his reply rouses the President to action :— 


Dans Iinstruction, votre déposition, légerement différente de celle que 
vous venez de faire, quoique encore bien étonnante, serait cependant plus 
croyable. Vous y disiez que le P. Commire vous ayant offert de vous 
administrer la discipline, vous y aviez consenti. Aujourd’hui, vous rencheé- 
rissez la-dessus. Ce n’est plus le P. Commire qui vous a offert, c’est vous 
qui avez demandé, Je dois dire que votre premivre version est confurme, et 
non pas celle d’aujourd’hui, a la déclaration du P. Commire.—R. Monsieur 
le président, qui accepte, demande! (Mouvement trés-marqué dans l’audi- 


toire. 

M. le Président: Qui accepte, demande! dites-vous. C'est 1, mon 
enfant, une singulitre maxime, et que ne vous a pas suggérée une con- 
naissance loyale du sens des mots. A moins d’avoir les notions perverties 
ou d'étre le dernier de votre classe en synonymie, vous devez savoir 
qu’accepter n’est pas du tout la méme chose que demander. Par conséquent, 
en disant l’un pour l’autre, vous ne dites pas du tout la vérité. 


Master Léon was, indeed, far from telling the whole truth. If 
Pére de la Judie is to be believed, he is a child of a far more ex- 
traordinary nature than even the astonished advocate could have 
imagined. “C'est un enfant trés-singulier, trés-extraordinaire. 
Il lui arrivera, par exemple, au réfectoire, 4 l'étude, au milicu du 
silence, d’entonner la préface de la Messe, ou la Kyrie Eléison. 
Sa nature ne se peut comparer & aucune autre.” We sincerely 
trust not. But the figure was wanted to complete the picture. A 
boy like this, after all, is the “ Young France” which the reverend 
fathers can do something with. He has in him the makings of 
a fine enthusiast, although his spontaneous outbursts at the dinner- 
takle are a little inconvenient in his earlier years. And it is an 
enthusiasm which will never forget the bounds of a dexterous 
owe Suarez himself could not have excelled that “ M. le 
ident, qui accepte, demande ! ” 

The President, however, only comes into full play when the 

ts make their appearance. He conducts a running fight with 
anold neval officer, M. de Longat, whose theories about corporal 
unishment are utterly at variance with the theories of 89. It 
is in vain that the President condemns, in the name of the law, 
nts who “abuse their authority and their strength to rage 
cruelly against a being weaker than themselves,” that he declares 
that fathers have no right to beat their children, still less to dele- 
gate such a right to others. M. de Longat takes his stand upon 
facts, and the facts are certainly telling. “I prefer that my son 
should be whipped at twelve, than that he should be a scoundrel 
at thirty.” We can hardly wonder that such a perfectly illogical 
mode ot treating the question rouses the indignation of the Court :— 

M. le Président,—Mais admettriez-vous donc, Monsieur, qu’on eit agi 
envers votre fils comme on I'a fait envers le jeune Ségéral ; que l’on eut 
déchiré sa chemise, étouffé scs cris et blessé ses reins et ses cuisses ?—R, Oui, 
Monsieur, s'il avait mérité. 

M. le Président,—Allons, Monsieur, vous vous croyez encore a votre bord ! 
Ce sont la des traitements que l’on emploie vis-2-vis des coolies ou des 
mousses ! 

Madame de Longat is as unreasonable as the naval officer himself. 
Had her boy received the whipping which his “ardent imagina- 
tion” has depicted, he would certainly have told her of it. 
“ Mais, Madame,” remonstrates the Advocate— 

votre fils disait avoir été frappé i un endroit qui ne se voit pas au par- 
loir. Vous auriez pu ignorer cette correction qu'il aurait subic, et que, par 
un sentiment facile a comprendre, il vous aurait cachée ?—R. Monsieur, mon 
fils me dit tout. I] ne m’a jamais dit cela. . 


The Court is naturally astonished by the extreme want of deli- 


thirteen, and deals with Madame accordingly :— 

M. le Président,—Vous ne voulez assurément pas dire, Madame, que si ses 
maitres l’eussent mis en sang, eussent déchiré sa chemise, étouffé ses plaintes, 
vous auriez approuvé cela ?—N. Non, Monsieur; mais .. . c 

M. le Président,—Cela suffit, Madame. Il n’y a pas un coeur de mére qui 
pat faire une autre réponse. 

If the Court, however, had its own embarrassments in dealin 
with illogical parents, it had none in dealing with the reveren 


| fathers themselves. No beings were ever more unlike the con- 


ventional Jesuits of Exeter Hall or M. Eugéne Sue than these 
Jesuits of Bordeaux. Their answers give one the notion of ex- 
tremely stupid people thrown into a great fright. They are 
marvellously humble, and they are marvellously evasive, but their 
humility is the humility of schoolboys before a thrashing, and their 
evasions are simply transparent and silly. The rector declares he 
knows nothing about the discipline, and that these whippings, 
which the evidence proves to y been pretty frequent, were 
absolutely contrary to the rules of the Society. P. de la Judie 


ep ; ! re de v | denies having authorized the correction; he had only turned his 
en m’administrant des coups de discipline. Ila fait ce que je lui demandai, | 


back and gone on with his writing while the boy was whipped on 
his bed. Father Commire plays with sdmiashle resignation the 
part of scapegoat ; he has acted on his own impulse, without orders 
from his superior—* pour une correction de ce genre, la hiérarchie 
n’existe pas.’’ Nothing can be clearer than that corporal punish- 
ment was the regular system of the school, but not one of 
the fathers will admit it; and, instead of boldly facing the 
question on the ground of common sense, they plunge into a 
series of distinctions, evasions, and retractations which are cer- 
tainly not calculated to raise the general estimate of their veracity. 
We certainly do not coincide with the verdict which doomed the 
two reverend gentiemen to ten days’ imprisonment and a fine of 300 
francs for whipping a boy who fairly deserved a whipping; but 
the solitary hours of detention may be spent profitably enough by 
Fathers Commire and La Judie in considering whether a system 
that produces a sense of truth such as their own, and a fine re- 
ligious fervour like the boy De Montfort’s, is precisely a system 
adapted to convert “ Young France.” ‘ 


MONEY-LENDERS AND UNDERGRADUATES. 


HERE is something quite touching about the fresh enthu- 

siasm with which certain classes of nglishmen appeal for aid 
to the newspapers. It strikes somebody all of a sudden that there 
is more pauperism than there ought to be, or that people ma 
with less prudence than is compatible with a due regard to Mal- 
thusian principles, or that the clergy don’t find something new 
and startling to say every Sunday about the most well-worn 
of all topics of human discussion. Apparently his first impression 
is that the existence of the evil, whatever it may be, has never 
been remarked by any other human being. Accordingly he rushes 
off to announce it with the eagerness of an astronomer discovering 
a new planet, or a traveller who has found a new route through a 
previously unknown district. He labours for the most part under 
the conviction that, as soon as his marvellous discovery has been 
proclaimed,a crowd of imitators will rush up and cail him blessed ; 
and, singular as it seems, he is generally not far wrong in his anti- 
cipation, especially if he happens to hit upon his discovery in 
some season when very little is going on. But, what is even 
stranger, he appears to cherish the comfortable faith—at least he 
always professes that faith to the newspaper of his contidence— 
that as soon as his discovery is announced a change will take 
place in human nature, that paupers will suddenly become solvent, 
that people about to marry will become prudent, and that sermons 
will for the future be entertaining. No amount of failure seems 
to damp this enthusiasm; and consequently there are certain 
venerable cries which are taken up at intervals cf a few months, 
which swell the columns of newspapers for a few days or weeks, 
and which are then dismissed to slumber again in peace until some 
new inquirer hits once more upon the obvious truism which, if 
we might judge from the enthusiasm which it evokes at each re- 
appearance, might have been unnoticed from the creation of the 
world to the day in which it is taken up by the press. The ad- 
vantages which this singular delusion confers upon the editors of 
newspapers are too obvious to need comment. Indeed, if the 
public were not on the whole a very simple and confiding public, 
the task of those useful functionaries would be much more trouble- 
some than is actually the case. 


Such, at least, is our only mode of accounting for a phenomenon 
of which a letter which recently appeared in the Times affords an 
excellent illustration. It seems to have suddenly occurred toa 
gentleman that the practice of lending money to thoughtless youn 
men is one which leads to great evils. He was very naturally Ted 
to this remark by a circular which had been sent to two of his 
sons at Cambridge. He did not reflect, or did not care for the 
fact, that the same remark had been made by the authors of a 
good many novels, satires, and essays upon social subjects, during 
the present and several ing generations. He accordingly 
wrote a very proper letter to the Times, enclosing the circular 
in question, and the very satisfactory letter which he had sent in 
reply. He had had the satisfaction of informing the would-be 
usurer that, if the law were in a proper state, the said usurer 
would be whipped through the town at the cart’s tail. This is 
the kind of remark which always gives unqualified satisfaction 
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to its author. The only drawback to the pleasure of telling a 
man in the plainest possible terms that you consider him to 
be a dirty scoundrel, is the difficulty of confiding your opinion to 
the world at large. It is exquisitely pleasant to pull @ man’s nose, 
or to administer a hearty and concentrated kick to an ignominious 
part of his person. If you can only do it in the presence of a 
good many thousand people, with the perfect confidence that they 
will very much applaud what you have done, there are perhaps 
few purer pleasures which fall to the lot of poor humanity. This 
is substantially the satisfaction derived from insulting a money- 
lender in the columns o/ the Times ; and though we may be some- 
what sceptical as to the permanent advantage likely to result 
to the morals of the community, and may even doubt whether 
the incidental advertisement is not likely to be more effectual 
than the high moral indignation, we fully sympathize with the 
delight of the indignant parent. At any rate, whether useful or 
otherwise, the Zimes published the letter, and followed it up b 
some sensible comments. It may be doubtful whether at this 
— season, with the Irish Church, and Vote by Ballot, and East 

mdon distress, and various other topics looming in the distance, 
any share of public attention will be gained for the discus- 
sion. Itis a pity that the money-lender did not write about the 
beginning of August. A few passing remarks, however, may be 
bestowed upon the subject. 


It is a painfully obvious truth that it is a very bad thing for 


young men to get into the habit of borrowing money at exorbitant 
rates of interest. Whether a sound political economy would ap- 
e of repressing the practice by whipping the extortioners 
through the town at the cart’s tail, is a more difficult question. 
The practice of drawing the teeth of Jews, so extensively practised 
in the middle ages according to historical novelists, is not supposed 
to have made them more reasonable in their demands, nor to have 
materially diminished their business. Thereis a primd facie objec- 
tion against all such regulations, as being more likely to raise the rate 
of interest than to diminish the objectionable practice. We have 
only to ask whether the position of undergraduates is so exceptional 
that any special measures should be adopted for their protection. 
Are they to be considered as children likely to be improved by a 
ental supervision, or as men who must learn, like other men, 
something by advice and a good deal by experience? An under- 
graduate is, we know, apt to be a very silly and thoughtless 
creature. He is in the occasional habit, as we learn from legal 
eedings, of launching out into the most foolish expenditure ; 
e orders illustrated. Bibles costing fifty guineas, in order to get a 
troublesome tradesman out of his rooms; he incurs debts for 
jewellery equal to a year’s income of his father’s living; and it is 
not surprising if he sometimes borrows money on terms which 
imply that he will repay the capital two or three times over and 
then owe as much as before. Amongst the three thousand or 
more young men at Oxford and Cambridge, it is perhaps probable 
that there are some few who are playing these follies once more. 
Parents or guardians who have the misfortune to be connected 
with lads of this happy genius for expenditure are to be excused 
if they cry out for stricter supervision and feel a certain itching 
in their elias for the handle of a cat-o’-nine tails. Perhaps they 
regret that some such instrument was not previously applied more 
freely to their interesting charge, and would be glad to pay off 
capital and interest of the overdue debt of lashes on the back of 
the usurer, that he may do vicarious penance. 

Thoughtless, however, as undergraduates may be—and certainly 
no one will believe that they are distinguished by an excessive 
development of the reflective powers—we think that the frequency 
of the evil may be easily exaggerated. When a case appears in 
the Bankruptcy Court, or a tradesman brings an action for re- 
covering some preposterous debt, there is a fine opportunity for 
the display of virtuous indignation. There is an article or two in 
the daily papers ; the foolish youth and the designing creditor 
are vigorously denounced, and the outside public fancies that 
undergraduates generally are — in aristocratic hotbeds 
of luxury to the practice of reckless extravagance. We believe, 
however, that experienced persons will agree that these cases 
are very exceptional. It is true that many undergraduates are 
apt to be too luxurious; they spend more money on enter- 
tainments or on dress than they ought, and they leave the 
University with debts which are an annoyance to themselves or 
their parents. The whole tone of the place is perhaps too favour- 
able to the luxurious easy-going student, and too discouraging to 
the virtues of frugality and hard work. But we do not believe 
that usurers reap any large profit from their efforts to corrupt in- 
genuous youth. A large proportion of ee as if not par- 
ticularly sensible, have a certain timidity about money matters. 
They know very well what is meant by the process of going to 
the dogs, and are quite aware of the initial steps which conduct to 
that consummation. If the tutors do their duty as well as is usually 
the case, they soon discover the fact, when a youth is unduly extra- 

t, and are able to back up their own by parental authority. 
Youthful taste is generally in the direction of ostentatious modes 
of expenditure, and the authorities are only too glad to dismiss 
the rising spendthrift from their walls if they cannot put some other 
check upon his extravagance. The sinners who bring discredit upon 
the place are generally of two classes. They are sometimes lads who 
have coe Agcermana prematurely masters of a fortune which 
they fancy to be endless, and think that they may incur unlimited 
debts because they have independent means of greater amount 
than the allowances of their companions. If they have any sense, 
they learn prudence after the precedent of Pendennis, at the ex- 


pense of some slice of their property, or they may develop a 
taste for gambling or the Turf, which brings them to ultimate 
ruin. The position is certainly a dangerous one, and would be so 
under any regulations; but we doubt whether the power of bor- 
rowing money at exorbitant rates is likely to increase the danger 
materially. at resource comes later, after the wasteful habits 
have become settled. The other class of which we speak is that 
of the ingenuous youths who seem to be predestined scamps. 
There is always a certain number of young men in whose faces we 
may read the decree of destiny, that they will sooner or later 
become billiard markers, blacklegs, enlist in the Zouaves, or in 
some other way descend to the bettom of the social scale. The 
only way to deal with them is to get rid of them as speedily as 
possible. If some share in their ruin goes to the usurers, we are 
sorry for it, because we grudge any plunder to such pests of 
society ; but it probably only shortens an inevitable process. The 
margin of weak, though really well-meaning, young men at the 
Universities who are seduced to destruction by the wiles of 
money-lenders we believe to be very small, though perhaps it is 
to be regretted that any such should burn their fingers at all 
sensibly. 

In shen, the utmost that could be done by the cart’s-tail process 
would be very trifling. Young men at the University are necessarily 
exposed to many nee, and it is of the theory of the 
place that they should be exposed to temptation, There are more 
detestable scoundrels than even the money-lending attorneys. 
The quack advertisements prove the existence of a class of loath- 
some parasites upon society, whom we should not wish to see at 
the cart’s-tail only because such a punishment would be infinitely 
too good for them; and their existence proves sufficiently the 
existence of vices which are really a much greater evil than 
simple extravagance in money. Every one knows that the mere 
discipline of the University can do very little to repress 
the evils of immorality. oung men enjoying the freedom 
which is essential to University life are constantly liable to 
dangers which cannot be eradicated by any rules enforced by 
authority. The discipline indeed may be far from useless, if only 
as preserving a certain de of decency; but any substantial 
improvement must come from the slower action of moral in- 
fluences. In the same way, tutors who enjoy the respect of their 
pupils can do much to raise the tone of their pupils in regard to 
money matters. They can bring into discredit the snobbish 
public opinion—for young men are quite as capable of being snobs 
as their elders—which uently tends to encourage absurd ex- 
penditure, without much help from sumptuary laws; and, above 
all, they can getrid of those who set the worst example, and act as 
centres of — influence. Any one who knows the Uni- 
versities will feel that there is plenty of room for improvement in 
these respects. But, compared with such influences, the effect of 
the cart’s-tail would be infinitesimal. It might force the tempter 
to adopt rather more roundabout and dirty channels for approach- 
ing his prey, but the small number who fall to his arts at 
present would manage to find their way to him in spite of any 
practicable regulations, and would perhaps get into rather deeper 
mud than before. The evil arising from similar ices in the 
public offices has been very properly met by the Treasury minute 
announcing rules for the punishment of persons becoming embar- 
rassed or being parties to accommodation bills. A clerk in an 
office or a subaltern in the army is more independent, and is in an 
atmosphere more favourable to extravagance, than an under- 
graduate; and the rules suggested are likely to be beneficial to 
the Civil Service as well as to the servants, or, as the Treasury 
is pleased to call them after the manner of haberdashers, employés, 
themselves. It is plainly right that the public should insist upon 
certain tests of respectability in the case of those to whom it is 
paying salaries, and should — them with special motives 
for prudence and good conduct, as they are in a position of 
responsibility and temptation. But we are of opinion that the 
existing machinery is quite sufficient in the case of the Universities 
if, as we believe to be the case, it is used with proper energy and 
care. 


DOCTOR POSITIVUS. 


N indictment against the whole human race is not likely to 

be a very short document. The history of human folly and 
error in one hundred volumes folio, which Lord Lytton makes his 
hero to have projected, could not be much more elaborate than 
the confutation of every conviction and conclusion, every religious 
and moral system, every philosophy of life, every chart and scale 
of truth hitherto accepted by mankind, which we have lately 
received from a body of reformers constituted at New York. 
“The First Positivist Society of New York, Box No. 6,055, 
N.Y. Post Office,” have ressed themselves wrbi et } 
or rather to the Kosmos — with a creed in full. And 
very full indeed it is. It settles, on principles firm as Tene- 
riffe or Atlas, these little matters—“a Scientific Religion ; the 
Dynamic Theory of the Universe; Time and Space Ex- 
plained ; Foree and Its Changes to account for all Phenomena; 
and a New System of Morals.” Twelve columns of the New York 
World are, after all, a narrow canvass on which to display this 
gigantic procession of new truths. Considering that the advo- 
cate of the human race, Anacharsis Clootz, confined himself and 
his sublime mission to the scanty purpose of redressing social 
and political disorders, the regenerators of humanity have been 
moderate in compressing into forty articles and an appendix the 
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credenda of the new gospel, which, as their prophets say, “ taken 
together, cover the whole of human activity, thought, and emo- 
tion, and place life, progress, and reform upon a solid basis.” 
Forty Stripes, save one, is the burden laid upon our shoulders by 
a bigoted State Church, but the XX XIX Articles themselves are 
but tow and packthread to the forty stern decrees which have 
been fulminated to the world from Box No. 6,055. Doctor Posi- 
tivus at New York cannot be said to be brief, but he is emphatic ; 
and, all things considered, seeing that he has only to prove that 
every religion which ever has existed is sheer nonsense, every sys- 
tem of morals hitherto taught and practised a mere illusion and 
snare, and every philosophy nothing better than fumbling and 
stumbling in the dark, forty articles which not only destroy all 
that the world has ever believed in and held sacred, but also 
reveal all truth, and settle every doubt and difficulty which ever 
has been or can be, form, we repeat, a very brief and portable 
manual, 

Diruit of course goes before edificat, and before the New York 
Positivists build up their new world they must get rid of the old 
one. And a very clean sweep, indeed, they make of it; the besom 
of destruction is plied by a strong and willing hand. We prefer 
to let the iconoclasts enumerate the idols which they have shat- 
tered:—* It is no longer possible for an honest inquirer to accept as 
true any of the prevalent religions. . The great need of 
our age is a thorough and entire change of all human thoughts, 
feelings, hopes, and interests, from the ancient theological sub- 
jective and illusory suppositions of Hebrew and Christian 
mythology to the modern, objective, practical, and positive conclu- 
sions, previsions, and rewards of science.” A pleonastic enumera- 
tion of the effete human hopes and interests which are got rid of is 
given, and we are asked with a grim and sarcastic air of triumph to 
attend to the results of “the inevitable creed of the new Faith. 
It sweeps at once into the limbo of vacuity all notions and 
hopes that the mass of our race from its earliest history has 
hitherto rested upon as they passed from the womb to the grave. 
We find ourselves in a new world.” Very new indeed, and 
without much to fili it; for it is asked, “ Where under this 
view are ‘creation,’ ‘end of the world,’ ‘ personal gods,’ 
or ‘God,’ ‘the immortal spirit’ or ‘soul’ of man, the ‘heaven,’ 
‘hell,’ ‘devil,’ ‘sin,’ ‘repentance,’ ‘resurrection’... and the 
‘feelings’ that have led and held man upward. All these vanish.” 
M. Auguste Comte surveys the world despoiled of “all human 
thoughts, feelings, hopes, and interests.” He has blotted out 
from the firmament “all notions and hopes” which have hitherto 
lighted the path of humanity, and which as a fact, whether 
true or false, have made man to be what man is, and he stands 
in a universe ghastly as the lunar sphere, in which there is 
neither God nor spirit. Doctor Positivus assuring us that im- 
mortality, any notion of Deity, any recognition of the soul, or any 
conception of sin, repentance, and judgment to come, are consigned 
for ever to the limbo of vacuity, we run to the New York Post 
Ollice, Box No. 6,055, to discover what this very New World is 
peopled with and does consist of. At first the inquiry seemed rather 
supertiuous ; for the New York Positivists boast that the great end 
at which they have arrived is simply the Buddhist Nirwana, only “a 
Nirwana more complete and real.” But there is a real distinction 
between the Buddhist and the Positivist absorption. It has been 
doubted whether the Buddhist Nirwana is absolute nihilism ; 
at any rate the New York reformers, whether correctly or not, treat 
the Oriental absorption as passing into the infinite and eternal, while 
to themselves there is no intinite and no eternal; and with this 
Positivist, nihilism, if we understand it, which we have a shrewd 
suspicion that we do not, there is no anything except that every- 
thing which is nought, and that transcendental nought which 
is everything. But we shall be told that with the Positivist there 
is something, though we are by no means certain that “ thing” is 
an orthodox word in the new Faith, 

This thing is Force: Force is the sole reality. “The real secret 
of life and growth is the play of. force, called Osmosis, .e., 
filtration.” ‘This is the new Gospel; and we are thankful to get 
it in its most condensed and elementary form. All religious 
hopes and fears, human interests and duties, being got rid of, we 
stand face to face with the one solid incontrovertible truth, 
majestic in its simplicity and power—“ Osmosis, e., filtration.” 
We do not tind from the dictionaries that Osmosis, if it is taken 
from wopic, means filtration at all, but is simply a formation from 
wtiw, trade, but the creator of a new word has a perfect right to 
make his own Greek, Osmosis then is the new Gospel; or rather 
everything is Osmosis. We are Osmosis. God, if there be a God, 
which there is net—man, only he is an aggregate of cells—the 
human will, but this is only a succession of cellular vibrations—all 
are Osmosis. This brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof, fretted with golden fires—this piece of work noble in reason, 
intinite in faculties, in form and moving express and admirable, in 
action angelic, in apprehension godlike, this beauty of the world, 
this paragon of animals, this quintessence and microcosm—this Man 
is only Osmosis. Immortality, the life that is to be, all hopes, all 
passions, all desires, fears, aspirations, all duty, all sensation, 
reflection, memory, and will, all that ever has been, is, and is to 
be, things material and spiritual, human and divine, are Osmosis. 
Soall with one voice, about the space of two hours, cried, Great 
is Osmosis of the Positivists. 

Archimedes could have moved the world had he been sure of 
his standpoint, as newspaper writers say, of his leverage; and 
the Positivists, as ne are all for the religion of science, must 
accept this amon, other dynamica! laws. Before we attirm or 


deny their power to upset the present Kosmos, we may make some 
inquiries about their leve Osmosis is their answer; but 
when we come to look into it, this Osmosis on their own show- 
ing—Osmosis, é.c., upon settling a point which 
is a moot point between Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Osmosis is not only a theory, but is a theory made to account for 
facts which, whether they exist or not, is a question upon which 
these distinguished physicists are at issue, Is it Pangenesis or 
Physiological Units? As to Pangenesis, if we remember rightly, 
Mr. Darwin suggested it, and tentatively, only as a new theory ;. 
while as to the doctrine of Physiological Units, we should be 
surprised to be told that Mr. Spencer’s conclusions have been 
accepted by the scientific world. Neither Pangenesis nor Phy- 
siological Units, then, being proved, the New York Positivists base 
their doctrine of Osmosis—that is, settle the problem of life-—upon. 
principles of the existence of which even the authors of certain. 
speculations on this subject have not satisfied themselves. And 
further, they do not get even so far as the alternative between 
Mr. Darwin and Mr. Spencer for the basis of their new faith ;. 
for these apostles, after accepting and doubting with the same 
breath the revelations which those whom they deem to be autho- 
rities ave not clear about, propose a third hypothesis called 
Cellular Genesis for their doctrine of Osmosis, which must have 
been developed by the inner consciousness of Box No. 6,055. 

As far as we can make it out, the theory of the Universe and 
all that it contains, and the secret of Being, according to Doctor 
Positivus, is this. There exists first a cell; then force. How 
the cell came to be a cell, or how force came to be, or what 
might be meant by the self-existence of force, or whether force is 
eternal, we are not told. Force acts on cell for ever and ever, if 
there is such a thing as ever and ever. Force is in constant circu- 
lation; force vibrating through cells produces life, emotions, feel- 
ings, growth, habit, affinities, and what you like. What used to 
be called the will, or the passions, or the soul, is only force playing 
more quickly or more slowly through the cells of the tissues; hence 
the variations in this play or vibration of force produce different 
results. What used to be called evil thoughts, said to proceed out 
of the heart—murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies, which defile a man—are only vibrations acting on the 
cellular tissue not so well, we suppose, as they ought to act. But 
whether well or ill ought scientifically to be predicated of any action 
of force on a cell, in this system in which “ sin” has no place, may 
be questioned. On the other hand, what used to be called virtues 
are only another and more harmonious set of vibrations. ‘The 
character of all human actions therefore is subordinate to the 
dynamical law of correlation; and Osmosis accounts for every- 
thing. But Osmosis, having no choice, can dictate no choice ; and 
therefore, which is the practical matter, responsibility has no place 
in the new Church a World of the Future, which at present 
is confined to the aforesaid Box No. 6,055. It is, we fear, but 
poor work, after explaining with such clearness as we could compass 
this Gospel cf Osmosis, to point out that the New York Doctor 
Positivus does not hold out an encouraging view of the proposed. 
working of his system. Rewards and punishments in the next 
world we have of course got rid of, because there is no next 
world; but as far as this world, regenerated under Osmosis, is 
concerned, and in the political conditions to which it is to be sub- 
jected, the only penalty which it is proposed to enforce in 
the filtrated Utopia is one for bringing into the world too many 
children. Property, capital, and political economy are at 
once to cease. “ Every woman must have the privilege of bearing 
children; if no permanent relation can be formed, she may select 
one temporarily.” The apostles of the religion of humanity have 
banished the Creator from His works; they have destroyed the 
filial relation between man and his Maker; they have deposed the 
ruler and judge of His world ; they confound man with nature ; they 
have, by abolishing a future life, made the present life not only 
not worth living, but a curse in itself. But we quite feel that in 
one respect these reformers have improved upon the “old subjec- 
tive Bible and prevailing beliefs.” They have imagined a hell 
ba -~ that of the theologians, and would turn the world into 
that hell. 


CAPITALS, 


WE pointed out not long ago, in an article on French and 
English Cities, how great was the difference in the historical. 
position of the elder and greater cities in the two countries. We 
showed how small was the antiquity of most even of our oldest 
English towns as compared with the immemorial sites, tirst Gaulish,. 
then Roman, occupied by the = cities of France. A good deai 
of what was then said might be applied, not only to Britain as 
opposed to Gaul, but to Northern Europe as opposed to Southern. 
Nowhere, however, is the eomparison so close and striking as it is 
between Gaul and Britain. If we go further North or further 
South, the contrast becomes so wide that it in fact ceases to be a 
contrast. It is needless to compare the history of the cities of 
Greece, of Italy, or even of Spain, with those of Russia, Scandi- 
navia, and Northern Germany. The difference, and the causes of 
the difference, are so obvious that they need not be dwelt on for 
a moment. The true comparison is between Gaul and Britain, 
because in the history of each of those countries we find a Celtic, 
a Roman, and a Teutonic element, and because the difference in 
the existing phenomena of the two countries is due to the wholly 
diflerent relations in which the three elements stood to each other. 
But in the history of the capitals of the two countries we saw, 
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among a good deal of diflerence, a certain resemblance. Paris, 
one of the old Celtic and Roman cities, gained, lost, and regained 
a degree of importance which, in the course of a thousand years, 
has gradually developed into what it now possesses. Nearly the 
same may be said of Loudon, allowing for the great doubt whether 
London was ever, strictly speaking, a Celtic site at all. The main 


difference that we saw was this. The continuous importance of * 


Paris is shared by a vast number of French cities, only Paris has 
gradually shot ahead of its fellows. But the continuous importance 
of London is shared with it by hardly any other city in England. 
Again, the greatness of London was mainly owing to the commer- 
cial importance which it has retained from the earliest days down 
to our own. It was the greatest merchant-city of England long 
before it became the dwelling-place of Kings. Paris, on the other 
hand, was raised into importance through being the seat of that 
honse which in the end became the Royal house. But both alike 
were important military posts, points of special attack and defence 
in the days of Scandinavian invasion. On the whole, though the 
points of unlikeness in the history of London and Paris are great, the 
points of likeness are certainly greater. Both, as cities whose his- 
tory goes back to the earliest known period in the history of the 
country, as cities whose position as capitals is older than that of 
any other cities north of the Alps, stand in marked contrast to the 
purely artificial capitals of so many modern kingdoms. 


The absolute necessity for a recognised permanent capital is a 
point in which modern States make a certain approach to the con- 
dition of the ancient commonwealths as distinguished from the 
political condition of the intermediate ages, In both cases a 
single permanent seat of government is found to be essential. 
Doth therefore so far resemble one another in opposition to those 
inedieval kingdoms in which it could hardly be said that there 
was any seat of government at all, An old Teutonic King, 
whether in Germany or in England, had no fixed dwelling-place. 
We was here, there, and everywhere, as caprice or convenience 
might dictate. Courts, Councils, National Assemblies, were held 
sometimes in one place, sometimes in another, sometimes ina great 
city, sometimes at some royal vill or hunting-seat. The King was 
Xing of the people ; his royal office had not become strictly terri- 
torial; still Jess did the national life centre in a particular town. 
Many causes combined to impress this kind of wandering character 
on the old Teutonic royalty. First of all, the traces of the days 
of actual national wandering had not yet died out; the free spirit 
of the old German tribes still looked on a city as being in some 
sort a prison. In early times also it was often desirable to be 
constantly moving from one royal dwelling to another, in order 
to consume the produce of each royal estate upon the spot. 
This motive was not indeed peculiar to Kings; it extended to 
smailer lords spiritual and temporal; and no doubt, besides the 
economic reason, the love of hunting had also a good deal to do 
with the constant goings to and fro of the Kings and great 
men of those days. But with all these causes a worthier motive 
was joined, at all events in the case of those Kings who 
had any deep sense of their kingly duties. Of those duties in 
early times the most important was for the King to visit in per- 
son every part of his kingdom, and to see with his own eyes how 
everything went on, and especially how justice was administered 
to his subjects. The early Kings, therefore, were always moving, 
and their habit of constant movement produced no inconvenience. 
An Assembly, whether of the whole nation or of any particular 
class, could be held in one place as well as in another. It is the 
complicated machinery of our modern Parliaments and Courts of 
Justice, and the long sessions of each, which require them to be 
held in some certain place. An Assembly of a simpler kind, which 
came together and dispersed in a few days, could meet anywhere. 
And, long after the times of which we speak, Parliaments were 
freely held wherever the King thought good. And it was con- 
sidered to be one of the great triumphs of the popular party when 
it was ordered that the Courts of Law should Be held in some 
certain place, and should not follow the King wherever he went. 


In the state of things then which prevailed in the old Teutonic 
kingdoms, a capital strictly so called, a permanent seat of govern- 
ment, could not exist. The nearest approach to it was perhaps 
the position of Aachen under Charles the Great. Men could then 
sin 

. Urbs Aquensis, urbs regalis, 

Regni sedes principalis, 
Summa Regum curia. 


But Aachen can hardly be said to have held that position either 
before or after the death of the great Emperor. It remained—till 
the slovenly practice of coronations at Frankfurt crept in—the 
royal crowning-place, but it did not remain the seat of govern- 
ment. Germany, in short, never had a capital, and it has none to 
this day, unless late events are held to have bestowed that rank 
upon Berlin. In France, Paris, an important military post, be- 
came the seat of an important military government, the home of 
a line of Dukes who gradually grew into Kings. In England a 
variety of combining causes gradually made London the un- 
doubted capital. The custom which led Kings to keep the great 
festivals of the Church under the shadow of one of the great 
churches of their kingdom gradually led to the establishment 
of certain fixed places for the ordinary holding of National 
Assemblies. In the course of the eleventh century Winchester, 
Westminster, and Gloucester became fixed for this purpose. 
and Westminster soon distanced its two fellows. Nearly all 
the events of that century tended to increase the importance of 


London, and in the next century we may fairly give it the name 
of the capital of England. 

London and Paris then may fairly rank as the oldest among the 
capitals of northern and central Europe. But the comparatively 
modern date of their position is shown by the fact that neither of 
them is an old metropolitan city. London has never held that 
rank since the English Conquest; Paris obtained it only in the 
seventeenth century. Still less claim to ecclesiastical honours 
belongs to those more modern capitals of other kingdoms which 
have become capitals in later times, and some of which were not 
even episcopal cities. Beside Upsala we have Stockholm ; beside 
Trondhjem we have Bergen and Christiania; beside Lund and 
Roeskild we have Copenhagen. Gnesen and Cracow gave way to 
Warsaw; Kiev gave way to Moscow, and Moscow has given way 
to St. Petersburg, a capital founded on much the same principle 
as that on which Paris was chosen, as a frontier post importent 
either for attack or for defence. Nowhere is the modern govern- 
ment fixed in the old ecclesiastical metropolis. Even in the 
earliest times, Aachen itself, as contrasted with Mainz, is an ex- 
ample of the same law. 


The subordinate States, Duchies, Counties, and the like, had 
distinct capitals much sooner than the Kingdoms. In fact they 
had them trom the beginning. The Duchy or County often con- 
sisted, in its origin at least, of a single city and its territory. 
There was no doubt about Rouen being the capital of Normandy, 
or about Angers being the capital of Anjou. This holds pretty 
generally throughout Gaul; in Germany the rule is modified by 
the tendency of the great cities, especially the ——_ cities, to 
become free commonwealths owning no superior but the Emperor. 

South of the Alps, Spain follows the same law as the northern 
and central kingdoms. Madrid is a purely modern and _ artificial 
capital. Lisbon holds a higher place in history; but Lisbon is 
not the original ecclesiastical centre of the County and Kingdom 
of Portugal. In Italy the ancient cities have largely retained 
their position as capitals of the numerous separate States of 
the peninsula, and Italy alone has been called on in our own day 
to choose a capital for the whole kingdom from among the capi- 
tals of its several In Greece a purely sentimental feeling 
has pitched on Athens, just as a purely sentimental feeling calls 
for the Old Rome as the head of Italy—a feeling quite distinct from 
the irresistible national impulse to make Rome and the Roman ter- 
ritory Italian. Meanwhile one city remains whose position no 
change has shaken. Among all changes of nation, language, and 
religion, under the Roman, the Frank, the Greek, and the Otto- 
man, the New Rome has uninterruptedly kept her place as the 
Imperial city of the East. 

We said that the necessary choice of some city as the one seat 
of government is a point in which modern States resemble the 
ancient commonwealths more closely than they do the medieval 
kingdoms. But there is a wide difference between the two cases. 
In an ancient commonwealth, and in a medieval commonwealth 
too, the one city was not merely the head ; it was everything. The 
whole life and being of the State centred in the one city. It 
assumed something like the position of a modern capital only 
when, by any process of conquest or absorption, it annexed, like 
Sparta, Athens, Rome, Carthage, Venice, and Bern, the terri- 
tories of other cities or States. Such a city was, like the 
capital of a modern kingdom, the one permanent seat of 
government, but it differed from the capital of a modern 
kingdom in one most important respect. It was more than the 
seat of government for the whole territory; it was actually the 
mistress of the whole territory. Its citizens were a ruling class, 
holding special rights above the inhabitants of the rest of the 
territory. But the citizens of a modern capital, whatever airs 
they may choose to give themselves, hold no legal advantage 
over their fellow-subjects elsewhere. There must be some one 
permanent seat of government; such or such a city is chosen by 
caprice or convenience to be that one permanent seat of government ; 
and that is all, The extraordinary influence which Paris has had 
for a long time back in French history arises from various causes, 
but not from any legal privileges enjoyed by Parisians above other 
Frenchmen. A Parisian riot is accepted as a French Revolution ; 
but it is not so in all countries. The movement which drove Otho 
from Greece did not begin in Athens, and the movement which 
drove Isabella from Spain did not begin in Madrid. In England 
we trust to be spared revolutions altogether, but we feel sure that 
London, as London, could never dictate to England. If it did so it 
would not be as London, but as the epitome of the whole king- 
dom, containing representatives of every part of the kingdom and 
of every class in it. London has before now chosen Kings for 
England, but it has been London acting as the prerogative tribe 
of England. The ascendency of Paris is something of a different 
kind, something in no way inherent in the mere position of the city 
as the capital in the modern sense. 


THE PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE 
(ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
A RECENT Anglican writer of considerable theological repu- 
tation, who has made the Greek Church his speciality, ob- 
serves that the Pope is making the mistake of “confounding a 
Topical Council with an CG2cumenical one,” in his programme for 
the Synod to be held at Rome next December. Mr. G. Williams 
means that the Council will represent the West only, and not the 
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Universal Church. Now this was certainly not the intention of 
those who originally projected it. Mgr. Dupanloup, and the other 
'rench Bishops who joined with him in first urging the scheme on 
Pius IX., really desired, as is abundantly clear from his recent 
pastoral, such a congress as might be in some real sense a repre- 
eentative assembly of Christendom. They were anxious that 
ihe authorities of the Greek Church, and of the principal 
“ Protestant and non-Catholic” bodies—as the Pope has since 
termed them—especially of the Church of England, should 
be present. Nor was there anything in the traditions of the 
Noman Church herself to interfere with the carrying out of this 
ilea, On the contrary, all the precedents were in favour-of it. 
‘Che Greeks were summoned to the Council of Florence, and 
summoned, not as inferiors, but as equals, The Council was con- 
voked by letters from the Patriarch of Constantinople as well as 
ivom the Pope, and the Patriarch’s letter was read in the Council 
before the Pope’s. The Anglican Bishops and representatives 
‘vom the German Protestant communities were summoned to 
the Council of Trent, not to be judged, but to be heard. And, 
apart from all questions of ecclesiastical precedent, it is obvious 
on the face of it that no other policy could have the slightest 
chance of promoting that restored unity which the Roman 
authorities profess earnestly to desire. Nevertheless it is clear 
that, so far as the present intention of those authorities goes, 
the Council will be only a “ Topical” one. The Jesuit. Camarilla 
who just now pull the wires at the Vatican were not strong 
cnough to overrule the proposal of the Council altogether, but they 
have done their utmost, and hitherto with every prospect of 
success, to frustrate the objects of those from whou the pro- 

osal emanated. Invitations have indeed been sent to the Greek 
3ishops, and a sort of circular—which is not an invitation at all, 
though it has been the fashion to call it so—has been addressed to 
“ Protestants and other non-Catholics,” exhorting them to instant 
and absolute submission to the existing claims of the Papacy. But 
® cursory glance at these documents will suffice to show, without 
a shadow of doubt, that neither of them was meant to be taken 
seriously, The Pope, indeed, may have been led to think that he 
was giving effect to the desire of his “paternal heart,” the sin- 
cerity of which nobody ge for the reunion of all Christians 
in one fold; but those who guided his pen knew well enough that 
they had taken the surest means of keeping away from the pro- 
jected Council all but those on whose ollapleney they reckoned, 
and whom alone they wished to see there. We referred on a former 
occasion to the deliberate insult conveyed to the Eastern Patri- 
archs in the very form of the missive addressed to them. The 
lofty admonition to the Protestants was still more dictatorial, not 
to say contemptuous, in its tone. They were not even invited to 
come to the Council, unless as suppliants and learners; they 
were. simply bidden to hear, to tremble, and to obey. And 
the response evoked was in either case what might have been 
<n and what evidently was desired. The Greeks have sent 
2 formal refusal, and the Protestants, who were not officially ad- 
dressed, have made no official reply, and have only here and there 
uttered a few unofficial sneers, So far the ground is left free 
for Ultramontane intrigues, and it will be no fault of the many 
“ Congregations” already hard at work at Rome in preparing the 
subjects for discussion if the Council of 1869 does not dutifully 
register whatever decrees the Vatican may please to lay before it, 
and clench the merit of its self-denying ordinances by a solemn 
assertion of Papal infallibility which will supersede the necessity 
of holding any Councils in the future. Dr. Manning has informed 
the world that, whatever tempests this proceeding may raise for 
he moment, it will be certainly followed by “a great calm.” And 
we are inclined to agree with him. If the machinations of his 
party are crowned with success, it is very probable that for some 
time there will be. a dead calm. But it will be the stillness of 
stagnation, the lethargy of a living death. Solitudinem faciuut, 
pacem appellant. 

It is only within the last few days that an authorized report 
has.appeaved in the English newspapers of the interview between 
the Patriarch of Constantinople and the Papal emissaries on Octo- 
ber 5. It is taken from “ the. official. account of the Protosyn- 
cellium,” and translated from the Eastern Star. The report 
entirely confirms the substantial accuracy of what had been pre- 
viously stated, but it is fuller and moreexact. And it is not a little 
Meas = how entirely the Greeks have throughout the better of 
the argument, or rather the whole of it. The four Latin priests 
made.no attempt to answer the weighty considerations laid before 
them by the Patriarch, except in one instance, by observing—what 
no one had denied—that it was not enough to pray for a restoration 
of unity while other means of attaining the end were neglected. 
it is to the credit of both parties that the interview appears to 
have been conducted with mutual courtesy and respect. And, as 
it is the only approach to official intercourse between the autho- 
rities of the divided Churches that has taken place for four 
centuries, it may be interesting to our readers to give a brief 
narrative of the proceedings. The reception of the Papal envoys 
was appointed to take place between nine and ten on Saturday, 
October 5. And it opened thus :— 

About ten o’clock on Saturday Dom Testas arrived, accompanied by three 
other priests, of whom one spoke Greek a little: all, however, spoke French. 
After interchange of salutations at the Protosynccllium, they were con- 
«ducted by the Protosyncellus to his Holiness: Having entered the presence 
of his Holiness and kissed his hands, they took their seats at the kindly 
invitation of the Patriarch, who embraced them. While his Holiness was 
proceeding with the customary expressions of kindness and goodwill, they 
all rose, and Dom ‘Testas took, from his bosom a letter, tied with gold cord, 


and in a purple cover, and handed it to the Patriarch, while the priest next 
to him said in Greek, “in the absence of Brenoni we come to invite your 


Holiness to the (2cumenical Council to be held at Rome in the next year, - 


on the 8th of December, and therefore we call on you to accept this present 
written summons.” : 

His Holiness then motioned to the envoys to lay the gold-fastened 
letter on the desk, and proceeded to address them “ in an earnest 
tone indicative of paternal love and kindness.” He began by 
observing that the Roman newspapers had already published the 
contents of the letter now presented to him (another breach of 
courtesy surely), which was of such a nature.as to make it im- 
possible for him to receive a document based on “ principles utterly 
abhorrent from those of the Orthodox Eastern Church ; antagonistic 
to the spirit of the Gospels and to the teaching of the Gicumenical 
Councils and of the Holy Fathers”; as also been the En- 
cyclical issued by the Pope in 1848. The answer to that Encyclical 
had displeased His Holiness, and the Greek Patriarchs had no wish 
to reopen old wounds by any fresh reply, nor did they think there 
was any room for mutual understanding or discussion in Council 
without some common basis of principles acknowledged on both 
sides. But they considered—speaking herein the mind of 
the foremost German Roman Catholic divines of the day—‘ that 
the most successful and least irritating method of solving such 
questions is the historical method.” All alike should recur to 
the doctrines held in common ten centuries ago by East and West, 
from which Rome had latterly departed. Here Dom Testas in- 
terposed by asking to what novel opinions His Holiness referred ? 
The Patriarch, in reply, enumerated the following, which contain 
the essence of the Ulitramontane theory :— 

To omit details, we cannot (so long as the Church of the Saviour is on 

the earth) admit—1, that there is in the Universal Church of Christ any 
bishop, supreme ruler, and head other than the Lord; 2, that there is any 
patriarch infallible and unerring, speaking er cathedrd, and above Gicu- 
menical Councils, in which latter is infallibility when they are in accordance 
with Scripture and Apostolic tradition; 3, that the Apostles were unequal 
(in contempt of the Holy Ghost, who enlightened them all equally); or 4, 
that this or thac Patriarch or Pope had pre-eminence of seat, not by human 
and synodical arrangement, but (as ye assert) by Divine right; and other 
similar points. 
On this one of the Latin priests was indiscreet enough to object 
that the Council of Florence had settled these points. ‘he 
Patriarch answered, justly enough, that “ such an assembly is not 
even worthy of the sacred name of Council—an assemblage col- 
lected on political grounds, on grounds of purely worldly interest, 
and which ended in a decision imposed for a time on some few of 
our Church by dint of starvation, and every kind of violence and 
threat, by him who was then Pope.” We need not travel beyond 
the pages of a candid but Roman Catholic historian, in Ffoulkes’s 
Christendom’s Divisions, to see how abundantly this description 
of the Council is justitied by facts. The Patriarch might have 
added that even the Florentine decree, extorted as it notoriously 
was by force and fraud, is so little equal to the exigencies of the 
Ultramontane position that scarcely a single Roman divine can 
quote without —_- and mistranslating it, to a conspicuous 
example of which device in this country we called attention uvt 
very long ago. His Holiness added that, if the Pope desired to 
convoke a really (Ecumenical Council, he ought to have written 
separately to consult each of the Eastern Patriarchs first, and not 
have sought to impose it on them dictatorially, as though he was 
lord and master of all. He concluded in these words :— 

This being so, either do ye, too, recur to history and the General Councils 
in order that on historical grounds may be restored the much-longed-for true 
and Christian unity, or we will again content ourselves with continued 
prayers and supplications for the peace of the whole world, the security of 
the Churehes of God, and the union of all Christendom; but under such 
circumstances, we assure you with sorrow that we consider the convening 
a ee vain and fruitless, and also this document which ye have 

rought. 
One of the Latin priests suggested if a man is sick, we 
provide remedies and physicians for him, besides praying for his 
recovery. The Patriarch replied that Christ the Lord, who 
founded His Church, alone knew who was sick, how grievous was 
the sickness, and what was the proper remedy, and repeated that 
there was “great need of fervent and ne prayer to our 
Lord, who is Love itself, that He will inspire with love to 
God, and all that leads to salvation.” On this the Protosyncellus 
was directed to return the Papal letter to the bearers, who 
received a kind farewell from His Holiness, and took their 
leave. 

If this report may be relied upon—and we know no reason for 
doubting it—nothing could be more dignified than the conduct 
of the Patriarch throughout. Nor would the Papal envoys have 
found it easy to answer his arguments. That they had been 
ordered to abstain from discussion is exceedingly probable, but in 
that case the discretion of declining so equivocal an invitation is 
only rendered the more obvious. One of them indeed said—and it 
was the only comment made on the Patriarch’s statement of the dif- 
ferences between the Churches quoted above—* It is not proposed 
that tome should change her principles.” Be itso. But a dis- 
pute in which one side declares itself to be so wholly in the right 
that it will not even suffer a question to be raised as to any modi- 
fication of its claims, is not very likely to be arranged. And the 
only arrangement contemplated by those who inspired the im- 

rious missive to the Eastern Bishops is one to which, like the 
fetaliegent ’s courtship, “ they have their own consent,” and will 
have long to wait before they get anybody else’s. 
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CHRISTMAS MERRIMENT. 

7 philanthropist must feel a load lifted from’ his mind as he 
sees each successive Christmas season dismissed to the limbo 
of the past. Suffering never seems so ghastly as when it wears 
the mask of enjoyment, and at Christmas time—to judge by the 
wry faces of the merrymakers—the bitter dregs at the ttom of 
the cup of pleasure are pretty well shaken up through the draught. 
Police cases are common enough any morning of the year, but it 
is at Christmas that sensitive consciences can glide or plunge into 
excess in a spirit of Poetry, consecrate their dissipation tz memo- 
riam of the hallowed reminiscences of their childhood, and cele- 
brate the sacred festival appropriately with a variety of aggravated 
assaults. We must confess that our holidays for the people are 
far from being among the most creditable of our national institu- 
tions, and when they come in the short dark — winter, they 
are oe apt to throw out our national weaknesses in gloomy 
relief. No hymn can possibly be more suitable to the Christmas 
season than that about Satan and idle hands. We are blessed 
with nothing of the happy, careless temperament of the lotus-eater, 
that can dismiss the soul to float in a mirage of the senses, while 
the inanimate body remains behind in the passive enjoyment of 
doing nothing with all its might. The primeval curse, falling 
heavier in this island than elsewhere, seems to condemn us to 
earn our very pleasures by the sweat of our brow. It is our 
climate, perhaps, which is chiefly responsible for our tastes and 
habits, and is at the bottom of our intensely national method 
of merrymaking. Nature has tempered our dispositions to 
our cheerless atmosphere, just as she thickens the coats of 
animals transported from the south to the north, while she 
thins wool into hair when the wearers are transferred from 
the north towards the tropics. It is morally impossible to be 
bright in a December fog, and physically so to lounge away life 
in a bitter wind or a biting frost. We are driven to take our 
pleasures sadly or violently, while, from the impulse of our usual 
active habits, the battle of life—too often literally—is carried 
from our working days into our holidays. The most quiet-going 
of our pleasure-seekers would decline free admission to any enter- 
tainment that does not begin with a struggle and end witha 
erush. Fancy an Italian or a Spaniard sentenced to work out his 
day's amusement in our English way. Leicester Square, strangely 
out of harmony with its surroundings as it always seems, is never 
so much so as when all London round it is toiling at making 
holiday. And figure the reverse of the picture—an Englishman 
attempting to enjoy himself in southern fashion in the weather 
we have been having lately. Nature would nip any such effort 
in the bud. It is all very well for the half-million inhabitants of 
sunny Naples to pass such a Christmas as the Times Correspon- 
dent paints—indifierent to stimulants, lounging out and in the 
dolce shops when they have money, clustering like flies outside 
the windows when they have not, and cloying at least one sense 
as they gaze on the treasures of sugar within. They and theircon- 
geners in southern cities may sleep crowded away anyhow in stifling 
quarters, but they troop forth from their foul dens in the morning 
to find themselves, save in very exceptional weather, in something 
like the Tropical Department ot the Crystal Palace, infinitely bright- 
ened and indefinitely magnified, although perhaps a little more 
draughty. And in the background, to gratify any unconscious 
Yoyo of the beautiful which they may have by chance, 
ar bold mountain outlines replace the fog-wrapped heights of 
Kent, and the dim forms of the Knockholt beeches ; and the whole 
landscape lights up with changing tints, and biazes in colours to 
which the azulejos of the Alhambra Court aredull. Then, in the 
South, the people have such an infinity of Sundays and saints’ 
days that they accept their idleness passively as a matter of every- 
day recurrence, and learn perforce to idle their time away in an in- 
msive fashion. An Englishman in constant employment finds, 
on the other hand, that the holidays of the longest working life 
shrink up into a few weeks, for his Sundays don’t count, as then 
he finds every place of public entertainment sealed to him, while 
the arbitrary restrictions imposed on the public-houses put him 
out of his natural way, and prevent his falling back on bis natural 
resource. If he is a man of a single idea, amusing himself from 
hand to mouth, he begins early to improve each dull hour of his 
holiday, or more probably he anticipates its doubtful pleasures 
the evening before, by plunging within the hospitable doors of the 
nearest gin-palace. If he is of a more thoughtful cast of mind, a 
solemn sense of responsibility as to iis right disposal heralds the 
advent of the long-looked-for day, and anxiety embitters all his 
foretastes of pleasure. The problem that weighs on his mind is 
how to get the greatest quantity of enjoyment at the cheapest rate 

out of a very limited time. 

At Christmas its sulution in a satisfactory sense becomes espe- 
cially ditlicult, and the probable chances of the weather, and 
the certain brevity of the days, lamentably circumscribe his field 
of choice. Sanguine enthusiasts who build their plans on the 
hopes of a fine day, find, generally speaking, that they have 
raised the frail fabric on a foundation of shifting mud and 
sloppy pavement, and in an atmosphere of driving rain and 
storm; while the wiser, taught by experience, make up their 
minds against disappointment by assuming the worst. Few of 
them venture to stray off to the country in quest of their 
amusement, and the few who do, find their day one long repen- 
tance. Turning in disgust from the naked suivering forms of 
nature, they seek consolation in some sequesicred public-house, 
that welcomes the soaked and disenchanted pilgrims. Wretched 


as they are, they have in some 
stay behind them in town, an 0 ultimately reach the same 
goal as they—intoxication or semi-intoxication—by perhaps a 
longer road. At least they have had change of air and scene, 
while the others turn out into a familiar town stripped of its 
everyday attractions, and solemnly wearing its a of for- 
bidding decorum. A holiday for the masses means an eclipse of the 
shop-windows and their contents ; and these are all that commonly 
brightens the thoroughfare insensibly even to the most abstracted 
passers by, You might as well send a tourist in search of the 
picturesque to g° into raptures over the sides of a railway cutting, 
as expect a ey to feel lively between a double row of barred 
shutters and bolted doors. Accordingly, with the exception of 
children, who are happy in the a fact of its being a holiday, 
and couples keeping company who have only eyes for themse!ves, 


oo the advantage of those who 


the general ct of the crowds is that of people trying to bear up 
cheerfully st a weight of wretchedness. They feel that they 
have a long day before them to be killed, with none of their habitual 


resources to kill it with. There is nothing to be done before dinner- 
time, and nothing after, that, until they take their places in the 
queue that stretches over the dripping pavement from the theatre 
doors. Moreover Christmas entertainments are contemporaneous 
with Christmas bills, and most people who have any ready money 
to spend may be assumed to have also a certain amount of credit 
that they have abused, and now the day of reckoning is at hand. 
Then Christmas is proverbially the time for joviality ; the eloquent 
example of social superiors, the genial enthusiasm of purveyors of 
Christmas literature, all incite to revelry, and everything combines 
to suggest a drinking bout as the obvious way of filling up an in- 
terlude, and the common bond that unites us all in a brotherhood 
of love and charity. After all, the old Scandinavian Valhalla, 
with its riot and drinking and fighting, is likely always, in spite 
of the spread of civilization and religion, to find place in one 
shape or other in our popular conceptions of Paradise. 

In common justice to our countrymen, we have tried to extenuate 
the undoubted national weakness for drinking and brawling, as 
being vices of our situation and climate, and so due in great 
measure to circumstances which we are powerless to control. 
But when we have said everything that can be said, it is 
extenuation, not excuse, and we must be content to share among 
us the di of our Christmas scandals. Authority is far 
too lenient, while public opinion rather encourages than depre- 
cates the madness of the carnival. What is called pleasure by the 
many is pain and grief to x good many more, and death to nota 
few. Night after night while the so-called festivities are at their 
height, bands of vulgar drunkards, undisturbed by the police, make 
night hideous everywhere with their horrible Christmas carols— 
coarse comic songs from the répertoires of the music halls, howled 
out of all time and tune, backwards or forwards as faucy may 
suggest, like the devil’s vespers. ‘The more impetuous have an- 
ticipated the general beginning of the carnival by a couple of nights 
or so, and, having prematurely run out of means or brain, are con- 
signed for the great day of the feast to the cold oblivion of the 
police cell. Unluckily that happy riddance does not materially 
allect the discomfort of the more peaceable public, for if some have 
broken down at the prologue, there are plenty of choice spirits 
left to play the revels to an end as loyal subjects of the lord of 
misrule. If authority does not absolutely abdicate during the 
saturnalia, yet it humours for the time the innocent foibles of the 
people, and the police, when their services are needed most, are 
ordered to confine their duties to those of an army of observation. 
Like the sergents de ville at a ball at the Mabille or Vallentino, they 
interfere only in the event of extreme license or aggravated vio- 
lence. Notwithstanding their chivalrous forbearance, each morning 
during the holidays produces at the police offices its batch of 
sodden ghastly faces and trembling dingy forms, charged as drunk, 
quarrelsome, or incapable, who are let loose with an impressive 
caution, that they’d better not be so again. The dead picked up 
while the saturnalia are running their course are outof all proportion 
to the prisoners. This year, one coroner has sat ina single day upon 
twelve inquests, “most of the deaths being the result of holiday 
excesses.” And before that he had sat upon six infants, picked 
up dead in the streets on Boxing-day. Meanwhile his brother 
coroners were nearly as hard at work in similar cases, and we hear 
of several little social parties that terminated in murder. Pretty 
well for the special season of and good-will. We pride our- 
selves on being an earnest people, who like to work while we 
work, and play while we play, but surely we need not go about 
our pleasuring in such grim earnest as this. enness and 
dissipation are quietly disposing of their victims all the year 
round, but it is on our yearly winter holiday that they have their 
grand field-day. And one of their best allies is that sickl 
sentimentalism, the cant of a morbid effort at joviality, at whic 
sensible men shrug their shoulders, but which is still preached 
and prosed about ad nauseam Christmas after Christmas, Not 
that we would wish to see Christmas pass unobserved; but 
there is a mean in all things, and there is an extravagant anachro- 
nism in insisting on our playing bacchanalians, wreathing our- 
selves with holly, and getting astride upon wine casks with the 
spigots out, on this particular day of the year. ‘here can be no 
earthly reason why all ranks should not make a Christian anni- 
versary an occasion for a pleasant ering, and there can be no 
more appropriate day than one im midwinter for sharing the 
luxuries of life with one’s less lucky neighbours. But that is quite 
a difierent thing from deliberately poisoning the moral atmosphere 
at the end of each , until we get it into. enmiition 
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which experience tells us is fruitful of follies and crimes. Drunken- 
ness does not happen to be the special temptation of the upper 
classes, but their tone and example works downwards, and every 
one, because Christmas comes but once a year, strives according 
to his lights and means to realize his own ideal of reckless joviality. 
This year we have brought our deadly merriment into happy 
keeping with the scenes reported everywhere from the country 
and the coasis. The gale that shook our windows as we sipped 
our claret was breaking up crank old colliers by the dozen, and 
sinking North Sea steamers heavily hampered with their deck 
loads. Morning after morning brings its tale of wrecks and 
disasters at sea, floods, and destruction of property. Churches 
fall in on their congregations, stacks of chimneys tumble across 
the crowded street. There are explosions in coal mines and 
collisions on railways. The poor in the East are suffering intensely, 
and starvation is more rife than it generally is even at this festive 
season ; and every day, one or two of the many who have been 
dying off of inanition have been detected, and reported upon after 
the fact by the coroner. Revelry under such circumstances may 
suggest to some minds the orgies held during the plague of 
Florence ; but we may congratulate ourselves on an exciting and, 
we hope, a merry Christmas. ’ 


A WOMAN'S RIGHT ORGANS. 


WEEKLY newspaper called the Revolution has been started 

at New York as the organ of Woman’s Rights. and a recent 
number contains a discussion between Mr. “ Brick” Pomeroy, 
who is the editor of some other newspaper, and the editor of the 
Revolution, which supplies curious information as to what Ameri- 
can women are, and what it is thought they ought to be. Mr. 
Pomeroy complains of the frivolity and extravagance of the women 
of New York, and the editor answers that the men make them 
what they are. It may not perhaps be safe to judge of New York 
by London, but certainly, among ourselves, men like women not 
so much for the fashions they adopt as in spite of them. Hus- 
bands submit themselves to the immutable decree which ordains 
that their wives should wear hair of two different colours, and 
neither of them natural. The fashion of Guinevere is obsolete, 
aud if her character finds any imitators, the modern Arthur must 
be understood to apply the words “ my pride in happier summers ” 
to the thing called a chignon. It is a pity that this discussion in 
the Jtevolution was not held some weeks before, because the 
oditor, taking upon herself to speak on behalf of her sex, declares 
in effect that if women had votes they would leave off chignons ; 
aud we think that the argument thus suggested, if it had been 
urged, as it might have been, with all the eloquence of the 
Solicitor-General, would have prevailed with our Court of Common 
Vleas, and thus a judgment which the Revolution laments might 
uever have been delivered. In every enlightened country the law 
adapts itself to the convenience of society; and if our Judges had 
been told that chignons would be exchanged for votes, the suffrages 
of the ladies might, at the next election, restore Mr. Gladstone to 
his scat for South-west Lancashire. “Give women something 
better to do and to think about, and they will abandon the 
Grecian bend and the Italian wriggle.” Thus writes the editor in 
auswer to Mr. Pomeroy, upon whom she turns the tables with an 
adroitness which, if it would not make her very angry, we would 
call feminine. Mr. Pomeroy complains that he sees daughters of 
hankrupt merchants parading Broadway “as if doubled up by a 
six-pound shot in the stomach, as they labour along under the 
excruciating delights of the Italian wriggle or the Grecian bend.” 
‘Ue editor retorts, that, if it is made the business of women’s lives 
to attract men, this can only be done by a succession of new modes 
and manners. Mr. Pomeroy, adopting a freedom which we can 
herdly bring ourselves to imitate, addresses that august personage, 
the editor of the Revolution, as “Susan.” He laments that the 
money which might make home attractive should be squandered 
upon stecl-corsets, patent calves, gum-elastic suspenders, cork- 
screw vinglets, horse-tail frizzes, twenty-seven dollar hats, sixteen 
doliar gaiters, three-storey bustles, &c. “If you will try to make 
the women sensible, Susan, I will try to do what I can for the men.” 
Let the Grecian bend be taken off the girls, and common sense be 
put in the place of that foreign article, and then Mr. Pomeroy will 
undertake to diminish the revenue arising from distilled spirits. 
If the women will cultivate household graces and virtues, the 
men may be brought to practise temperance and frugality. The 
cditor repels this proposal for compromise with indignant scorn. 
“Women, their rights, and nothing less,” is the motto of her 
paper. She demands to have “the man and woman idea”’ blended 
everywhere together. Thus far has prevailed a dynasty of force, 
which is the male element; hence war, violence, discord, debau- 
cbery. From this evil state redemption can only be obtained 


hy the recognition and restoration of the love element, which | 
is woman; for so long as woman is under man’s heel all | 


things are inverted; but when she is exalted, and made to 


iecl her dignity and responsibility as mother and educator of the | 
rave, then will those follies and vices of which thinking men | 


complain be swallowed up in the majesty of the higher position. 
~The present type of woman is formed wholly in the man idea,” 
aud you can make women wise only by changing the conditions of 
their lives. Sensible women, here and there, all through the 
cenerations, have protested against the condition of toy or drudge, 
aod have fought their way, inch by inch, toward social and poli- 
tical equality. 


Mr. Pomeroy’s letter deals rather freely in what is called 


“chaff,” but the paper in which it appears is written in a ter- 
ribly earnest spirit. We need scarcely say that the Susan whom 
he addresses is not the “pretty Seeusan”’ of a popular burlesque. 
She desires to discuss with Mr. Pomeroy the grave problems of 
political and social life. If there be in the range of poetry any 
character with whom she might be compared, it must be that 
adventurous girl in trowsers, of whose maritime exploits we read 
at 
: When the captain came to hear on’t, 

He very much approved of what she had done, 

And he quickly made her first lieutenant 

Of the gallant Thunder Bomb. 
The ouly difference is, that Susan would insist upon being made 
captain on the spot, and would recommend the captain whom she 
had superseded to take a basin of gruel and go to bed. This 
editor, who is as cheerful as Cassandra, sees the ship of the 
American State on a stormy sea, rapidly drifting towards the 
same dangerous shore where all the nations of the past have foun- 
dered and gone down. She sees men at the helm drunk with rum, 
selfishness, and ambition, and there is no law, no order, no discip- 
line on board. Is it wonderful, then, she asks, that, in an hour like 
this, true women, with brave hearts, clear heads, and sturdy hands, 
should try to seize the helm, and change the dangerous course ? 
It may surprise English readers to be told that the United 
States are going to the bad at this alrrming pace. Mr. Pome- 
roy isnot an optimist. He indicates faults in the social con- 
dition of his country which he thinks may be corrected by 
—_— satire, but Susan breaks in upon his epistolary gam- 

ols with a shriek of alas! alas! woe! woe! and drowns his 

feeble protest against the Grecian bend and the Italian wriggle 
by calling upon her countrywomen to save the Republic from 
imminent disaster. We are bidden, says she, to improve our 
homes ; but what is a home without a country? The rebellion 
has been with great difficulty put down; the negroes have been 
liberated, and the ordinary American politician of the male sex 
thinks that the time has come to rest and be thankful, after 
grievous toils and unhoped-for triumphs. It was thus that 
Agamemnon returned from the siege of Troy, and called for 
a boot-jack and _ his and was proceeding to make 
himself comfortable in his house, when the Trojan _pro- 
phetess proclaimed that she saw under that roof a human 
shambles and a blood-stained floor. Has America reached the 
basis of true government? If we ventured to iiint a doubt 
upon this point, we should be denounced for our inordinate jea- 
lousy of republican institutions. But Susan tells us that that 
basis is still to seek. As God lives and “ humans” are inspired 
it shall be reached. “America shall be free.” The negroes are 
to have votes, and the Indians are to have votes, and the China- 
men who come to California and underbid native Americans in 
the labour-market are to have votes, and all the women, white, 
black, red, and various, are to have votes; and then, at last, 
America will be free, and will present to the nations of the Old 
World that spectacle of liberty, order, and enlightened progress 
which some of her ignorant male politicians suppose she has been 
presenting for at least half a century. 

It would be highly impertinent to suggest that these ladies are 
not so miserable as they suppose. A Correspondent of the Revo- 
lution thinks that if the pursuit of happiness were the real object 
of existence, the women of civilized Christian countries might look 
with envy upon their sisters of China or Turkey, who feel no 
aspiration for anything beyond their abject, degraded life. “The 
cultivation and development which women are grudgingly per- 
mitted to acquire are but the little ray of light which reveals to 
the captive the unknown horrors of the cell.” There are a few 
exceptionally happy women wko unite with men to ridicule and 
oppose the efforts of the oppressed and wretched multitude of 
their sex. ‘ Happiness, considered as a delight in existence, 

hysical or tere: enjoyment, is a passion which few women 
eee the age of childhood retain or acquire.” It is admitted, 
indeed, that a woman happily married is most happy; but then 
such marriages are rare, and another grievance is that divorce 
cannot, at least in some of the States, be obtained as easily as it 
ought. Thus, to make marriage, or to unmalse it, is alike diffi- 
cult, and woman is in both ways wronged. But the chief and 
crown of all her sorrows is that the disability for political action 
under which she labours is beyond her power to remove. “The 
only real objection in her case is insurmountable by any effort she 
can possibly put forth.” We know that there is a time when a 
bonnet is not a bonnet, but a woman cannot cease to be a woman, 
and neither gods nor “humans” can change her sex. As 
Susan oddly puts it, “sex was never man’s obstruction, else 
he also could never have been a voter.’ The idea of man 
separated from the idea of sex is rather difficult to grasp, unless 
the mind has been prepared by regular perusal from week to week 
of the evolution. Another grievance, which we are happy to 
observe is not irremediable, is that in the service of the Church of 
| England the congregation are addressed as “dearly beloved 
brethren.” The editor considers that this usage descends from an 
age when it was assumed that women had no souls. We find a 
| correspondent suggesting that a negro who ventured to assert his 
| superiority to white women ought to have been thrown by the 
| editor over a grave-yard fence. “She might have had any 
|; amount of help.” But the editor thinks that the negro would 
| have been too strong for her. It is refreshing, after many pages 
devoted to “the faith, the divinity, the poetry, the affections, 
and sentiments of life,” to find a lady proposing to another lady 
that she should fling a man over a fence, Sessase “he expressed 
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himself unwilling for women to vote.” If the negro had been 
told that the dynasty of force had been overthrown, and that he 
was invited to assist in the recognition and restoration of the love 
element, be might pe have been slightly puzzled, and we 
may conjecture that he would have expressed his thoughts nearly 
in the lines :— 

It may have been right to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me down stairs ? 
Indeed, after the treatment which the negro has undergone from 
his: professed friends, we should expect that if anybody began to 
talk about loving him, he would run away and hide himself with- 
out delay. 

We shall await the appearance of future numbers of the Revo- 
ludton with. an anxious hope that its editor and contributors will 
be able to keep down their spirits, and maintain an unfailing 
supply: of lamentation, mourning, and woe. We most heartily 
wisii these ladies a miserable New Year, and, if we had known them 
aweek sooner, we should have wished them a wretched Christmas. 
May they, like Lady Constance, be able to defy ail counsel, 
all’ redress. May they, like Antigone, call heaven to: witness 
what deeds they suffer, and at what men’s hands) May 
they bewail their virginity upon the mountains, and their 
marriages. in the valleys. May they continue to suffer and 
endure, but not with tears; for the weakness of weeping is, 
we find, forbidden to them, as to the Oneida chief of whom 
we have all heard. May they realize the agony of disap- 
pointment, and at the same time remember the advice of one 
of their leaders, who “has never found that crying helped 


it any.” 


THE THEATRES. 


E was a time, and that within the memory even of young 
men, when the theatrical. year of London as regularly com- 
menced on St. Stephen's Day as the ecclesiastical year on Advent 
Sunday. The appearance of Christmas pieces in every direction 
on a single night marked the commencement of a new period, 
and playgoers were at once forced to think of nothing but the panto- 
mimes, while an impassable gulf seemed to separate all that had 
gone before from all that was to come. He who talked on the 
1st of January of the theatrical events of the zoth of the preceding 
December would have been as clese an approximation to an old 
almanac as it is possible for a human being to become. 

This sharp chronology has come to an end. Christmas, so far as 
the rer | theatres are concerned, is simply a festival which 
some managers observe and some do not, and we might venture 
to say that the houses where the great holiday is most carelessly 
regarded are precisely those which afford the best index of the 
state of the drama as a possible brauch of literature. Having 

id our tribute to the season by stating that Boxing-day has been 
| ala at Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the Lyceum with a 
pantomime, and at two or three of the other theatres with a new 
extravaganza, adding the fact that the rage for harlequinade is 
as prevalent as ever in the suburbs, we may safely tale our stand 
at the beginning of January, and survey the condition of theatrical 
affairs during the concluding months of the past year. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that the poetical drama 
is at present in a state of abeyance, the termination of which is 
not to be foreseen. Managers have ceased to regard the plays of 
Shakspeare as convenient vehicles for costly decoration, and there 
are no actors who, for any length of time, can render even the most 
favourite tragedies attractive to the great body of the public. 
During the earlier period of Mr. F. B. Chatterton’s management 
of Drury Lane, an attempt was made to enhance the prestige of 
the old theatre by reviving the dramas by which its old tame 
had been acquired, and at the commencement of winter we were 
pretty sure of a certain amount of “ legitimate” entertainment, 
and perhaps of a “revival” in the sense of the word employed 
b fir. Charles Kean, though by no means on Mr. Charles 

ean’s scale of magnificence. The temporary return of Miss 
Helen Faucit to the stage gave a special impulse to the 
poetical tendency of Drury Lane, and for a while enthusiasts 
might flatter themselves that one of the old national temples of 
the drama would rise to an eminence even higher than it had 
reached in the days of yore; its old rival, Covent Garden, being 
too hopelessly Italianized ever again to become a serious. com- 
cag But since the retirement of the great actress “Old 

” has grown cool to the legitimate cause, and the principle 
being firmly established that the Christmas pantcmime is the 
main source of revenue, the manager during the earlier months 
of his season seeks to fight his “sensational” neighbours. with 
their own weapons, having an advantage in the magnitude of 
his theatre and the excellence of his painter, Mr. W. Beverley. 
And this year the battle has been fought with some credit to 
Mr. Chatterton. Mr. Andrew Halliday’s version of Sir W. Scott’s 
Fortunes of Nigel, entitled King o Scots, though the author has 
taken great liberties with his subject, and has had recourse even 
to farcical expedients for the sake of applause, is not to be 
classed for a moment with those revelations of an imaginary 
London Bohemia which owe their success to mechanical appliances. 
King Jamie was at all events a good historical character, exactly 
fitted to the peculiarities of Mr. Phelps, who also gave a retined 
portraiture of miserly old age by doing double «uty, and playing the 
parts of the cautious, greedy Trapbois, besides that of the canny 
monarch. Here was a piece of acting that afforded real intellec- 


tual enjoyment; and though in, the construction of the play the 
introduction of Mr. Beverley’s scenery was a leading motive, 
the scenery itself was historically instructive. Alsatians were 
perhaps not more reputable than the Arabs, as they are called, of 
modern London ; but, by mere remoteness of time, something like 
ideality is produced. 

The revival of the poetical drama is not, then, at present on the 
cards. Mr. Bandmann, the German actor at the Lyceum, has not 
followed up the success of his performance in the exceptional 
character of Narcisse with a striking delineation of any other cha- 
racter, nor was he able to give prolonged vitality to Lord Lytton’s 
Rightful Heir. Miss Bateman, indeed, concluded an engage- 
ment at the Haymarket by playing the principal female 
character in a blank-verse called Pietra, adapted from 
the German of M. Mosenthal, the author of Deborah, otherwise 
Leah; but though the actress displayed in it all those qualities 
which have found favour in two hemispheres, it was found that a 
piece written in the tragic form had about it an old-fashioned look 
and was unsuited to the day. Miss Bateman gains a new character, 
which is that of a somewhat rugged Juliet, to vary her provincial 
repertory, but the poetical creation of M. Mosenthal has done 
little to change the theatrical aspect of London. 

But if the old dramatic forms have ceased to be popular, thea- 
trical art appears on the whole in a condition somewhat more ho 
ful than that on which we animadverted in the autumn. A period 
then seemed to be at hand when there would be no further need 
of literary or histrionic talent, and the perfection of 
management would bring with it the destruction of the stage. T. 
only chance of safety for dramatic art seemed then to lie in a re- 
action ; and a reaction, unless we are greatly mistaken, has b 
For three whole months not a single piece has been brought out 
in which the attempt has been made to attractthe public by a mere 
copy of the details of actual’ life, although several novelties have 
been produced within that period, and two new theatres have been 
opened in the very heart of London—the Globe and the Gaiety. A 
species of drama which may as fairly be called comedy as any pre- 
duction of the modern French stage, and which first struck root.in 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre, is now spreading in various directi 
and it is to this that the new adventurers in the field 
theatrical enterprise are evidently directing their attention. The 
characteristics of the species are a choice of the present day as 
the proper time of action, but this choice is made, not with a 
view to the mimic reproduction of cabs and railways, but is 
accompnied by an ettempt to place characters on the stage that 
cannot be represented without a certain amount of histrionic 
talent, and thus to exhibit human instead of inanimate realities. 
These characters, too, talk dialogue which is of some value on its 
own account, instead of merely serving as an explanation of 
effects addressed to the eye, and which consequently demands 
something like wit and humour on the part of the author—some- 
thing that is technically ex by the word “ writing.” 
Another virtue of the species is its hostility to that star-system 
which has so long been adverse to the construction of pieces on a 
broad basis. All the comedies written for the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre by Mr: T. W. Robertson, who may fairly be regarded not 
only as the head but as the founder of the school, require equal 
acting by a large number of performers ; and the same may be said 
of the recent pieces by Mr. H. J. Byron, who is Mr. Robertson's 
chief disciple, and who now reveals a talent for comedy which 
was concealed while he was satisfied to distinguish himself as the 
smartest writer of burlesques. 

We may illustrate our remarks by passing in review several 
London theatres. The last novelty at the Prince of Wales's was 
a comedy by Mr. E. Yates, entitled Tame Cats, which, albeit a 
failure on account of its defective construction, was at any rate an 
exhibition of character, carefully delineated. At the Globe, the 
new theatre in Newcastle Street, Strand, there is a comedy by 
Mr. Byron, called Cyril's Success. The vicissitudes incident to a dra- 
matic author’s career are treated in somewhat melodramatic fashion, 
a domestic interest being raised by a ditference between the author 
and his wife. The jokes occasionally smack overmuch of the 
shop, but the writing is very prem mi and though one act is 
raised to importance above the rest by practical pleasantries, 
these are contrived in the spirit of that class of comedy 
in which intrigue is an essential element. At the Gaiety, re- 
cently opened in the Strand, the principal piece is a drama, 
called Ox the Cards, adapted from a well-known French play en- 
titled ZL’ Zscamoteur, the attraction of which depends on the ad- 
mirable acting of Mr. Alfred’ Wigan, as an unprincipled impostor, 
by trade a practiser of legerdemain, who by force of circumstances 
is converted i#%o an honest man, and thus combines the grotesque 
and the pathetic elements. The members of the company w 
support Mr. Wigan are not for the most part in the enjvyanent of 
high celebrity, but some of them are of good promise and work well 
together. At the Strand the burlesque is rivalled by the 
formance of Mr. J, 8. Clarke, an American actor, wlio, in a farcical 
comedy called the Widow Hunt, makes of a cowardly officer in 
the militia an odd personage, as original in its way as the Lord 
Dundreary of Mr. Sothern. At the Koyalty, likewise a house | 
chietly dependent on burlesque, there is a two-act piece by Mr 
Andrew Halliday, called the Lowng Cup, in which we tind the 
character of a selfish, contented’ “‘lbafer”’ most accurately con- 
ceived by the author, and fully realized by Mr. Dewar. The 
version of Monte Cristo performed at the Adelphi is a 
clumsy, disjuinted work, but at any rate the acting of Messra. 
Fechter and B. Webster as Dantes and Noirtier is of the best, 
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and the piece could not on without it. The newest 
sensational drama of all that have been produced of late is 
a version of Les Misérables, brought out at the Olympic as the 
Yellow Passport; but even here the incidents are of a somewhat 
romantic character. Drawing a result from all these observations, 
we perceive an indication that a predilection for histrionic art is 
reviving, and that the accessories of the stage, which for some 
time past have unduly occupied the foreground, will before long 
become accessories once more. 

As a mere work of theatrical architecture, the Gaiety, which, 
with its projecting balcony and its gorgeous decorations, calls to 
vnind the best theatres of Paris, will well repay a visit, and it 
uay be remarked that the arrangements of the s are on the 
same style of elegance as those of the auditorium. Burlesque and 
semi-serious drama are, it seems, to be the staple commodities of 
the house; but the burlesques, if we may take Mr. Gilbert’s Robert 
the Devil as a sign of what is to come, will approximate to ballet, 
and perhaps may gradually settle down into the poetical fairy tale, 
with dubious puns or halting satirical allusions. 


REVIEWS. 


MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S.* 


E VEN the lightest pages of a work whose composition occupied 
the last few months of Dean Milman’s life wr a pathetic 
interest now that their author is taken from us, and they come to 
us as the voice of the dead. Such a work is necessarily sacred 
from criticism ; we turn to it, indeed, rather with a personal than 
a merely literary interest, and the story of the great minster fades 
for the moment before the old man’s recollections of the silver 
utterances of Bishop Porteous, of that hour of his boyhood when 
in the cathedral which was destined to be his own ihe heard, or 
fancied he heard, “the low wail of the sailors who borc and 
encircled the remains” of Nelson, or of the yet more solemn 
moment when his own voice, answered by the responses of 
thousands, “ the sad combined prayer as it were of the whole 
nation,” uttered words of hope and immortality over the grave of 
Wellington. Other traces of old age, however, than these pleasant 
memories there are none. The book has all the freshness and 
vigour of the earlier works which won Dean Milman his fame. 
There are some es, indeed, in which the genius of the great 
historian seems unable to confine itself within the narrow limits 
of his theme, and, in such broad and philosophic reflections as 
those on the Reformers of the sixteenth or the preachers of the 
seventeenth century, to bequeath us stray pages of that history of 
Teutonic Christianity to which his greatest work points the way. 
But, with a few brilliant exceptions such as these, what is most 
wonderful in the Annals of St. Pauls is the power with which the 
Dean has grasped the exact subject he had chosen, and the artistic 
fidelity with which he has grouped men and events around it. From 
beginning to end it is what it purports to be, a history of the Cathe- 
dral ; whatevertheir own inherent interest, bishop or citizen or Lol- 
lard are brought before us strictly in their relation to St. Paul’s. To 
produce this unity of effect without sacrificing the interest of the 
story is, of course, the mark of a really great writer; but even to 
a great writer such a task would be impossible if the subject were 
not in itself a great one. Dean Milman has grasped the greatness 
of a cathedral just because he, almost alone among modern 
seems to have understood what a cathedral was and is. The 
book is such wonderfully pleasant reading, that one may miss 
noticing the exquisite art with which every element of medieval 
society is brougat within the precinct or the choir—bishop, canon, 
the choir-boys with their mysteries, mayor and aldermen in their 
gowns of scarlet or green, the burghers gathering in folkmote be- 
neath the bell-tower, the preacher at the Cross, the Lollard at the 
stake, John of Gaunt now threatening ergo 4 in the Lady 
Chapel, now resting quietly in the one royal tomb of St. Paul’s 
with his helmet and spear and shield hanging above him, mer- 
chants making their "Change in its nave, Latimer rating the 
Convocation from its pulpit, the fat buck brought in priestly pro- 
cession with blowing of horas to the west door. All this varied 
and picturesque life of the past is not merely painted in anti- 
—_ fashion, but swept into the general current of his history b 
the Dean's fine sense of historical continuity. A quiet phrase suc 
as “my predecessor, Dean Radulf de Diceto,” expresses the whole 
toneof these Annals, but the tone is heightened initseffect by the fact 
that never was a writer more modern, more alive to the progress and 
sentiment of our own day. There is not a trace in these pages of 
the ignorance, either archeological or contemptuous, which alike 
divorces the present from the past. To Dean Milman the services 
which he organized beneath the dome seemed only the natural 
completion of the work which Bishop Maurice had begun amid 
the desolation of the Conquest. Between the two ran a stream of 
continuous life, ecclesiastical, literary, national, individual, varyin 
in interest and character with the ages through which it sunel, 
but passing age the without a break. 

In some ways the annalist of St. Paul’s has sin difficulties 
to encounter. The Cathedral is the mother-church of the capital, 
and yet it never was the scene of Royal coronations, of Royal en- 
tombments, of any great national events. No Parliament ever met 
in its chapter-house ; the one kingly sepulchre it claimed to possess 


* Annals of St. Paul's Cathedral. Henry Hart Milman, late Dean of 
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was that of the most worthless of on ee Kings, Ethelred the 
Unready. The truth is, this uneventful character of the early 
history of its Cathedral admirably illustrates the actual position of 
London in the middle ages. It is startling at first sight to find 
that the single fact we know about St. +e up to the Conquest 
is the pretty story told us by Beda, when the heathen exthelings 
of the East Saxons yobs & the “shining white bread” from 
Bishop Mellitus. But Essex was the most insignificant of the old 
English states, and whatever may have been the municipal or 
commercial importance of London, its cathedral shares in the 
insignificance of the realm to which it belonged. Again, Win- 
chester, and not London, was the capital of the House of Cerdic, 
and the upgrowth of the great national kingdom under Athelstan 
and Eadgar brought no memorable events to St. Paul’s. In 
the Confessor’s day, indeed, the glories of Winchester passed 
to the banks of the Thames, but it was Westminster, and 
not London, which profited by the change. Westminster was 
the Royal tewn, the church of St. Peter the scene of Royal 
coronations, as it soon became the mausoleum for Royal tom 

The interest of St. Paul’s, therefore, is, with one great eee, 
simply the interest which attaches to an ordi cathedral, but it 
is in his realization of this interest that the chief merit of Dean 


| Milman’s work is to be found. The sketch of its capitular consti- 


tution, indeed, though evidently written with much care and re- 
search, is its least satisfactory portion. In such a remark, for 
instance, as that its priests “constantly bore the name of Canons, 
or improperly Praebendaries, from the praebends or portions attached 
to each stall,” the Dean clearly does not see that in their rela- 
tion to the Cathedral it was prebendary and not canon which was 
the more proper name of the two. But all this eness and un- 
certainty 1s atoned for by the vigorous picture of the actual eccle- 
siastical life which went on in and round the Cathedral itself. Its 
walled precinct was, in fact, a distinct town in itself, with its own 
population, jurisdiction, and laws. The capitular buildings clung as 
usual to the south of the Cathedral ; westward of them lay the 
houses of the Residentiaries and the Deanery, with its saga 
sweeping down to the river. At the north-west angle lay the 
Bishop’s Palace, looking down on the little chapel of Gilbert 
Becket, and a stately cloister around whose walls ran the famous 
Dance of Death. It is with the Bishops that the history of St. 
Paul’s begins ; the Cathedral itself was their creation ; one tower 
of its western front, the true Lollards tower, which has been 
superseded in aoa fame by a rival at Lambeth, remained to 
the seventeenth century the episcopal prison. 

It is remarkable how great a position as heads of the civic com- 
munity seemed open to the Bishops, and how little they availed 
themselves of it. Roger the Black, indeed, acted as the spiritual 
organ of the municipality in his excommnuication of the Caorsin 
usurers, and the city assented to his assessment for the support 
of the clergy, an arrangement which remained unaltered to the 
Great Fire. But the character of the Bishops, with few ex- 
ceptions obscure and inferior men, prevented them from rising to 
any civic power, while their influence over their own Cathedral 
died with their removal to Fulham. Within the chapter itself 
we find the usual story going on—the gradual withdrawal 
of the mass of prebendaries, and the concentration of autho- 
rity and wealth in the hands of the few residentiaries, al- 
though we know of no 1 to the audacious attempt 
made to exclude the Dean from a voice in chapter in the ground 
that he possessed no prebend. The one distinction, in fact, 
of St. Paul’s up to the Reformation arises from its connexion with 
the great city which claimed it for its mother-church. Even to 
the seventeenth century the London burghers made their pil- 

image “‘upon a solemn scarlet day” to the tomb of Bishop 

illiam, whose intercession had won from the Conqueror that 
ee bit of parchment still preserved in the archives of 

uildhall, which confirmed to the citizens of London the free- 
dom and laws they had held in King Edward’s days. At his 
solemn inauguration the Lord Mayor visited in its churchyard 
the tomb of one of his earliest predecessors, the father of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. At Whitsuntide the great civic procession 
strewed again the altar with costly offerings. But it was not in tomb 
or altar that London found the bond that linked it closest to its 
church. To the east of the B ny lay the open space where, 
summoned by the great bell of the detached campanile, the 
burghers met in their folk-mote, once at least for the election of 
a King. In the open space beneath its western front they [mus- 
tered in arms. The wars, the councils of the city went on under 
the shadow of the Cathedral; and to those who remember how 
English freedom seemed, at every critical stage of its earlier 
history, to hang on the will of the citizens of London, and how 
strenuously and constantly that will was exerted on the side of 
liberty, these two open will seem hardly less sacred ground 
than the Cathedral itself 

It was the Reformation which first gave ecclesiastical dignity to 
St. Paul’s. The traditions of Augustine, of Theodore, of Dunstan, 
had given a superiority to Canterbury which in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when Foliot dared to challenge its supremacy, was decisively 
of St. Thomas. London was proud of 
the citizenship of the t martyr—“‘ane, qué te peperi, ue cessa, 
Thoma, tueri ” was ph on one of its his death 
was the end of its spiritual pretensions. From the days of 
Wycliffe, however, our religious history finds its fullest ex- 
pression in St. Paul's. The great reformer himself makes his 
first public appearance and defence in its Lady Chapel. The 
obscure line of Deans quickens at the name of Colet, ‘the whole 
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battle of the Reformation is fought out between Paul's Cross and 
its Lollards’ Tower. To Bonner Dean Milman is of gourse fairer 
than the vulgar controversialists of Exeter Hall, but he omits the 
striking fact which Foxe gives us, that Bonner was the first pre- 
late who fixed bibles in his cathedral church for public ys 
Three of the Elizabethan Deans left their mark on our Churc 
history—Nowell in his catechism, Overall in his convocation 
book, Donne in those strange sermons on death that drew all 
London to hear them. To the Cathedral itself the Reforma- 
tion was simply ruin, and what was left by the Reformation 
and the restorations of Inigo Jones, found its final doom in the 
neglect of the Great Rebellion. ‘The fire which swept away the 
fabric of Bishop Maurice only anticipated the destruction which 
was at hand, for its rebuilding had already been resolved on, and 
plans actually prepared. The Dean tells in great detail the sto: 
of the new Cathedral, and of the miserable ingratitude whic 
awaited its architect. It is pleasant, at any rate, to know that the 
heavy railing which disfigures its exterior was erected in spite of 
Wren’s remonstrance, and that the contemptible balustrade over 
the plinth was forced on him in defiance of his emphatic sneer, 
“Ladies think nothing well without an edging.” To the very 
close, indeed, the book is full of vigour and life. We could 
have wished that, though left unfinished by the death of its 
author, it were not disfigured, not merely by a host of mis- 
prints, but by some blunders which the Dean's le@ cure 
would certainly have removed. “ Henry of Huntingdon” is quoted 
for the Saracen parentage of St. Thomas, instead of Robert of Glou- 
cester. “A prelate with a Saxon name Ceadda, brother of St. 
Chad of Lichfield, looms dimly through the darkness.” Chad, 
we need hardly say, was Ceadda himself, and the brother in 
question was Cedd, a perfectly well-known person in the pages 
of Bede. In the odd Fat “‘ He was, it is said, of the ancient 
Hiberno-Scotic descent,” we presume “ descent” means “ suc- 
cession.” The dates are one series of blunders; Bishop William 
was consecrated in “ 1104,” the Conquest following shortly after. 
The date of Archbishop Kobert’s death has got jumbled up with 
that of Stigand’s, 1070. Geoffry, Bishop of Coutances, figures as 
“‘Godfrey.” Lanfranc’s Council of St. Paul’s “ may be held the 
first full Ecclesiastical Parliament of England” only, we should 
think, by those who think that English history begins with 1066. 
In the thirteenth century “commune consilium,” as we suppose 
the phrase runs, is hardly to be rendered “ the Common Council 
of London”—an institution which did not exist till a hundred 
years after. The book in fact wants careful revision; but it is 
pleasant to know that the last work of Dean Milman, his legacy 
to the great church which he ruled, is worthy alike of the subject 
and of his fame. : 


MR. LOWELL’S NEW POEMS.* 


ERHAPS sweet meditative verse is not the kind in which con- 
temporary poetry is least strong or least abundant. The 
movement which Wordsworth began, and of which he remains 
the chief master, still runs on, and, with perhaps a couple of ex- 
ceptions, of which Mr. Browning is the most remarkable, affects 
every poet of our time, from the mellifluous Laureate down to his 
weakest imitator. r. Lowell brings to the old form and 
mood a vigour and freshness that make it as good as some- 
thing newer. This freshness of impression may be due partly 
to the changed moral climate of a poet who carries the 
etic forms of Old to New England, and partly to the pecu- 
fiar and homely directness which marks Mir. Lowell in his 
serious as in his well-known humorous productions. At all events 
there is nothing imitative about his poems. They are stamped 
with the mark of his own personality, and this may well compen- 
. Sate for the comparative want of lyric swell and pulse. If we do 
not find the same spacious atmosphere which gives such nobility to 
Wordsworth, there is a consciousness of being very close to human 
life in its concrete expressions which is both attractive and eleva- 
ting to all but the highest degree. The reason why so much of 
the meditative verse of our time is so weak is that it is vaguely 
and generally meditative; it is cloudy, loose, and unattached to 
positive circumstance. Just as in prose, in divinity, morals, 
and philosophy, so in verse; to be abstract and universal is, 
except with the giant who once in a couple of generations raises 
his head above the crowd, to be vapid, diluted, insignificant, and 
insincere. For all mortals not of supreme calibre, there lies 
@ snare in generalities which is as perilous in poetry as it has 
for many ages been proverbially declared to be perilous in reason- 
ing. Mr. Lowell’s shrewd New England sense—and a man is none 
the worse poet, but the better, for having shrewd sense—keeps him 
well out of the inane clouds, and fills his pieces with life and 
colour and reality. The first poem in the present volume is as good 
an illustration of this as auuther. ‘ Under the Willows” is one 
of the most admirable bits of idyllic work, short as it is, or per- 
haps because it is short, that have been done in our generation. 
We do not mount as on the clouds of a drawing-room pastille— 
scented, elegant, and sickly. Neither do we linger by the edge of 
the dung-heap, where it is the grotesque whim of this or that 
sentimentalist, mostly from Scotland, to detain such readers as he 
can get. We have fancy without emptiness, and reality without 
& stupid clinging to the grosser earth; an unforced liveliness, 
and a repose that is not tame. Want of variety is the curse of the 
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second-rate poet. He tunes his harp in a certain key, and drones 
and thrums on a single string until we stuff our fingers in our 
ears, and wish that we were not. Mr. Lowell's “ Unde~ the 
Willows” only fills twenty short pages, and is as various as reality 
itself. There is delicious landscape; an admirable reproduction 
of the impressions that sweep over the senses on a fine day in 
summer; a plain and graphic picture of the scissors-grinder, of 
the children at their game, of the road-menders :— 
Much noisy talk 
On horses and their ills: and as Jobe Ball 
‘Tells of Lord This or That, who was his friend, 
So these make boast of intimacies long 
‘With famous teams, and add large estimates, 
_By competition swelled from mouth to mouth, 
Of how much they could draw, till one, ill-pleased 
‘To have his legend overbid, retorts : 
“ You take and stretch truck-horses in a string 
From here to Long Wharf eni, one thing I know, 
Not heavy neither, they could never draw,— 
Ensign’s bow!” 
All is struck in so shortly; there is no long-drawn mouthing and 
maundering, as if one could not have enough strokes in a picture, 
enough lines ina song. And it is not difficult to see that the 
secret of Mr. Lowell’s art is an exact fidelity to his impressions. 
He does not work them up with self-conscious elaboration, nor 
draw on an artificial imagination, but reproduces with careful sim- 
plicity the actual vision and sensation, as they were to him ; the 
are set off with no studied decoration, nor diluted and tamed wit 
after moralizings. The same skill in bringing to life a long train 
of successive inward impressions is shown ‘in that very charming 
= of musing, the “ Winter Evening Hymn to My Fire,” which 
as something of the variety and change of cadence, if not of the 
force, of one of the great master’s sonatas or symphonies. From 
the opening lines to the close we are conscious of a movement of 
thought and fancy that is musical in its —s down to the 
mournful melody in which the strain that been so vigorous 
and so changeful falls away from our ears :— 
Earth stops the ears I best had loved to please ; 
Then break, ye untuned chords, or rust in peace ; 
As if a white-haired actor should come back 
Some midnight to the theatre, void and black, 
And there rehearse his youth's great part 
*Mid thin applauses of the ghosts, 
So seems it now : ye crowd upon my heart, 
And | bow down in silence, shadowy hosts! 


The homeliness of inspiration which marks most of Mr. Lowell's 
verse has been no drawback, as some weak people might have ex- 
pected, to its loftiness and moral height. Perhaps oue half of the 

resent volume is filled with trifles—little poetic exercises, playful 
andlings of slight and fugitive themes, which struck the writer's 
fancy for an hour ora day. These are all graceful and expressive, 
however slight, and are marked by as much sincerity, and as great 
a freedom from self-consciousness, as the others. The “ Dead 
House,” for example, which we could perhaps wish had been dif- 
ferently named, though composed on an old and familiar motive, 
has all the good malities which a piece of such small scope and 
size could well ee it has condensation, concreteness, sim- 
plicity, tenderness, and, best of all, a noticeable freshness in the 
figures and images. The savage ode on “ Villafranca, 1859,” is 
ually sm in its kind, and though its moving idea, hatred 
of Napoleons and of Austria, is as essentially commonplace 
as sorrow for friends departed, the writer by his direct- 
ness and concreteness redeems his work. There are no windy 
howlings about freedom, no vaporous invectives against a typical 
despot or tyrants in general. The imagery is vigorous and 
striking, and the refrain is lyrical and impressive. As ten years 
have not materially changed the situation, it is worth while 
perhaps to quote a stanza or so :— 
The Bonapartes, we know their bees, 
That wade in honey red to the knees ; 
Their patent reaper, its sheaves sleep sound 
In dreamless garners underground ; 
We know false glory’s spendthrift race 
Pawning nations for feathers and lace ; 
“Tis reckoning day !” sneers unpaid W rong, 
Spin, spin, Clotho, spin! 
Lachesis twist ! and Atropos, sever ! 
In the shadow, year out, year in, 
The silent headsman waits for ever. 


The five stanzas headed the “Darkened Mind” are striking 
weird and forcible, and for the same reason that we have dwelt’ 
upon throughout; they are penetrated with an inartificial direct- 
ness and plainness. The dreadful sight is reproduced by its 
simplest impressions; in this case, however, they are—more so 
than in the “ Dead House ”—not outward, concrete, and objective, 
but imaginative impressions, still with no clumsiness of edge, no 
cloudy indecision of outline; all is clear-cut and distinct. All, 
moreover, is plain presentment; no fruitless exclamation, no 
vapoury protestation, no morbid or desperate shriek to the 
heavens. In spite of their notorious tendency to extravagant 
forms of supervaturalism, spiritualism, and the like, the Americans 
have a strong positive element in them, and Mr. Lowell is one of 
its best representatives, because in him it exists in union with 
a fine and intelligent spiritual quality us well. In the verses 
entitled the “ Footpath,” as well as in the farewell lines “ To the 
Muse,” he has expressed his sense of the method of the birth 
of poetry in the soul; the Muse reveals herself, not to him who, 
eagerly, with prying eye and panting breath, hunts after her, but 
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to the other who awaits her at home in the facts of each man’s 
life :— 
All summer long, her ancient wheel 
Whirls humming by the open door, 
Or, when the hickory’s social zeal 
Sets the wide chimney in a roar, 
Close-nestled by the tinkling hearth, 
It modulates the household mirth 
With that sweet serious undertone 
Of duty, music all her own ; 
Still as of old she sits and spins 
Our hopes, our sorrows, and our sins; 
With equal care she twines the fates 
Of cottages and mighty states ; 
She spins the earth, the air, the sea, 
The maiden’s unschooled fancy: free, 
The boy's first love, the man’s first grief, 
The budding and the fall o’ the leaf. 


And so forth. “ Wonders that from the seeker fly, Into the open 
sense may fall”; and it is just this open and accurately perceiving 
sense that specially distinguishes Mr. Lowell’s muse. 

In two pieces included in the volume before us Mr. Lowell 
rises to inspired lyric heights, The “Ode to Happiness” is full 
of suppressed force: its form is careful and sustained, its vision 
broad and true, and its lesson noble. It is true, without either 
cant or commonplace, and has in all its. turns and phrases that 
condensation which is at once the charm and justification of 
verse. And here, more than anywhere else, except in the 
“Commemoration Ode,” we are struck by the truth and genuine- 
ness of the emotion which inspired the poem. ‘The only defect 
that we can notice flows from this very virtue, for it is the 
genuineness and sincerity of the poet's utterance which have 
perhaps robbed it of that cold serenity, as of unimpassioned na- 
ture herself, which Wordsworth has taught us to expect in pieces 
composed after his pattern. Many, however, may possibly find 
it an additional attraction that the poet shows himself warmly in- 
terested in the solution of his problem. But by far the finest piece 
in the volume is the really noble “Commemoration Ode,” com- 
— in 1865, when the war was at an end, and Lincoln had been 

aid in his grave. People who can see little in Yankees but a 
vulgar boast{ulness of material things, and who cannot understand 
the enthusiasm for the Union which animated all the most high- 
minded of the Northern partisans, would do well to turn to this 
splendid hymn, where the moral and national enthusiasm of the 

nion movement finds a worthily elevated expression. Americans 
confess that the braggadocio and silly sel{-assertion which once 
distinguished them—and the habit is not obliterated—were really 
the veil of their self-distrust; but they confess also that the war 
has put an end to this self-distrust, and that they now feel them- 
selves once for all a nation. This is the sentiment which breathes 
through Mr. Lowell's Ode; there is no flapping of the wings of the 
Spread Eagle, but a calm and dignified exultation which the mea- 
sure and pulse of his verse excellently represent. The stern tra- 
gedy through which the country had passed, the loss of their ruler, 
“the kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, sagacious, patient,” 
the anguish brought by duty confronted and performed, the 
completeness of the triumph, are wrought into a loity and inspirit- 
ing harmony which ought to silence those American grumblers 
who think their country has no poet. 

That these poems should abound with terse and felicitous say- 
ings follows from their authorship. For example :— 

A dark and snuflling day 
That made us bitter at our neighbours’ sins, 


Or this 


Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air ; 

The dust we trample heedlessly 

Throbbed once in saints and heroes rare, 
Who perished opening for their race 

New pathways to the commonplace. 


And the reader of the Spanish Gypsy will remember a long and 
majestic passage which is writ small in Mr. Lowell’s couplet, 


‘Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way. 


THE NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES. 


fPYHOUGH the pages of glossary contained in this volume are 

not more than 186, it must yet be pronounced a prodigious 
work—the conception of which was courageous, the execution 
laborious in the extreme, and the rapid completion marvellous. 
To give the representatives of 186 Anglish words in 120 non- 
Aryan languages, the very names of nine-tenths of which are 
absolutely unknown to most professed philologists, is a task which 
few of the most active men, seeking an outlet for pent-up energies, 
would set themselves; and to which fewer still would dedicate 
the few remaining months of an Indian furlough in England. Of 
the great majority of these languages no systematic vocabularies 
have been printed at all ; some were known to Mr. Hunter through 
personal investigation, others apparently through inquiries con- 
ducted for him; whilst the publihed works on the remainder (by 
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no means easy to bring together, as they have been printed in 
various parts of India, China, Russia, and other distant countries) 
have been duly consulted. The work is obviously, therefore, one 
to the mere execution of which, in whatever style, considerable 
credit attaches; and which to execute tolerably or really well is 
very meritorious indeed. If this is clearly understood at the 
outset, we shall feel freer to take sundry exceptions afterwards to 
various details in the execution of a work which from its very 
nature no man living could render absolutely perfect. 

Who are the non-Aryan peoples of India and High Asia? The 
question is best answered by explaining who the Aryan peoples 
are. At (or rather before) the dawn of history, one united nation 
of fair-skinned and light-haired Aryans is discovered as living, or 
rather roving with their herds, over the high plains of the ancient 
Bactria and modern Pamer, immediately north of the Western 
Himalayas, or their continuation the Hindi Cush. Though liv- 
ing by the produce of their herds, they possessed even then the 
seeds of refinement, thought, and religion. They regarded the 
bright powers of the world, the sun, the dawn, the rosy clouds, 
and the lightning, as divine, and as their special protectors. They 
sang songs and they told tales of these primitive deities. Buta 
strange revolution ensued, of which all that we can clearly dis- 
cern is that it was a religious war between two branches of this 
race, and that it resulted in the expulsion or emigration of one, 
which, retaining the ancient name of Aryan, penetrated the moun- 
tains, and, following the course of the Indus, poured itself first 
over the Panjab, and thence eastward as far as Oude; while the 
other branch retained its original northern seat, and gradually 
spread westward over the high plateau which was called (from a 
modification of the same original name) Iran, and included the 
modern Persia, with Media, Babylonia, and Armenia. The western 
migration proved by far the most important to the world, for it 
furnished in successive tides the whole modern population of 
Europe, with but few and isolated exceptions. ‘The Indian 
Aryans are, however, the most interesting to us here. On their 
entrance upon India from the north they were simply Aryans ; 
and their songs, some of which are judged to date from, and cer- 
tainly depict a state of things wry to, their migration thither, 
are extant in the oldest parts of the Rigveda. They were still a 
people living with great herds of cattle, and consequently havin 
no fixed habitation. Their furthest eastern limit was long mark 
by the little river Sarasvati, which flows from Umbala to Bhutner 
(about 76° E. long.). In later times we find them having, besides 
the Brahmanic, also a military caste, from which their kings were 
chosen. This of itself would suggest long wars necessary to 
establish their position in the country ; and the alteration in their 
primitive condition is further evidenced by the abandonment of 
the old name Aryan for that of Indian or Hindu, derived from the 
river Sindhu or indus, down which they descended into the plains 
of Northern India, and by the founuation of cities, of which 
Ayodhya (Oude) is one of the oldest. We have further evidence 
of their progress and conquests in the two great Sanskrit epics, 
the older of which wena them as passing the natural boun- 
dary presented by the Vindhya mountains and the Nerbudda, and 
overrunning the whole triangular peninsula, and even passing over 
into Ceylon. Though the heroes are mythical, and the incidents 
coloured by brilliant imagination, the story undoubtedly tells of a 
real tide of invasion and partial conquest, of which the traces are 
still left. What it is important here to notice is that the Sanskrit 
Indians, according to their own stories, found the land everywhere 
inhabited by a people of a different, and what we must call a 
lower, race ; black in colour, violent and fierce in temper, and in 
the Rimiayana actually styled monkeys. What became of these 
non-Aryan tribes? Partially, no doubt, they submitted to the 
rule of the invaders, and became the Sudras or Helots, the lowest 


caste in ancient times, dependent on the three great castes of the - 


conquerors. But it is reasonable to suppose that as the Hindus 
pressed on them from west to east, from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and ultimately down that river to its mouth, they fled in great 
numbers to the north and south. The Hindus, moreover, soon 
reached their limits. Their country, Hindustan, includes the 
whole region drained by the Indus and Ganges, and but little 


more; Orissa forming a southern prolongation on the east coast, 
} and the Maratha country as far as Goa a similar but larger pro- 


longation on the west. But Central India, between these pro- 
longations, and all south of them, is held by the dark race which 


‘| the traditions of the Hindus themselves acknowledge to be 


aboriginal. These, therefore, and the various tribes of Nepal, 
Tibet, and the Himalayas on the north, constitute the non-Aryan 
races of India and High Asia, of whose languages Mr. Hunter here 
presents us with a Comparative Dictionary. He includes with 
them the languages of Burmah, Tenasserim, and Siam. 

Little as is known of most of these dialects, certain groups may 
be defined with certainty. The languages of Central India which 
are known by the general name of Kol, and are spoken by the 
most savage tribes, form one class. Those called Dravidian, in 
Southern India, of which the Tamil and the Telugu—languages 
reduced to writing, and —_ literature—are the most im- 
portant, form another. ‘The enormous variety of dialects concen- 
trated over the comparatively small area of Nepal and the Hima- 
layas constitute a third group; and the languages of Burmah and 


| of Siam a fourth and fifth, On the east of Tibet, and the north of 


Burmah, they abut on the south-western provinces of China; 
and neighbourhood, ——— conformation, and the known 
early intercourse between India and China, alike suggest the 
possibility of an affinity with the Chinese, which is more boldly 
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declared by Mr. Hunter.than we remember to have seen hinted 
by previous writers. The following paragraph is also interesting 


as presenting a fair specimen of Mr. Hunter's powers as a com- 


parative linguist, which will be put to a severer test in the Com- 
parative Grammar of the Non-Aryan Languages of India and High 


Asia, now preparing for publication :— 


why can he not simply leave a blank? To put caret opposite 
“between,” “little,” “to be silent,” in Magyar, looks as if the 
Mlungarians were absolutely destitute of those very necessary 
words. These and other signs show the haste with which the 
glessary has been compiled, which is the more to be lamented as 
so large and expensive a book is scarcely likely to reach 2 second 


I am much mistaken if the scholar’s eye will not decipher upon many of | @dition, and is hardly to be excused by the author's impatience to 


these pages a history far more ancient and not less legible than anything 
that can be educed from the legends of Greece or Rome, or the rock-inscrip- 
tions of India. Chinese has hitherto been looked upon as a language stand- 
ing by itself, devoid of ethnical kindred or linguistic alliances. But in spite 
of its inexactitudes, this book proves that China has given its speech not 
merely to the great islands of the Southern Ocean, but to the whole Eastern 
Peninsula, to Siam, ‘lenasserim, Burmah, in a less degree to Central Asia, 
to many of the Himalayan tribes, and to some of the pre-Aryan people of 
the iuterior of India. ‘Lake in the first case the two numerals in which acci- 
contal resemblances are least likely to occur, “ Tiree” in Chinese is san 
{Nankin) or sdm (Canton); @ constantly changes into w in non-Aryan 
speech, in the same way as u sometimes takes the place of the Indo-Germanic 
« in Gothic, Old High German, and Lithuanian, and of 4 in Italian, while 
its lengthened form o appears in place of the typical a or 4 in every one of 
the Aryan families excepting Sanskrit and Zend. Bearing this in mind, let 
the reader turn to p. 35, and he will find that the Chinese san or sdm has 
turnished the third numeral not only to Japan, Siam, ‘Tenasserim, Burmah, 
astern and Northern Bengal, Nepal, the Himalayan tribes, and Tibet, but 
iat it also seems to appear in the Mantshu sfanga (respecting which I am 
coubtful whether it should not be ssaxga) and replacing s in the 
latter word [it had been previously asserted that “in non-Aryan speech / 
sometimes takes the place of zh, sy, s,j, or other sibilant”), in the thunga 
of the tribes of the Yenisei (ef. Burman, thong), the ssuwm ot the Dalai-Lama 
KKalmuks,’and even in the sam-i of the Georgian and the han-ku(h=s) of the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus. Let him then pass to p. 41, and remember- 
ing that g constantly represents k, and in its turn is softened to 7 and y, he 
will discover the Chinese hin, chin, or han [“ nine”), running through the 
whole of the non-Aryan languages of Japan, the Eastern Peninsuia, ‘Tibet, 
the Himalayas, and Northern and Eastern Bengal. The same thing may be 
atid of “I,” p. 48, from which it would seem that the Japanese also, and 
indeed the whole Malay race, obtained their first person pronoun from the 
Chinese. (Wo=ngo; ngo=go; go=ku, leaning on 4.) 


If this judgment be sound, it will greatly modify received 
notions of the classification of languages. According to the system 
of W. yon Humboldt, which has been further developed and popu- 
larized in England by Professor Max Miiller, the Chinese 1s the 
one great example of a monosyllabic language, in which not only 
each notion (verb or noun), but every relation between such 
notion (case, tense, person, preposition, Xc.), is expressed by a 
distinct and separately significant word. The languages here 
termed non-Aryan, on the other land, form a class distinct from 
the Chinese, and termed ayggiutinating, inasmuch as in them all 
the relations of case, tense, &c., are expressed by affixes (without 
separate existence as words) attached to the words they qualify. 
While W. von Humboldt appeared to regard these two classes as 
generically distinct, Professor Max Miiller conceives the mono- 
syllabic system to be the older, and regards the agglutinating as 
possibly arising out of it through gradual abrasion of the Chinese 
relational words into mere atlixes, whose original separate signifi- 
cance was forgotten. If Mr. Hunter’s scheme be substantiated, 
he will prove that to be fact which Professor Max Miiller treated 
as a possibility. We cannot at this stage pronounce any opinion 
on the point; but we cannot forbear to remark that extreme care 
is required in the treatment of words so very short as the Chinese 
and 'Turanian, especially if the phonetic changes which may with 
safety be assumed in the non-Aryan languages are so violent as 
some which are here adduced. 

The utility of the Comparative Vocabulary (for we can scarccly 
term it @ dictionary, since it gives us only 186 words) depends 
of course mainly on the correctness of words transcribed from 
scores of languages, which no one can criticize, because no one 
knows them. Mr. Hunter has, however, had the best coadjutors 
jor the various dialects; and Mr. B. H. Hodgson, with his 
valuable printed vocabularies and trunks-full of manuscript, has 
been his universal Pundit. So far as we have been able to test 
the vocabularies, we have found them generally correct. But 
there isone great want—there is nogeneral table of transliteration, 
so that, for example, we are left utterly in the dark what sound 
is intended by ch (that of chest, or that of loch), and whether the 
came sound in all languages; whether in ph, bh, kh, gh, th, dh, the 
aspirate is heard distinctly following the consonant, as in Sanskrit, 
or softens and modifies the consonant, making ph =f, &c.; and the 
Magyar words will mislead, for want of the information that Mag. 
== Eng. sh, Mag. ss= Eng. s, Mag. cs= Fr. j, &c. And a 
note of the expression of the vowels, which Mr. Hunter does give, 
is rendered useless by a curious error. It stands thus—“?t=ce as in 
mect; t=ee as in thee; uw=o00 as in boot; i=00 as in booth.” 
Have the non-Aryan languages put Mr. Hunter's English out of 
his head? Does he really pronounce meet and boot with a short 
vowel? The vowels he requires are manifestly those of sit and 
bull or book. The Magyar words (which are given in a select list 
of languages with which to compare the Asiatic ones that follow) 

appear sadly deformed ; the accent, which is absolutely essential 
to the pronunciation in this language, is sysiematically omitted, 
and misprints abound, such as xegi tor xéyy, heb for hét, jo for js ; 
besides which a serious mistake is committed in inferring from 
the infinitives tani, ennt, the roots é (read i), en, instead of e. 
Ia the Russian words also, there are misprints, as, for instance, 


noth for noch “night,” and rgcka for rycka “ river.” These errors 
in well-known languages arouse a misgiving that similar ones 
may occur where they are less easily discovered. It may appear 
hypercritical, but we cannot help finding fault with the constant 


use of the term caret. When 


see the book through the press before his return to India. 

We have said so much on the linguistic aspects of the non- 
Aryan peoples, that we can only glance at the other—the political 
—trom which Mr. Hunter also regards them. He shows how 
entirely our ideas on India, and even the knowledge of it possessed 
by its rulers, are bounded by the limits of the Aryan race, and 
that of the non-Aryan hill and forest tribes nothing is known 
except from the reports of the Hindus, their supplanters and 
inveterate enemies:— 


Of most of those unhappy tribes we have not a single portraiture by an 
impartial hand The Indian newspapers catch and spread the infection. On 
more than one occasion, English journalists have so far forgotten their 
characteristic tenderness to the fallen as to insult the despairing bravery of 
hill tribes, to speak of a peasantry fighting for its homesteads as “ adult 
tigers,” and to propose, as a cure for well-grounded disaffection, the deporta- 
tion across the seas of a whole race. Within the last fourteen years, Christian 
gentlemen have penned articles breathing a spirit scarcely less [qy. more ?] 
tolerant than that in which the early Sanskrit singers depicted the forest 
tribes as black, noseless demons, of squat stature and inarticulate speech. 


Yet those who have known these aborigines as Mr. Hunter and 


Mr. Brian Hodgson and many military men have dene, testify to 
their many good qualities :— . 


‘They are faithful, truthful, and attached to their superiors [ writes General 
Briggs] ; ready at all times to lay down their lives for those they serve, and 
remarkable for their indomitable courage. ‘These qualities have been 
always displayed in our service. The aborigines of the Carnatic were the 
Sepoys of Clive and of Coote. 


And the absence of caste or other restrictions upon intercourse, 
and their friendly feelings towards us even when at war with 
them (“they upbraided us with fighting against them; they 
always said it was with the Bengalis they were at war, not wi 
the English”), appear to show that they might be among our 
most useful and loyal subjects, if we were sulliciently skilful to 
gain their confidence and understand their wants. To this, of 
course, &@ knowledge of their languages is necessary ; and to this 
political, quite as much as to the strictly linguistic aim, Mr. 
ilunter devotes this book. We conclude with his striking re- 
mazks on the chief difficulties of British rulers in India :— 


Their first difficulty is a military one. A vast native army has to be 

maintained, and this army must be watched by another army with different 
interests and of a distinct race, The whole burden of supplying the sur- 
veillance at present rests upon the population of the British islands—a 
population scarcely one-eighth of the Indian people, separated from India by 
the width of the globe, and by the repugnance which a Northern nation has 
to exile in the tropics ; above all, a population who have so much assured 
comfort and so many avenues to distinction in civil life, as to render military 
service distasteful. . . . From this difficulty the aboriginal tribes of 
india hold out a means of relief. In interest, in race, in religion, in habits 
of life, they are cut off from the Hindus and Mussalmans by a gulf of whose 
breadth the people of Christian States can form no idea ; and their ethnical 
repugnance is kept in a constant glow by the remembrance of ancient wars 
and recent wrongs. Sooner would the panther of their native forests herd 
with the fox of the lowlands, than the hillman join with the Mussalmans 
or Hindus. Of the valour of many of their tribes, and that unquestioning 
fidelity and capacity for discipline which are the raw materials of soldier- 
ship, there is no question. . . \ It is not as if the experiment had not 
been tried, It has been tried again and again, and has always succeeded ; 
but routine and our ignorance of the aboriginal races have stood in the way 
of its systematic application, 
The second difficulty of our position in India is a mercantile one. The 
division of the population into Jabourers and employers has not taken the 
trenchant and uncompromising form that it has in England, Sparsely in- 
habited frontier provinces cannot be peopled from the lowland population, 
nor can public works of great size be accomplished by them. The 
aboriginal races supply the want of a large labouring class among the 
llindus, It is they who have constructed our railways, and who are at this 
moment creating, in tea cultivation, a new source of wealth to India, and a 
new field for English capital, whose magnitude it is impossible even yet to 
foresee." 


THE GREAT UNWASHED.* 


aE author's previous work on Some Habits and Customs of the 
Working Classes seems to have been sufficiently successful to 
tempt him into a second enterprise. The subject which he has 
chosen is interesting enough. We none of us know much about 
the most numerous class of our fellow-subjects—a class, too, which 
has recently come into the nominal ion of much political 
influence. A book which gave us the thoughts and feelings of 
different sections of this class, in their own unsophisticated lan- 
guage, would be well worth reading. If any one would favour 
the world with an authentic diary of an average working-iman, 
containing the opinions of himself and his “ mates,” their conver- 
sations and discussions about social and political morals, public 
questions and public men, it would have a very wide circulation 
indeed. But even the intelligent artisans do not keep diaries, 
We must wait therefore till some new Defoe arises gifted with 
the accurate observation and artistic simplicity of his predecessor, 
A man of genius, acutely observant, unassailable by any tempta- 


* The Great Unwashed. By the Journeyman Engineer, of 


. Hunter does not know a word, 


Author 
“ Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes,” &c. London : Tinsley 
Brothers. 1868, 
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tion to caricature, and endowed with a spirit of toleration, 
might render a great service to the working-classes by doing that 
which they will not do for themselves. Such a work would be 
very unlike the volume now before us, which is not only too 
shadowy and unsubstantial, but also too pretentious and flippant in 
style, to do justice to the subject which its author has undertaken. 
Indeed, the first impression it makes is that it is of the “catch- 
penny” school. It is written in that jaunty self-complacent tone 
for which we are indebted to the reporters of certain fifth-rate 
papers, and which gives it an air of greater unreality than perhaps 
ought to be imputed to it. Had the author been content to write 
more mr and naturally, he would have conferred a kindness both 
on those whom he describes and on those for whom he describes 
them; and this kindness would have been enhanced if he had 
contrived to introduce the actual expressions of working-men on 
the different subjects which engage their attention. As it is, the 
book is devoid of the value which the author's knowledge of his 
theme might have given it, albeit possessing a certain kind of 
interest. 

It certainly does not leave altogether on our minds a very 
pleasing impression of the working-men as a body. Without 
saying so in as many words, it allows us to infer that, taken in the 
mass, they are signally ignorant, and as signally self-conceited ; 
with very narrow views both of their own interests and of the 
characters and conduct of other classes ; and extremely intolerant 
of any opposition to their own crude opinions. It also leaves us 
impressed with the conviction that their daily lives alternate 
between great discomfort at home and injurious indulgence 
abroad ; that their marriages are not happy, their wives unthrifty, 
and—at any rate in large cities—their children exposed to sad 
temptation and the infection of vicious company. It gives us less 
information than we desire on the instances, which we know must 
exist, of working-men raising themselves by their prudence and 
industry, and gradually acquiring competence and fortune. 

It would be extremely interesting to know what proportion of 
artisans escape the normal temptations to drink, have the requisite 
thrift to save money, the knowledge to invest it well, and spend it 
wisely. Every now and then we hear of a municipal councillor, a 
mayor, or a Parliamentary candidate who boasts that he has worked 
with the brush, the plane, the adze, or the hammer. It would be 
worth knowing what the life was which such a man led among 
his fellow mechanics. Was he a recluse, and unpopular? Or, if 
he neither drank nor “larked,” how did he maintain his good name 
among them? On these points this book is silent; yet how in- 
structive would details of this kind be! We suspect that such a 
man as we are speaking of must be an accidental exception to the 
ordinary members of his calling. Our author says :— 

To be properly estimated, working-men must be separated into at least 
three leading sections, the representatives of which may be respectively 
styled the educated working-man, the intelligent artisan of the popular 
phrase, and Mr. Lowe’s working-man. . . The first of them is empha- 
tically the best, and though not the strongest, is yet a large and rapidly- 
increasing division ; and as it to a great extent makes up in moral weight 
for its comparative want of bers, its infl in modifying opinion upon 
those questions which more particularly affect the social position or political 
interests of the working-classes is now beginning to have a perceptible effect. 
The educated working-man is the stock intelligent artisan improved and 
tempered by education. He is, unfortunately for his class, an accidental 
being, owing his existence not to any marked individual superiority in 
point of intellect, or to any national or other system of education applied to 
the working-classes, but to some happy accident of taste or circumstance 
which leads to his continuing the work of education beyond the school- 
house. 

“Who are the wives of working-men?” is a question often asked. 
They are, according to our author, women who have been small 
milliners, and have fed their imaginations with the idea of some 
day being wedded to princes or nobles in disguise, or they are ser- 
yant girls, or the daughters of other working-men, who have taken 
an active part in the management of their fathers’ houses. It need 
not be said how eminently unfit the first are to make a workman’s 
home tidy and comfortable. Nor can much be said for the second. 
Accustomed for the most part to regular and stated hours of work, 
to regular and suflicient food, they are not able to meet the exi- 

ncies of a growing family, stinted wages, or waning employment. 

abituated to spending other people’s money with only small con- 
trol, and discouraged from the practice of rigid economy, they are 
wholly unable to do the marketing or the cooking of a poor ménuge. 
They are utterly devoid of thatskilful economy which enablesthe wife 
of the French peasant to make a comfortable meal out of odds and 
ends of meat and a few vegetables. And what they have never 
learned before, they are too stupid or desponding to learn when 
the knowledge would be most useful, When once poverty falls on 
their homes, they stagnate in —— anddirt. The third class often 
supplies the best housewives. But their excellence depends on the 
mother’s supervision, which is itself an accident. The following 
complaint uttered by a working-man deserves the attention not only 
of benevolent squires and squires’ wives, but also of Boards of 
Guardians and School Inspectors. Why on earth is it that poor 
men’s daughters are taught to repeat by rote the names of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel, and are never taught the duties of 
simple cooking and domestic neatness, indispensable for the com- 
fort of a working-man’s home? How much drunkenness, riot, 
and turbulence does not arise from the untidiness of poor men’s 
cottages, and the repulsiveness of poor men’s dinners ?— 

The necessity for, and advantages to be derived from, a technical education 
among working-men, are now being urged upon all hands; but there is a 
still greater need for such education among their wives. Women in the 
working classes have no organized educational means of qualifying them- 
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selves for the position of wives, plain sewing taught in charity or semi- 
charity schools being the nearest approach to anything of the kind. There 
are no schools of cookery in which young women might be taught something 
of the nature of our chief foods, and initiated into the principles and practices 
of economical cookery. No place where they could be shown that many 
savoury and nourishing dishes can be made out of what are generally looked 
upon as unpalatable, unmanageable odds and ends; and that consequently 
a family could occasionally have the luxury of butcher’s meat even when 
they cannot purchase joints and steaks—beyond the cooking of which the 
culinary capabilities of many wives extend not. There is no existing means 
by which they can be systematically taught the care of children, or the 
— of broad, easily-understood sanatory laws to houschold health and 
comfort, 

The discomfort of poor and crowded houses has of late been 
much enhanced by the wholesale removal of streets consequent on 
the construction of railways. Single rooms which a few years ago 
were let for 3s. or 3s. 6d. a week now fetch 6s. or 7s. a week. it 
is a pity that the English working-man has never yet become re- 
conciled to the tenements of many stories, such as the model 
lodging-houses. The fact may perhaps be explained by the 
necessity, which the general arrangements of these buildings 
enforce, of order and regularity. But if the working-men or the 
working-men’s wives would only submit to the discipline which 
is indispensable for the preservation of harmony among a dozen 
families using the same kitchen and the same washhouse, there is 
no doubt that they would be greatly benefited by the larger area 
and superior ventilation of these loftier structures. But no way 
has yet been devised to soften the natural roughness of the female 
tongue under the provocation of neighbourly quarrels on a common 
staircase. 

We have often had occasion to comment on the evil influence 
which contiguity to criminals exercises over a class professedly 
non-criminal. The following incident illustrates our remarks. 
The author has been driven from his former abode by railway im- 
provements, and is compelled, after seeking in vain for a better 
home, to remove into a dirty and disreputable “ court ” :— 

The van containing our furniture had scarcely reached the door of our 

new house ere it was surrounded by such a mob of ragged, dirty children, of 
both sexes, and of from two to twelve years of age, as it never occurred to 
me could all be the product of our Court ; and as they began to get in the 
way, and I noticed some of the elder ones attempting to “ what the wise 
call convey” some of the lighter articles that became visible in the van as 
the larger ones were removed, I ordered them to go off to their own place, 
and play there. Whereupon, a gentleman of surly aspect, and with whose 
bloated, sodden face neither soap nor razor had been recently acquainted, 
who had been leaning against the doorpost of the next house, watching the 
removal of the furniture with a sullen and injured air, explained to me, 
emphasising his explanation by a number of sanguinary expletives, that the 
“ kids” belonged to the Court, and had as much sanguinary right there as 
me; and added a statement to the effect that the inhabitants of the Court 
generally would take sanguinary particular notice that I didn’t come the 
sanguinary genteel over them, if I had got a wan-load of furniture. 
Let any one for a moment consider what the influence of such 
a neighbourhood, with such “kids” in it, must have on the 
children of honest and respectable artisans who are forced to 
inhabit them, and he will at once discern the rule of progression 
which governs the expansion of crime in our populous cities. 
Until the extent of home influence over the children of the poor 
and the artisan class has been thoroughly measured, it will be 
useless to provide additional schools. 

The information which the writer im concerning the political 
sentiments of the working-men is probably correct; but it is far 
from reassuring. Asa body, they seem to have been ina great 
measure spoilt by the idiotic adulation which they have received 
from their philanthropic and interested toadies. And they have 
become just what it was reasonable to expect that uneducated 
men, who continually hear themselves called “the brave and intel- 
ligent sons of toil,” and the “ props of the national wealth,” should 
become—very conceited of their own merits, very doubtful of any 
merit out of their own class, and utterly intolerant of opinions dif- 
ferent from their own. Of this bigoted and bitter intolerance the 
following is an amusing instance. The author was discussing 
with a fellow-workman the virtues of a deceased nobleman, who 
had been a just landlord, a liberal benefactor to the poor, and an 
upright man in all the relations of life :— 

I, remembering these things, observed that many would miss him. To 

this my shopmate indignantly took exception, arguing that all aristocrats 
were encumbrances upon the face of the earth, and consequently couid 
not possibly be missed when taken from it. Waiving the main point, 
I said, “ Well, his widow will miss him, anyway ;” but to this more limited 
proposition my friend also demurred. “ Not she,” he answered ; “ she’s got 
plenty of money, she had no need to care; if it had been a working-man, 
then you might have talked about his wife missing him.” Still I suggested 
it was possible that natural feeling might exist even in an aristocrat, and 
that a wealthy as well asa poor woman might mourn for the loss of a good 
husband ; whereupon my opponent, utterly outraged by the propounding 
of such an unorthodox idea, and my persistence in continuing the contro- 
versy, seized a heavy piece of wood and knocked me down with it. 
The report which he gives of the religious impressions of the 
working-classes points to the same ignorant conceit. They first 
exaggerate the wealth of the clergy, then reproach them with the 
inconsistency between their preaching and their practice, and 
finally make this an excuse for not going to church. But it does 
not appear that, as a body, they pay to the Dissenting minister 
that homage which they withhold trom the clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church. And whoever knows the ways of working-men 
will be inclined to doubt their respect for any class of “ poor 
gentlefolks.” 

On the whole, it raises feelings of an uncomfortable kind when 
we reflect that great political power has been placed in the hands 
of a class which is very ignorant ; which, from the sheer necessities 
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of its calling, must remain very ignorant, or very superficially in- 
structed, on most of the complicated questions of the day; which 
is ludicrously self-conceited, and, in proportion to its self-conceit, 
angrily intolerant of all difference of opinion ; which lives in alter- 
nate oscillation between the absorbing excitement of its own 
mechanical employments and the temporary excitement of pot- 
house politics; which believes all good of itself, and all-evil of 
other classes; which mistakes flattery for friendship, reproof for 
hostility, and an opposition to communistic crotchets for tyrannical 
greed on the part of the capitalists. 

We repeat the wish that the author had given us some infor- 
mation respecting the men who, by their thrift and sagacity, con- 
irive to rise from the ranks of the employed into those of the 
employers, And we wish, too, he had explained the blind credulity 
with which working-men entrust their savings to Friendly and 
Benefit Societies after the rottenness of many of them has been 
clearly revealed by the Registrar. That the working-men in the 
aggregate are incapable of reflection is proved by the immense losses 
which they yearly sustain through these institutions, without one 
tithe of the murmurs that their inappreciable contributions to the 
taxes of the country invariably provoke. The best friend that 
they could find would be one of their own caste, ora trusted em- 
ployer, both able and willing to point out to them the enormous 
oss which their own carelessness and extravagance entail upon 
them. No advantage that extension of the sutirage or reduction 
of taxation could bring to them would be comparable to the gain 
which would accrue from halving their daily consumption of beer, 
and investing their savings in honest and trustworthy securities. 
Until they learn these two things, any amount of political power 
which they may attain will only make them more aggressive, 
arrogant, and vain, without making them one jot more happy, 
contented, or respectable. They will, without this lesson, be too 
often thriftless debauchees while they are earning money, and 
grumbling paupers when they are out of work. But while we 
lament this expensive and wasteful credulity on the part of the 
“Great Unwashed,” we cannot forget that the Great Washed and 
the Great Educated have been the victims of frauds as gross and 
rampant in the shape of Banking, Insurance, and other Joint-Stock 
Companies. 


ARBORICULTURE.* 
A’ Alton Towers, the motto of that Earl of Shrewsbury who 


converted a comparatively waste hill-side adjoining his 
residence into a multiform triumph of horticultural skill—“ he 
made the desert smile ”—is suggestive of a comparison between 
achievements of this peaceful kind and the warlike exploits of 
his Lancastrian ancestors. It is pleasant to contemplate the 
exchange of sword for pruning-hook, even where the end and 
aim is nothing higher than to please the eye, to gratify the taste, 
and subdue nature to personal enjoyment. A yet higher art of 
peace is that which, by planting barren mountains, and clothing 
with forests the seashore and the sand-drift, gives shelter to 
lands hitherto sterile by reason of severity of climate, sets bounds 
to the ravages of sand and spray, and in time establishes, in 
places heretofore barren and unpeopled, a staple commodity 
calculated to enhance human civilization and comfort. And 
the best of it is, that this sort of achievement, while so widel 
beneficial, is its own reward to the proprietor and promoter; and, 
though unselfish in its results, is the very reverse of unprofitable, 
if undertaken by competent hands, and in conformity with the 
experience of scientific arboriculturists. A handy record of this 
experience, so practically written as to suit the needs of the pro- 
fessional forester, while it recounts such profitable extensions of 
woodland and forest as may kindle the enthusiasm and speculative 
energy of proprietors, has recently been published by Mr. Grigor, 
the founder, and for forty years conductor, of the Forres Nurseries. 
He is a writer whose authorship has this weighty recommenda- 
tion, that he can support his theories by facts, and can point to 
lands, worth less than ashilling an acre when he found them, now 
covered with ornamental plantations, and yielding through them a 
revenue equal to that of the finest cornland in the country. 
Although of a size that forbids illustrations such as add value to 
larger works, such as Brown's Forester, there is scarcely a subject 
dealt with in that sumptuous volume which Mr. Grigor does not 
handle satisfactorily, wile on some topics he communicates ex- 
perience not detailed by his bulkier rivals, and furnishes hints of 
exceptional value and importance. While the A BC of arbori- 
culture is fully attended to in his calendar of operations, his 
directions for preliminary draining, and his detail of the modes of 
Eenting, by notch, pit, and trench respectively, his work escapes the 
ulness of an ordinary “ vade mecum”’ by his curious remarlis upon 
“acclimatation,” his stirring account of experiments in planting 
under difficulties, and his acute suggestions on many points that 
come within the scope of his profession. His book therefore has 
interest both for the adept and the novice, for the large pro- 
prietor and him that has but a nook or corner to plant out. Duly 
studied, too, it is calculated to prevent failures, whether great or 
small, within the range of the subject on which it treats. 
As to the profit of scientific planting there can be but one 
opinion, if we listen to an expert like Mr. Grigor narrating 
what he has himself begun and matured, on the estate, for 
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example, of Ballindalloch, on the banks of the Spey. In 1830 
he planted by the notch-system nearly a million and a half 
of larch and Scotch firs upon 400 Scotch acres, at a contract 
price of 10s. per acre. It was duly fenced, and did not require 
much draining. The cost must have been about 2ool., exclusive 
of the fencing, which was partly stone and partly turf-dike. In 
the present year this plantation was visited and valued by two 
practical men, and its Pest larch found to be from fifty to sixty 
feet high, with a girth of from three feet six inches to four feet 
two inches at six feet from the ground. These averaged 20s. the 
tree, and at a low estimate the whole plantation was worth 
31,0001. The thinnings from time to time must have already 
paid with interest the cost of formation, as well as a splendid 
rent for the land; future thinnings will realize thousands, and 
the standing timber has every prospect of doubling its value 
within the next thirty years. This is no doubt a case of very 
successful planting, and we find a set-off against it in the author's 
account off a plantation of twenty acres, which from want of 
regular thinning presented, after thirty-two years, from a thou- 
sand to twelve hundred larch to the acre, worth at most about 
1s. 3d. each; whereas properly not more than 500 larch should 
have been left to the acre, and these worth each from four to five 
shillings. The worst in this case is to come. Had systematic 
thinning been practised, the thinnings from the age of thirty-two 
years up to sixty would have given not less than 150. per acre, 
and have left by that time on each acre about 150 trees, worth 
2l. apiece. No such failure as this could have befallen the spirited 
Earl of Haddington ; else his example in the early part of the 
eighteenth century—upon the first introduction of larch from 
England to Scotland—when he planted thousands of acres with 
larch, would hardly have been so extensively followed. His Coun- 
tess sold her node to plant Binning Wood; and his success fired 
the Dukes of Athole and Argyll, and others among his contem- 

oraries, to a splendid emulation. His vast ag ep however, 
Save been matched in this country by the late Earl of Seafield, 
and are, we are told, being more than matched by the present Earl. 
Mr. Grigor’s chapter on the rise and progress of British planta- 
tions gives a curious sketch of the additions to our timber trees 
from the sixteenth century until now, and tends to show the debt 
the nation owes to some of its Dukes and Earls—whom it is the 
fashion of the day to account more ornamental than useful—for 
their experiments in planting at Woburn, Goodwood, Syon, and 
elsewhere, on a scale impossible with lesser folk, and with an 
enterprise which, if it has turned out well for themselves, has 
also largely added to the resources of the nation. The later intro- 
duction of American, Indian, and Crimean conifers is a topic that 
might claim a volume to itself. 

It is, we think, fully proved in Mr. Grigor's that. this 
public spirit never fails to repay itself, unless in the absence of 
proper precautions and foresight. There may be oversight, for 
instance, in the selection of plants. In the book before us the 
caution against Scotch fir and larch grown from Continental seed 
is clearly and urgently reinforced. ‘These are shown to be very 
susceptible of climatic influence, and too tender for winters. in 
the North of Scotland, or even for the higher ground of English 
nurseries. Yet of late years nine-tenths of the Scotch fir seed 
sold in our market has come from Continental depéts, and a large 
proportion of the larch seed from the vine-climates of iy rance, Ger- 
many, and Prussia; and the result is that, the former generations 
of these trees having been acclimatized or inured to great heat, 
their offspring are unfit for at once enduring the extreme change 
of Scottish moorland. Mr. Grigor institutes comparisons of one- 
year-old larch from home seed and two-year-old from imported 
seed, in the dry season of 1865, to the great disadvantage of the 
latter, and elsewhere warns his readers against the millions of plants 
raised from Continental seed which are sold at a cheaper rate in 
our British nurseries, and only answer at all in sheltered lowlands, 
not in the local habitat of bask or Scotch fir. He gives an equally 
useful warning against a dwarf Continental counterfeit of the 
genuine Seotch pine, the “ Pinus Silvestris Montana,” worthless 
as a timber tree, and all the more deceptive because Don, in his 
writings on Scotch trees, has christened a really valuable species 
by the name of “Montana.” So, too, the only valuable spruce 
(except the Abies Douglasii), the Norway spruce, has its worthless 
but multitudinous counterfeit in the White American, a dwarf 
likewise. ‘The test is the darker foliage and more vigorous leader 
of the Norway. Hence it will be seen how important wise selec- 
tion is in the case of a crop which is not annual nor biennial, but 
is meant to lasta century; nor indeed is it less important to bear 
in mind, especially with hard-wood plants, that the likeliest are 
such “as have been removed in the a a year before 
final planting.” Scotch firs, too, one year old and one year trans- 
planted, suit best bare and exposed ground. 

The mischief likely to arise from relying on counterfeits of really 
hardy plants for the outsides of a —— magn or for shelters 
and nurses in — situations, woul 80 —— that no 
vigilance should be grudged to avert such an outlay of “labour 
lost.” But a soundly-formed plantation may fail from after 
neglect. Judicious thinning, and, in the case of hard wood trees, 
judicious pruning, are necessities on which Mr. Grigor has two 
very useful chapters. In her own forests Nature provides against 
trees of the same size and strength “ pressing on one another, as in 
the ruinous struggle too often witnessed in planted woods.” Some 
young plants overtop others from other and also because 
self-sown pine-seeds do not vegetate uni y or immediately. 
Hence the smaller in growth curtail the side branches of the taller 
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ones, and a diversity of growth anticipates the thinning process 
so needful for artificial plantations. Too late thinning leaves the 
residuum a prey to the first high wind, as well as to root diseases 
affecting the trunks. For hardwood trees the great gain is in prun- 
ing so as to direct the ascendency of the leading shoot, and head- 
ing down to half length those next in size, as well as the lateral 
branches. It is bad to prune close to the stem at first, as also to 
clear the stems of all side branches to a certain height, once 
for all, and operate afterwards only on the under branches ; for 
the results of this process are a small trunk, a bad top, and 
side branches more vigorous than the leader. Oak grown for 
navy purposes is an exception, the object in that case being to 
encourage a crooked trunk and the greatest quantity of bent 
pieces or “knees.” In this case the leading shoot should be cut 
off, and two of the strongest laterals left to grow horizontally, 
those next to them being first shortened, and finally removed, and 
the old top reduced to the point at which the horizontal leaders 
diverge. Wothing can be worse than to cut oif large branches 
from timber trees, especially if close to the trunk. ‘Though the 
wound may be apparently cicatrized, the timber remains unsound, 
in consequence of the rottenness caused during its exposure. The 
timber-merchant will detect this flaw even more readily than the 
nails which are not unfrequently discovered in timber, owing to 
the mischievous practice of nailing paling or wires to trees instead 
of standards (cf. p. 122). In proof of the general superiority of 

runed trees to unpruned, our author cites a practical authority, 
Mir. Cree, who states that, taking twenty-five elms of a size for 
making naves of wheels, the average of timber in each will be 
five feet if unpruned, and thirty if pruned. If this statement is 
to be accepted, the inference is conclusive. 

The romance—if we may use the term of what is certainly no 
fiction—of Mr. Grigor’s very interesting book is to be found in his 
chapter upon “ Seaside Planting.” We refer not so much to the 
plantations formed on the coast of Norfolk, on the cliffs overhanging 
the Yarmouth Roads—where deep trenching, six-foot fences of 
furze and broom, and regular hoeing and cleaning for the first two 
years after planting have led to complete success—as to the 
reclamation from its utter desolation of the sand-deluged estate 
of Culbin, by means of plantations which have literally recovered 
the sandy space. In the seventeenth century this estate was 
termed, for the fertility of its cornlands, “the granary of Moray,” 
and commanded a rental equal to 7,000/. per anntm. But by the 
end of that century it had become valueless and fruitless, “an arid 
mass of drifting sand.” Mr. Grant of Kincorth 5 the first to 
reclaim a portion of this desert, and this solely with a view to 
shelter be ornament. At eight years old the larch and firs 
averaged a height of six feet in the more advanced parts, and 
at from twenty to twenty-eight years (1865) ranged from 
twenty-five to forty-five feet in height, in perfect vigour. The 
thinnings have already paid the original outlay, and interest at 
a high rate. The value of the plantation is at present 30. 
per acre in the oldest parts, and the whole promises a revenue 
at least equal to that of ordinary arable land, beside the real- 
ization of the original object—ornament, shelter, and a barrier 
against the sand. The success of the proprietor of Moy, another 
portion of Culbin, is also avouched by Mr. Grigor, who himslf 
planted nearly three hundred acres of it in 1840 and 1842, and, 
taking the standing wood of larch and Scotch firs as from twenty 
to thirty feet high (though there are larch of forty and Scotch firs 
of twenty-eight feet), values the forest at present at 22/. per acre. 
He notes, as a curious fact, that where the larch has become 
sunken in sand-drift, its shoots take root four inches beneath the 
surface, and, from this readiness of its lateral branches to take 
root, he suggests a quick and effectual method of increasing our 
rarer conifers. Even more wonderful is the account of the 
plantations on the sand of the coast of Gascony, where, between 
1789 and 1811, 12,500 acres of sand-down had been clothed 
with thriving plantations, wholly seed-sown. The plan adopted 
was to sow two pounds of pinaster seed and four or five of broom 
seed per acre, and to thatch the whole with pine-branches with 
the leaves on, whilst warding off the sand-drift with a line of 
hurdles. At first the broom plants overtopped the pinasters, but 
by the end of a dozen years the pines had choked out the broom. 

r. Grigor’s observation leads him to prefer an undulating surface for 
seaside planting, some portion being then sure of protection. The 
worst ground is an unvarying slope toward the sea, only slightly 
above high-water mark. On the cliffs on the Norfolk coast, for 
instance, the spray, which is so hurtful at lesser altitudes, is com- 
paratively harmless, and thereon may be seen plenty of heavy 
timber. Beside the pines, which suit a pure dry drifting sand, and 
the larch, which will do well in sand mixed with vegetable sub- 
stances if out of reach of the sea-spray, the willows, elders, 
maples, alders, and beeches, with the evergreen oak, do well in a 
saline atmosphere. The berberis, snowberry, and laurustinus, 
also, are suitable seaside shrubs. As Mr. Grigor justly re- 
marks, plantations by the seaside are desirable and profitable 
at the same time. Beside shelter and protection, they yield 
a profit, as furnishing coaling vessels with return cargoes of 
pit-wood and prop-wood; collaterai:;, too, they find employ- 
ment for the working-classes. On the Bordeaux coast, for 
example, the preparation of resin and tar from the pinaster 
forests constitutes the livelihood of numbers. ‘The author else- 
where lays down a sound rule of profitable planting, that such 
kinds of timber should be planted as command the readiest 


market in the neighbourhood. On the kinds of trees fittest 
to plant on mossy and moist soils, or on high barren ground; 
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on the value of bark, and the modes of harvesting it; on the 
desirableness of coppice wood and of hedge-row timber, Mr, 
Grigor has much information in special chapters. On the subject 
of bark he makes us envy the days when a proprietor got anything 
like 16/. per ton for oak-bark, and any market at all for that of 
other trees. Coppice-wood he shows to have so much diminished 
in value, by reason of the fall in bark, that it is undesirable 
except where an inhospitable subsoil checks the trees planted on 
it at a certain period of their growth; and hedgerow timber, 
beside contributing to frequent gaps or “ glats ” in the hedges, 
is apt to fetch a less price from the buyer, and to be chiefly 
— as a characteristic of English scenery. The chapter on 
edges is one in which all may take an interest. The best 
and readiest are of hawthorn quick, and for forming them six 
or eight year old plants, fibrous rooted and thrice transplanted, 
are the most profitable. If any plant is mixed with them it 
should be holly, which, though obscured for awhile, gradually 
prevails. Privet thrives well in such combination, but adds 
nothing in strength. A holly hedge, in a good, rich, loamy soil, 
beats, to our fancy, every other, and after a certain stage the holly 
is not a slow grower. Next to it ranks the yew-hedge—compact, 
close, easily dressed, hardy, and permanent. Mr. Grigor says that 
in some nurseries it may be purchased by rows, trained hedge- 
fashion, for transplanting—a ready-made fence, in fact. To get 
a gay hedge (shortlived, we fear, in its gaiety) he elsewhere sug- 
gests grafting scarlet and pink thorns on strong stems of the 
common hawthorn. The best shape is wedge-fashion. On Mr. 
Grigor’s account of our indigenous and introduced trees, which 
takes up the larger half of his volume, we propose to touch in 
another article. 
(To be continued.) 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN.* 


MERE is something interesting, if comical, in the innocent 

way in which children and little people try to imitate the 
actions of their elders and betters. Even vices are copied in quite 
harmless make-believes of naughtiness, and the results of sinful 
experience are ignorantly travestied by the very pinks of pro- 
priety and the acmés of rigid virtue, while the dress and habits of 
my lady in her bower get gradually translated till they descend 
in grotesque distortion to the level of the servants’ hall. In fact 
imitation is the whole of certain folks’ ability, and there are some 
men who, like monkeys, can only mimic, but never originate. And 
what is true of people in general is still more true of authors. Modest 
writers, whose only forte lies in the subtle and quiet delineation 
of character and the more tender emotions, think themselves obliged 
to go into the ’Ercles vein of the confessedly sensational school, 
end strain themselves in their endeavours to throw into mon- 
strous imaginations, and wild complications of ‘. the powers 
fitted only for sweetness and tenderness and truth. The evil in- 
fluence of example, by which weak minds are led astray, is shown 
in nothing more distinctly than in novels, where the noisy 
applause that follows coarse vigour seems to be considered of 
infinitely higher value than the quiet and discriminating appre- 
ciation given to delicate and sensitive work; and a writer whose 
brain is fired with visions of gigantic posters and the blare of 
the eighth edition, which are the insignia of triumph of a first- 
class sensation novel, is tempted to try his luck in the same 
direction, and to dig in the same mine where these great nuggets 
of success have been already found. 

Now here is a book the writer of which has tried to put on the 
seven-leagued boots worn by the giants of the sensation school, 
but in which she has only jumped a stone’s throw, to land—not 
on the heights. Her intellectual gifts are valuable enough in 
their degree, and in their own sphere, but they are not equal to 
the handling of such matters as madness, mystery, murder, and 
the like. And the consequence is a child’s attempt at playing 
man—like Tony Weller’s two-year-old descendant sitting on a 
doorstep, with a straw for a pipe and an empty mug for the 
familiar pewter, saying, “ Now I’m grandfather!” One of the 
first things that strike the reader in Nature's Nobleman is its 
want of real originality. Dashes suggestive of Miss Muloch here 
of Mr. Trollope there, parts reminding one of Mrs. Riddle, an 
parts that seem like a repetition of what we have read elsewhere 
—but the where very hazily remembered—take off that keen 
sense of novelty which is essential to the success of a work of 
fiction. Neither character nor circumstance, neither plot nor 
description, has the sharp cutting of originality, and the whole 
book reads like a réchauffé of what has been served up scores of 
times already. The little old man dressed in a loose falling 
robe of blue and a black velvet skull cap, and the handsome 
débonnaire cavalier mufiled in a cloak, with a scar across his face, 
issuing at dead of night from a secret postern in a grim and 
weird old house of bad traditions, and saying mysterious words 
that sound like an unhallowed .bargain—though they are not— 
echo the romantic strains that thrilled us in our youth. And 
though it is only so much of the outer form that is like our old 
friends of the G. P. R. James school, while the real story is 
modern enough, yet the flavour of imitation runs all through—as 
evident in the vulgarity of Mrs. Slydersley as in the pride and 
mystery of Miss Beatrice Rossitur. Yet, for all that, there is 
something pretty and loveable in the book, though it is not 

* Nature’s Nobleman. By the Author of “ Rachel’s Secret,” &c, 3 vols 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1868, 
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strongly thought nor thoroughly worked, and though it has some 
grave faults telling heavily against it. And one of these faults is 
that every sensation and every action is prosed over too much. A 
man cannot see the sun set or the sun rise, and a woman cannot 
go to church and hear a any of music, without a long account 
of how they felt and what they thought. And this clogs the 
story, impedes its action, and wearies the reader. The feelings of 
a character are always better shown by action than by the mere 
narration of the author. But this, of course, is just the difficulty, 
just the crucial test; and the writers who can let their characters 
show themselves, and let the story tell itself by action, are the 
successful writers, and of the best kind. It is not given to every 
one to hit the bull’s-eye when they take aim; and we are bound 
to say that the bull’s-eye in novel-writing is very rarely hit indeed. 

The character of Fulke Barham, “the nature’s nobleman ” who 
gives his name to the book, is of course the ideal character of a 
man according to a woman’s ideal. That cerulean mixture of 
strength and severity with sweetness, of self-control with passion, 
of stern repression with the wildest ambition and the tenderest 
love, is what women like to use when they paint their hero, And 
it is a charming mixture, according to the ethics of the drawing- 
room, if not always true according to the experience of the club- 
room or the debating-society. Jocelyne Mayburne, again—the little 
child-woman, who knows only such things as old black-letter 
tomes and a sharp-tempered housekeeper have taught her, abso- 
lutely innocent, and as loving as she is pure—is the stereotyped 
ideal of the fit mate for such a great heart. It is the image of the 
lion and the lamb, and a little child leading, expanded into a 
story, and put into human shape. Miss Rossitur too, with her 

ride and her secret-—which always remains a little muddled and 
incoherent—her madness and her stately beauty, is she not the ac- 
knowledged third of the group, made after the old pattern, worn by 
this time so threadbare ? We have met her scores of times before, 
draped in her black velvet, with the dull gold among her ebony 
tresses, drawing herself up on the slightest provocation, flashing 
out scorn and contempt from her lustrous eyes without any provo- 
cation at all, yet every now and then letting her secret soul of 
love shine forth like starlight in a storm, and startling the beholder 
by her unwonted glance of tenderness, as she had startled them 
just before by her unnecessary glance of scorn. We know the kind 
of thing by heart, for they are all lay figures, turned out one after 
the other according to time-honoured models, and given different 
names whereby to label them. 

The story of Natwre's Nobleman is compressible enough, indeed 
curiously so, showing how very little kernel there is sometimes in 
three volumes of close print when one throws aside the superin- 
cumbent padding. Fulke Barham, the hero, is a ruined man. 
When his father died he came into an inheritance of debt, and 
nothing else, whereupon he sold his ancestral estate of Barham 
Lings, with the proviso that he might reclaim it again, if he could, 
before the expiration of a certain number of years. After this he 
works at a quarry which he has retained, makes a good thing of 
it, and pays off all the remaining debts. The story opens with 
an account of his sitting, wearicd and worn-out, at his writing- 
desk, having just drawn his last cheque for his creditors; though 
why he should have left this very ordinary piece of business till the 
end of the day, and after post-time, and why he is so frightfully 
tired—as if he had been drawing cheques all the day—remain 
a little obscure. Soon after this he falls in love with pretty 
Jocelyne Mayburne, the granddaughter of the old wizard-like 
man in the black velvet skull-cap—him who had come out by the 
postern-gate at dead of night with the cloaked cavalier, whose last 
words were, “ The money or the girl.” Miss Rossitur, the haughty 
beauty with dark hair, sees Jocelyne Mayburne, and takes an 
immense and mysterious fancy to her. They go together to a ball, 
where Captain Gordon, the cloaked cavalier, also goes; on seeing 
whom the dark lady faints, and falls incontinently into a fever. 
Fulke makes love to Jocelyne; but after he has made love, and 
has reason to think himself beloved in return, a scheme in 
which he has embarked all his means fails, and he is a second 
time ruined. Then he goes to see Jocelyne, mistakes her words 
as she mistakes his, and leaves her miserable, deceived, and 
broken-hearted. By chance, after this, he sees her in the arms 
of Captain Gordon, of whom he has already the most unfavour- 
able impression. “The money or the girl” rings in his ears 
still, and he believes that old Mayburne has sold his grand- 
daughter to the gay Lothario. After this he meets Miss 
Rossitur, who is and has been mad, wandering alone and half- 
dressed in the woods, hears from her that she has some terrible 
grief against the Captain, and so is ten times more distressed 
at the thought that his lamb has been given up into the power 
of such a wolf. It turns out, however, that Captain Gordon is 
the father of Jocelyne, having run away with her mother, whom 
old Mayburne of the skull-cap discarded. It is to be presumed 
that the gay Lothario made love to Miss Rossitur between whiles, 
and that she had given him that ugly cut across his face. After 
a few more chapters of suspense, chiefly occupied by Jocelyne’s 
illness and her mother’s history, the encumbrances are quietly 
killed off, and the desired end is attained. Old Mayburne dies, 
and Jocelyne and her father take the body down to Scotland—no 
one knowing that Captain Gordon is her father, so that she gets 
into terrible disgrace with Mrs. Grundy and her crew; Fulke 
Barham hears her call to him mysteriously,and goes away after her 
to find her grandfather’s grave and to hear her mother’s history ; 
when he returns home he hears that her father, Captain Gordon, 
is also dead, and that she is dying and asking for him. He goes 


to see her, wrestles with death for her, and keeps her alive. Dr. 
Paul, the organist of Slumborough Cathedral, who has been in 
love with Miss Rossitur, and whom she also loves but will not 
‘marry because of that grief of hers against Captain Gordon and 
her own inherited madness, dies in church of a broken heart just 
as he finishes the service ; Miss Rossitur dies and is buried ; Sister 
Agatha, a Grey Sister, who died and was also buried a short time 
ago, turns out to have been Jocelyne’s mother and Captain 
Gordon’s wife, and by mere chance Captain Gordon is buried 
close beside her. Jocelyne is at one time declared the heiress 
of her old grandfather, and then proved not to be the heiress. 
But that does not signify, as by some mysterious process Fulke 
Barham comes in for all the money, and so has wife, fortune, and 
Barham Lings unhindered. This part of the story is not a little 
perplexed and obscure; as is also the reason why Miss Rossitur, 
in the early chapters of the book, takes out a lock of white hair 
dabbled in blood, sets her teeth, and moans and “ carries on” over 
it. A very little more care would have made all this obscurity 
clear, and would have prevented a great deal of useless conjecture 
and harking back. We are sorry, too, to be obliged to say that 
the grammar of Nature’s Nobleman is at times eccentric; that the 
conversations of the servants and bedesmen are carried on in no 
known composite of north-country with stage-country dialects ; 
and that Mrs. Slydersley, the Lady Mayoress, is a mistake from 
first to last, being vulgar and stupid, disagreeable and unnatural, 
a reduplication of bad qualities not to be pardoned. The whole 
book wants revising, compressing, and making clear; for there is 
enough good in it to make us wish that it had been better, and to 
cause regret for the mistakes which might have been avoided with 
just a little more care and thought. 


THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO.* 
A HUNDRED and fifty years ago a great collection of Eastern 


shells was made by Rumphius, a doctor who lived at 
Amboyna, the capital of the Spice Islands. The collection was 
described and figured in his Ztariteit Kamer, published in 1705 ; 
but was itself dispersed in the course of a compulsory journey 
made from Leyden to Paris under the First Empire, and its subse- 
quent return. The liberality of some gentlemen at Boston enabled 
Mr. Bickmore, who is Professor in an American University, to 
make a voyage to the Eastern Archipelago, with the view of 
bringing a restored edition of the same collection to his own 
country, The book before us is an account of the successful ex- 
pedition in pursuance of this plan. The Professor and his friends 
deserve every credit for their spirited plan for carrying out a 
scientific object, and we would not criticize too severely the record 
of its fultilment. There is indeed very little to be said against 
tle book; it has plenty of negative virtues. Mr. Bickmore says 
that it is taken almost entirely from his journal, and that he has 
sought for accuracy, at any sacrifice of elegance. There is no 
necessary antithesis between the two that we can see; but if Mr. 
Bickmore is incapable of aiming simultaneously at both merits, 
we should of course prefer that of accuracy. He has, moreover, 
most scrupulously abstained from the sin of fine writing, which 
so easily besets a traveller, Not even a tropical sunset or 
a thunder-storm betrays him into a glowing burst of Ruskinian 
eloquence, or into the equally offensive fault of small facetious- 
ness; he pursues the even tenor of his way, as a man of science 
should, and calmly notes facts without any efiorts at “ word- 
painting” or at wit. The descriptions of scenery resemble 
a fragment from a handbook of geography; he is content to 
describe a volcano by giving its height and the dimensions of its 
crater, and an earthquake by telling us how many people it killed. 
His reticence in regard to persons amounts almost toa fault; there 
are a few compliments to the civility of the Dutch officials, but 
scarcely a hint as tothe merits or defects of Dutch administration. 
It would be interesting to hear from a competent observer some ac- 
counts of the system now pursued in regard to the commerce of the 
islands, but Mr. Bickmore abstains as rigidly from any serious com- 
ments as though, like an ambassador in a besieged town, he had 
marched through the country blindfold. For this silence there 
may be satisfactory reasons besides the obvious one that his mind 
was intently fixed upon shells, and that the only moments at which 
We seem to recognise a certain glow of enthusiasm beneath the 
studied calm of his language are those at which the discovery of 
some new specimen, such as a “thicklipped strombus,” is briefl 
recorded. He was, perhaps, too ardent a conchologist to be adh 
of a politician, or he may consider that the assistance he re- 
ceived from the officials would make criticism improper. There 
are, indeed, only a few occasions on which Mr. Bickmore’s 
selt-restraint seems a little to desert him. He cannot refrain 
from mentioning at one point that he collected eighty-one 
specimens of birds on a certain island in the same length 
of time in which Mr. Wallace collected sixty-six ; and, besides 
this professional boast, he has a barely perceptible orev 
to hold himself up to us as a man of courage. e takes 
opportunity to observe that, as he had served in the United 
States army, it was his duty to set an example in this re- 
spect to the weaker part of mankind; and accordingly he shows a 
magnificent disregaid of dangers from big snakes, from crocodiles, 


* Travels in the Eastern Archipelago. Ly Albert S. Bickmore. London: 


Jobn Murray, 1868. 
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and from heavy seas, when the natives shrink from his side; and 
winds up his book by a terrific combat with a python, which a 
gentleman had pressed upon his acceptance as a parting token of 
affection. The box in which this appropriate gift was conveyed 
was accidentally put wrong side up on shipboard, and the python 
escaped, to the imminent danger of Mr. Bickmore. When dis- 
covered, it made successive springs at his foot, whilst he played it, 
so to speak, with a heavy bludgeon, and, luckily for him, never 
failed in getting well on to the animal’s head. After tifteen minutes 
of this work, the python was still coming up to time in lively 
condition, whilst Mr. Bickmore’s strength was beginning to 
fail. The crew had been in a state of panic terror; but at the 
end of this very uncomfortable quarter of an hour, it occurred to 
the carpenter to hand Mr. Bickmore an axe, and the snake was 
ther effectually dealt with by the naturalist. There is a thrilling 
picture of this incident, remarkable for the calmness displayed by 
the spectators of the struggle between a philosopher and a snake 
about twice his own size. We should, however, be doing great 
injustice to Mr. Bickmore if we implied that he was guilty of 
anything approaching to bragging; he betrays, almost in spite of 
himself, a certain complacency at his own coolness on this and 
one or two other occasions, but certainly not in any obtrusive 
fashion. We could, in fact, very well put up with a little more 
warmth of colouring in every part of the picture. 

In spite of his occasional dryness, and the total absence of some 
interesting topics from his pages, Mr. Bickmore gives us a good 
deal of information which we are glad to have. Geologists 
and naturalists generally may be attracted by his accounts, for 
there are plenty of strange formations, and of undescribed 
species of plants and animals, and even lovers of scenery may 
infer from his facts that there must be in the Archipelago 
many views of singular beauty; but to the ordinary mortal 
there would be two great objections to travelling in that part of 
the world—namely, the nature of the country and the character of 
its inhabitants. The first is volcanic, and the second cannibal. At 
one place which Mr. Bickmore describes, the post arrives once a 
month, and produces a little extraneous excitement. At other 
times the one subject of conversation is the last earthquake ; and it 
must be admitted that the earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are 
something worth talking about. At one place he experienced 
four earthquakes in as many days, and if they escape one for eight 
or ten months at Amboyna they know that they will have to pay 
for their quiet by an unusually severe one. The volcanic eruptions 
in many of these islands are terrible. The eruption of Mount 
Toneboro, for example, in 1815, began with reports so loud that 
troops 480 miles away were turned out to meet a supposed attack ; 
they were heard, indeed, we are told, at double that distance in a 
straight line. Ashes were ejected in such masses that their average 
depth for a radius of 210 miles was two feet; and a famine 
was caused by their fall in an island ninety miles distant, in 
which 44,000 people perished. Mr. Bickmore gives a thrilling 
account of an ascent which he made of one of these volcanoes, 
which may be recommended to any stray members of the Alpine 
Club. It is only, we regret to say, 2,321 English feet in height ; 
but we must add in fairness that Mr. Bickmore came very near 
breaking his neck in more than one place on the ascent, with the 
additional chance of being stifled by exhalations, and baked on 
hot rocks. Moreover, as he properly urges, it has done so much 
damage to life and an ad that it may be considered as one of 
the most important volcanoes in the district. When it is not 
in eruption, the island on which it is placed gets up terrible 
earthquakes ; and even in its peaceful moments, the natives who 
climb it to procure sulphur are in the habit of dressing them- 
selves in the costume which is supposed to be correct in the pro- 
bable event of a premature removal to Paradise. With such 
recommendations, some deficiency in regard of glaciers and of 
absolute height may surely be pardoned to this sprightly, though 
diminutive, mountain. 

Of the charming creatures which infest these islands in the shape 
of crocodiles, snakes, and other “ catawampous chawers,” we have 
not room to speak. Sumatra is specially recommended to the 

rtsman by reason of the numbers of tigers, which have a consi- 

rable relish for human flesh, whilst in the intervals the traveller 
may be employed in gathering the leeches which form garlands 
round his ankles. It must be admitted, however, that the human 
population is still more interesting in some of the islands, and the 
traveller would only be falling in with the customs of the country 
if he varied his sport by bagging a few natives at intervals. The 
national pursuit of head-hunting is mentioned by Mr. Bickmore 
with disgust, which seems to make him a little unjust to per- 
sons who have been brought up to the amusement. It does not 
seem to be worse than scalping, though we must admit that the 
plan of compelling a young man to produce a head instead of 
a marriage license is decidedly reprehensible, The Battas who 
inhabit part of Sumatra, and are so intelligent as to have invented 
an alphabet of their own, seem to be the most distinctly cannibal 
race known. They punish theft among themselves by tying up 
the criminal and allowing the owner to cut a piece out of him 
and eat it; the rajah and the rest of the people join in the horrid 
feast, taking bits by turns. Such at least is the hideous story of 
a missionary in the district, who has not hitherto been converted 
into food for his converts. According to one account, the custom 


originated some years ago when a rajah had committed some 
at crime. To avoid responsibility, he was put to death by a 
party of his subjects, and each of his executioners ate a 

bit of him, that all might be equally guilty. To their astonish- 


ment they found that the rajah was very nice, and resolved on 
all future occasions of a similar kind to indulge in the same 
pleasure. They certainly eat human flesh, it is said, not from 
a savage feeling of revenge, but simply because they like it. 

Of many other tribes scattered through the Archipelago, who 
seem to vary through every degree of ferocity and mildness, we 
have incidental notices. Many are still in a state of primitive 
heathendom ; many have been converted by Mahommedans, who 
still seem to be the most active proselytizing sect, and some 
few, of whom Mr. Bickmore speaks favourably, have become 
Christians. We could have wished for some fuller details, but we 
may fairly say that he has given us many interesting facts, and 
that, if his style is rather dry, it at least gives a general impression 
of careful and conscientious observation. 


GAME-PRESERVING.* 


pus book is naturally written from a game-preserver’s and 
gamekeeper’s point of view. We are not going to enter into 
a discussion upon the Game-laws, which some of our Liberal 
politicians welll dispose of in a very summary manner; but we 
may set it down as an indisputable fact that without game- 
laws there can be no game. Thanks to the protection at pre- 
sent afforded by the law, it is possible, but only by unceasing 
vigilance and at a great expenditure, to keep up a limited stock of 
pheasants, hares, and partridges in this crowded country. Remove 
that protection, and it would not be difficult to fix the time when 
a pheasant will be as great a curiosity as a bustard, and when we 
shall about as soon think of looking for a hare on a fallow as for a 
beaver in a duck-pond. The simple question is, are partridges and 
pheasants worth keeping as articles of food, or are they not? If 
they are not, let them become extinct as soon as possible, by all 
means; if they are, they must be effectually and powerfully pro- 
tected. Now it must not be forgotten that, if the landed pro- 
prietors have a monopoly of the shooting, the middle-classes are 
the largest consumers of game; and that they regard game as a 
valuable adjunct to their customary food is proved by the in- 
creased number of licenses taken out by game-sellers, and by the 
vastly increased supplies at Leadenhall Market, and at the shops of 
the chief poulterers in London and in the principal provincial 
towns. We can ill afford to give up any article of food that 
is procurable. Our supply of mutton is not inexhaustible; our 
home supply of beef is not only quite insufficient, but is also 
steadily deteriorating in quality; they must very urgent 
reasons, then, of public policy that should induce us to forego such 
useful contributions to our markets as are supplied to us during 
the autumn and winter months from the field, the fen, and the 
covert. But is it not a little curious that such an outcry should 
be directed against the preservation of game just at the time when 
the universal opinion of the country has been pronounced in favour 
of stringent measures for the protection of salmon in our rivers, 
and when more stringent measures still are imminent for the 
protection of our oyster-beds? Rivers are public highways, and 
foreshore rights have never been accurately defined—have rarely 
been successfully enforced; yet the fishing of rivers and the 
dredging of foreshores are now supervised with increasing watch- 
fulness, and can only be carried on under specific limitations. The 
fact is that salmon and oysters were becoming scarce with such 
rapidity, owing to every man being allowed to destroy them when, 
how, and where he pleased, that it became clear that in a few 
years there would be none left. Then the question was fairl 
started; are salmon and oysters worth keeping as articles of f 
or are they not? The common sense of the country, thus appealed 
to, answered in the affirmative; and protective measures were 
immediately instituted which, in the case of salmon, have already 
proved eminently satisfactory, and, in the case of the oyster, only 
require further development to be equally salutary. Now is there 
any one who will deny that if oysters, as an article of food, 
are worthy of legislative protection, much more so are pheasants 
and partridges ? 

hatever hostility may have been excited by the working of 
the Game-laws in particular instances—and it is forgotten that 
the administration of the law and the law itself are very different 
things—one fact has always filled us with unbounded astonish- 
ment, that any reasonable human being should feel, or affect to 
feel, the slightest sympathy with or commiseration for a poacher. 
We will charitably hope that those who really regard the poacher 
as an innocent victim to the tyranny of a brutal squirearchy do so 
in ignorance of the object of their compassion. Anti-Game-law 
declaimers reside for the most part in 1 towns, and know but 
little of the country. Save as it is illustrated by the presence of 
the rat, the black-beetle, and one or two smaller domestic pests, 
they have small acquaintance with natural history. They have 
never been in a wood, or walked through a turnip-field, and the 
habits of pheasants and partridges are unfamiliar to them. Their 
view of the preservation and illicit destruction of game is neces- 
sarily somewhat ideal. The poacher is an industrious labouring 
man who devotes his leisure hours to the painful cultivation of a 
small plot of en ground. Pheasants are constantly flying 
about, like rooks, in vast numbers; and, never being fed by the 
selfish magistrates who have reared them, they are perpetually 
hovering cverhead in search of what they may devour. The 
labour of the poor man’s hands wastes away Before their energetic 


* The Experiences of a Game Preserver. By “ Deadfall,” of the “ Field.” 
London: Horace Cox. 1868. 
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efforts. A hare has jumped in at the parlour window, and 
carried off his dinner. A covey of partridges has walked in at 
the back door and devoured his cheese. What he left a garden 
in the morning he finds a wilderness at night. No wonder if, 
in the anguish of his soul, he deviates for once from that path 
of rectitude along which he has always travelled with upright 
steps. Cowering in a corner of his little domain, he descries a 
luckless pheasant, crop-full of those particular beans that were to 
have garnished that particular Sunday bacon. The sight is too 
much for him; he pounces on the obese bird, and wrings its neck. 
But the demon eye of a gamekeeper, peering through the 
hedge, has marked him. He is summoned ilies a bench of 
vengeful squires, and still more vengeful clergymen, and is admitted 
an inmate of the county gaol for two months. Such is the poacher, 
as pictured by the pothouse Radical spouter, and the advocate’s 
sympathy may be as genuine as his ignorance is undoubted. But 
there are others who are not ignorant, and whose sympathy must 
be accounted as affectation, for they know the poacher as he is. 
He is an idle, slouching, ill-conditioned vagabond. He has been 
discharged from half a dozen situations because, great hulking 
fellow as he is, he will pursue no respectable business with zeal 
or fidelity. He sleeps when honest men are at work, and he is up 
and at work when honest men are in bed. He goes out knowingly 
to defy the law, and armed and prepared to resist the law, if 
necessary. Poaching is not his only error; he takes good care to 
be able, if interrupted, to commit murder also. He is a wild 
beast that, if caught in his depredations, gives no quarter to his 
assailant. And yet we are expected to accept as real the com- 
passionate feelings expressed towards him by those who must be 
fully aware of histrue character. Well, all things are possible to 
them that believe ; and, after all, a generation that has accepted 
the swaggering, debauched, semi-brutish African negro as a 
highly intelligent and deeply sensitive specimen of human nature, 
may be excused for regarding the cowardly, sneaking, vindictive 
poacher as the poor victim of untoward circumstances. 

In the book before us we have a narrative—founded, as we 
understand, almost entirely on fact—of the experiences of a 
gentleman who, being fond of shooting, purchased a neglected 
estate, and by degrees stocked it fairly, but not superabundantly, 
with game. Of course his ultimate success depended mainly on the 
efficiency and integrity of his keepers, and the centre of interest in 
his experiences is a model head-keeper whose services he was 
fortunate enough to secure, and who need never want a place 
if his present master should happen to change his opinions, 
and should become convinced of the iniquity of the Game-laws. 
A good head-keeper is a rarity. Not to say that he too often 
betrays his master’s interests, and acts in collusion with the 
very poachers whose depredations he is supposed to checlk, the 
qualifications absolutely necessary to make a first-class at 
are rarely found in persons of the class to which he belongs. ‘The 
ordinary keeper. even if he is honest, too often does his work in a 
slovenly, unintelligent manner; nor is it likely that his naturally 
dull perceptions will be quickened by the baneful system of pet- 
ting and spoiling which, we are given to understand, is nowadays 
adopted towards him as commonly as it was a few years ago 
towards jockeys and professional cricketers. A good keeper ought 
to be nothing more than a servant entitled to fair wages for fair 
work, not a dignitary to be exorbitantly fee’d for showing good 
sport for one week in the year. He should be a man of steady 
and active habits, and of considerable powers of endurance. He 
should not only be minutely acquainted with the habits of the 
game which he is engaged to protect, but also with the habits of 
their enemies, feathered or four-footed. He should have, in short, 
a keen eye for nature, and be able to interpret the why and where- 
fore of all that he sees in his daily rounds. He should have some- 
thing of the instinct of a practised backwoodsman, and be able to 
read signs unnoticed by an ordinary observer. A broken twig will 
sometimes tell a tale to one who can comprehend it ; and from the 
slightest indication of disarrangement in a fence, or of small aper- 


tures in a wall, or of a displaced paling, or a half-buried peg, F. | 


watchful observer will detect the hand of an enemy, and wi 


organize a counterplot. Such an invaluable servant is our hero, | 


Mr. Thornton; but though he may in the main be sketched from 
life, we think that “Deadfall” must have drawn somewhat on 


his inventive powers to produce such a paragon of excellence. Not | 


only is he a first-rate shot—that is so ordinary a qualification that 
we omitted it from our enumeration ; but he has an extraordinary 
power of vision, and an intuitive knowledge of the intentions of 
every man, beast, bird, and creeping thing to be met with for miles 
round. If he sees a countryman half a mile off, he examines him 
through his glass ; from the appearance of his coat he deduces what 
he has got or what he is accustomed to carry in his pockets, from 
the looks of his boots he infers the kind of soil through which he 
has lately been travelling, from the condition of his gaiters he 

rceives whether he has been scrambling through thorns and 

rambles. And so with the animal world. The sudden dis- 
turbance of a flock of sheep, the hurried ery of the grey plover, the 
uneasy flight of wood-pigeons are all so many pieces of valuable 
information which he notes down and turns to profitable use. 
Carrion crows and magpies are crafty creatures; but Mr. Thornton 
sets craft against craft and outwits them, and would, we verily 
believe, succeed in the hitherto unaccomplished feat of catching 
a weasel asleep. Add to all these varied gifts his scrupulous 
honesty, his abstemiousness, his respectful demeanour, his in- 
cessant vigilance, and his power of invariably turning up at 


the right moment and in the right place, and we cannot help 
expressing a fear that for a head-keeper in these latter days 
Mr. Thornton is a little too good to be true. This, however, in 
no way diminishes the worth of this book as a record of in- 
teresting and often novel facts connected with the ordinary natural 
history of our country. We shull be surprised, most of us at any 
rate, at finding how little we have known about the habits of the 
magpies, crows, rooks, jays, hares and rabbits, that we have seen 
every day of our lives. There are also some capital practical 
hints about shooting—one in particular at p. 93, as to the proper 
way of shooting over a wall, has attracted our notice; and to any 
lover of sport, who also takes a personal interest in his plantations 
and covers, we cordially recommend this useful and instructive 
little volume. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

GIRAUDEAU'S letters to the editor of the Constitutionnel, 
i¥ie now published together under the title Nos Meurs po- 
litiques, begin with a statement which is so much like a paradox 
that it is calculated to make us look with suspicion at the contents 
of the book itself.* The Emperor,” he says, “is leading us to- 
wards self-government. We already enjoy the most essential parts 
of the system, and the remainder must naturally follow; as, in 1850, 
people exclaimed L’empire est fait, so we may exclaim to-day L’em- 
pire libéral est fait.” To make such an assertion implies a total 
ignorance of what liberal institutions really are. M. Giraudeau 
goes on to say that if constitutional governments have so often 
made shipwreck, it has been the fault, not of the pilot, but of the 
crew. The freedom of a people does not necessarily depend upon 
the institutions by which they are ruled. Give to one nation the 
most Draconian code of laws, they will extract liberty from it; 
| bestow upon their neighbours the most liberal rule, they will turn 
_ it into an instrument of despotism. Hence, for M. Giraudeau—and, 
| let us add, for all sensible persons—the conclusion that a nation 
| should receive a sound political training. In the first place, the 
| people must take a real interest in the administration of the 
, country ; in the second, they must learn to respect the law. Such 
| are the two propositions which M. Giraudeau has endeavoured to 
' prove by a comparison between the political life of his fellow- 
countrymen and that of other European nations. He is very 
severe on the excesses of the press, and on that unfortunate dis- 
position which in France makes the minority under every régime 
; anxious to upset the law only because they are the minority; but 
we might fairly ask whether the best way of insuring respect to 
the law is by using it as a sanction to shield the most arbi- 
trary measures which despotism can devise. As far as France 
| is concerned, the problem of self-government is, we fear, not 
nearer its solution than it was thirty years ago, and he must be 
a bold man indeed who can suggest any remedy to a state of 
things which originated long before the days of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. 

If the decay of what M. Giraudeau calls maurs politiques is an evil 
to be deplored, it is chiefly because political indifference is generally 
accompanied by a low standard of private as well as public morality. 
Such is the lesson we gather from M. Delorme’s new volume, César 
et ses Contemporains.t The author cautiors us against trying to find 
, in his book political allusions; the subject he discusses p not 
| admit, he thinks, of any — between the Romans of the 
| Imperial epoch and modern France. Religious beliefs, institutions, 
_ manners, the elements of society, and above all the constitution of 
_ the army, present no point of similarity in the two nations, and it 
| would be useless to try to read from the life of Caesar a sermon 
_ against Napoleon III. M. Delorme is no doubt perfectly sincere 
in his statement, but there are not many persons who would 
| endorse it; what are indeed the various works of M. Dubois- 
Guchanft, M. Romieu§, M. Beulé||, and M. Ampére4], but protests 
ge this assertion ? What is the publication of the Emperor’s 

ife of Julius Cesar, but a direct endeavour to show that the 
| France of the nineteenth century, being precisely in the same 
condition as the Rome of the time of Cesar, should be governed 
in the same manner? We have, however, no wish to judge M. 
Delorme’s work by a standard which he does not recognise; we 
| are willing to view it exclusively as a résumé of a certain epoch 
of Roman history, and, thus considered, it is an interesting book, 
well deserving attentive perusal. 

Count d’Alton-Shee, peer of France under the reign of Louis- 
Philippe, and afterwards noted for the exaggeration of his 
Republican opinions, has just published two volumes which may 
both be considered as forming parts of his memoirs, although from 
different points of view, and reflecting different sides of his character, 
The mémoires, properly so called **, extending from 1826 to 18 pal 


| 
| 


give interesting details respecting the leading men and princi 

events of that remarkable epoch. M. Guizot and M. Berryer, the 
Laws of September and the state of the periodical press—in fact, 
the whole history of the twelve years which ended with the 


* Nos Meaurs politiques, Lettres au Rédacteur du Constitutionnel, Par F. 
Giraudeau. Paris: Dentu. 

+ César et ses Contemporains. Par S. Delorme. Paris: Didier. 

t Tacite et son Siccle. § L’Pre des Cesurs, |\Tebéve et Heritage 
d’ Auguste. L’ Histoire romuine & Rome. 

** Mes Mémoires. Par le Couite d’Alton-Shee, ancien Pair de France, 
| Paris: Lacvoix, 
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downfall of Count Molé’s administration—come under our notice, 
and form the subject of a series of very amusing chapters, 
The author has, perhaps, allowed too much space to adven- 
tures which are not equally interesting to the majority of 
readers, and which might have been reserved more appropriately 
for the Mémoires du Vicomte d’Aulnis.* This book, we repeat, 
is evidently another fragment of M. d’Alton-Shee’s autobiography ; 
and we must add that the details it gives us are of a nature which 
is not entirely edifying. 

The hackneyed subject of freedom of thought and of opposition 
to the compelle intrare has suggested to M. Victor Guichard five 
hundred pages of special pleading against the Church.t He is 
ready to bear with all religions, all forms of worship, all creeds, all 
opinions, provided those who profess them use persuasion only 
in their endeavour to convert the masses; but as soon as they 
appeal to violence, he refuses to acknowledge their claims to 
— power. The development of this thought is given in the 
shape of arapid and animated sketch, showing by what means 
the Roman Catholic Church has gradually acquired the influence 
which it enjoyed until very lately, and describing the results of 
the power thus obtained. M. Guichard has, in fact, written a 
manual of ecclesiastical history which may be recommended to the 
consideration of the approaching CEcumenic Council. 

The lamentable state of political education in France—which M. 
Giraudeau, as we have said, inveighs against so strongly—strikes 
with equal force M. Paul Lacombe, the author of an excellent 
volume entitled Mes Droits.{ The government, he observes, is 
virtually at the present time in the hands of that section of the 
people which is the least capable of directing its course wisely, 
for those on whose support the Emperor chiefly relies are the 
peasantry and the workmen, who know very little of politics, 
administration, and law. Whether thet ignorance is the secret 
of the success with which the present system of rule has been 
carried on is quite a distinct question. M. Lacombe starts by 
denying ix toto the famous theory of Jean-Jacques Rousseau on 
the origin of society, and he maintains that the political commu- 
nity can never be justified in any attempt to limit or abolish the 
rights of the individual. 

M. Franck assumes a higher position §, and instead of limiting 
himself to the study of political principles, he surveys the 
whole ground of ethical philosophy. tuning with a definition 
of that science, he shows on what /,usdaiions it rests, and 
aims chiefly at establishing a broad distinction between what 
is honest and what is useful—a distinction which of course implies 
the author’s condemnation of utilitarianism. Taving settled the 
preliminary part of his subject, M. Franck goes on to discuss the 
various topics more intimately connected with it. He explains 
the nature of our duties both towards ourselves and towards our 
fellow-creatures, whether as connected with us by the ties of blood 
or simply as belonging to the same political community; and he 
concludes by maintaining that the laws of ethical science, in the 
various forms under which they can be applied, derive their 
sanction from those elementary religious truths which to some 
extent are found in all societies. 

Mountain warfare necessarily presents features of interest and 
excitement peculiar to itself; and M. Ducuing}; has described in 
a very spirited manner a few incidents connected with the 
African campaigns of Marshal Bugeaud, and the remarkable effort 
made in 1834-35 by Zumalacarregui to upset the throne of 
Queen Christina. In his chapter entitled Les Dominations 
frangaises ” M. Ducuing has attempted to relate one of the most 
striking passages connected with the history of his country. 
French colonization has always been more or less of a failure, and 
in whatever way this fact may be explained, the fact itself is 
undeniable. In Canada, on the banks of the Ganges, in Syria, in 
Egypt, in South America, the French have left traces of their 
presence; but nowhere can they point to a permanent colonial 
establishment that has visibly extended their national power and 
influence. Maladministration, military incapacity, and want of 
experience might account for certain failures ; but when we see all 
efforts to colonize end in disappointment, we are naturally led to 
the conclusion that there is some element in the national character 
which renders Frenchmen unfit for the arduous task of political 
emigration and settlement on a large scale. Everywhere France 
has introduced the principles of civilization, nowhere do we find 
the stamp of her power. According to M. Ducuing, the true 
account of the matter would seem to be that Frenchmen are too 
perfectly disinterested in their efforts to carry throughout 
the world the torch of progress, and, we suppose, are willing to 
sow that others may reap. ‘his explanation is not perhaps strictly 
correct, but no one can be offended at hearing that his extreme 
generosity has been the cause of his ill-success. 

If writers on natural history were to follow Buffon’s plan, and 
begin their scientific treatises eighteen times over, what would 
become of M. Figuier? 4] Not only does he publish, under the 


* Mémoires du Vicomte d’Aulnis. Par E. d’Alton-Shee. Paris: Lacroix. 

+ La Liberté de Penser, Fin du Pouvoir spirituel. Par Victor Guichard. 
Paris: Le Chevalier. 

Mes Droits. Par Paul Lacombe. Paris: Germer-Bailliétre, 

§ La ‘Morale pour Tous. Par Ad, Franck, Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 

|| La Guerre des Montagnes; les Dominations frangaises. 
Ducuing. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

Tableaux de la Nature —Les Mammiferes, Par L. Figuier. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 
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title Merveilles de la Science, a periodical which requires an amount 
both of care and of research quite sufficient, one would think, to 
occupy an author’s whole time; not only does he give us every 
year a scientific handbook which is by far the best résumé of its 
kind; but his Tableaux de la Nature succeed each other with the 
greatest punctuality, and the approach of Christmas is always 
marked by the publication of one of those beautifully illustrated 
volumes which have done so much to make the study of natural 
history attractive. The mammalia form the subject of this year’s 
instalment, and never did M. Figuier’s pecuiiar talent show itself 
to greater advantage. We must not expect from him, of course, 
pages like Buffon’s description of the horse or of the dog; but, on 
the other hand, he is never dull, and he has the great knack of 
selecting from a mass of facts those which are most characteristic 
and interesting. Moreover, the instruction he supplies is not the 
less solid because it is offered in an agreeable form, and whilst 
bestowing special care upon the descriptive element of his work, 
he does not neglect the practical part. All the uses and applica- 
tions of animal, vegetable, and mineral substances are duly noted. 


Messrs. Hachette’s Bibliotheque des Merveilles has lately been 
enlarged by the accession of several new volumes. M. Sonrel 
describes the wonders of the bottom of the sea.* But how can we 
reach them? Take my diving apparatus, says M. Rouquayrol. 
Dressed in a costume half wool, halt leather, carrying on his back a 
box full of compressed air, and having his face protected by a glass 
mask, the diver can boldly venture even to the depth of 180 feet, 
and bear the enormous weight of seven atmospheres pressing down 
upon him. Even at that comparatively small distance the forms 
ot animal and vegetable life are marvellous enough to rivet our at- 
tention and excite our curiosity. What would they be if we could 
penetrate to those depths where only imagination can roam ? 


Muscular strength and skill have produced results which are fully 
entitled to a place in the category of wonders.t At the same time 
M. Depping warns his readers against the supposition that he is 
going either to give them a treatise on gymnastics, or to describe 
the extraordinary feats of MM. Blondin and Léotard; with the 
exception of a peep at the heroes of “ the Ring,” he —_ strictly 
to classical anecdote, and to the athletes of days gone by. The 
first division of his book is taken up by stories in which physical 
strength predominates; in the second, we have the manifestations 
of skill. Pedestrianism, swimming, diving, jumping, walking 
on stilts, the sling and the bow, the pistol and the sword, the 
boomerang and the lasso—all these topics, duly illustrated with 
woodcuts, contribute their share to the Bibliotheque des Merveilles. 
Anecdotes judiciously selected serve to give additional interest 
to the book, whilst they authenticate, to some extent at least, the 
prodigies which M. Depping relates. 


The two volumes we have just described may be regarded as 
belonging to the category of Christmas books; let us name in the 
same class the various works forming part of the “ pink library ” 
published by Messrs. Hachette for the special benefit of young 
people. This new collection includes fairy tales, moral stories in 
the style of Miss Edgeworth’s, abridged and revised editions of 
authors like Moliére, Racine, Cardinal de Retz; and, finally, 
accounts of travels to distant lands. This part of the series is 
under the immediate editorship of M. Belin de Launay, who is 
fully equal to his task, if we may judge from the narratives he 
gives us of the expeditions which have made the names of Speke, 
Grant, and Baines so celebrated.t One of the great difficulties in 
works of this kind consists in identifying the proper designations 
of cities, rivers, and tribes; thus the people whom Sir 8. Baker 
describes as the Bari are called by Captain Speke Vounyaberi, and 
a place marked as Waiao on Dr. Livingstone’s map is called 
Ouhiyow by Burton. M. Belin de Launay has solved the problem 
by giving to those various places a spelling in accordance with 
Trench pronunciation. 


M. Edmond de Guerle’s Life of Milton§, compiled chiefly from 
Professor Masson’s well-known book, does not require any detailed 
notice at our hands; it is written in an appreciative spirit, and 
shows, on the part of the author, a better acquaintance with our 
literature than is generally found among foreigners. Paradise 
Lost, and to some extent Paradise Regained, are known on the 
other side of the Channel, but we suspect that very few French- 
men have ever heard of the Areopagitica. To French readers 
desirous of knowing something about Milton, M. Edmond de 
Guerle’s volume will prove an agreeable and trustworthy guide; 
and his position as a Protestant enables him to seize certain points 
in Milton’s opinions and writings which a Roman Catholic critic 
would be far less likely to estimate correctly. 


The delightful volume of autobiography which Madame Edgar 
Quinet has published under the title eine @ Exil || derives its 
chief interest from the vein of meiancholy that runs through it. 
We enjoy the perusal of the book because the impulses of a 


* Les Merveilles du Fond de la Mer. 
Ilachette & Co. 


+ Merveilles de la Force et deV Adresse. Par Guillaume Depping. Paris 
and London: Hachette & Co. 


Par L. Sonrel. Paris and London: 


{Voyage dans le sud-ouest de 1 Afrique. Par Thomas Baines, Traduit et 
abrégé par J. Belin de Launay. 


Les Sources du Nil, Voyage des capitaines Speke et Grant, Abi J. 
Belin de Launay. Paris and Hachette Co. 


§ Milton, sa Vie et ses GEuvres. Par Edmond de Guerle. Paris: Lévy. 
|| Dlémoires d’Exil. Par Madame Edgar Quinet. Paris: Lacroix, 
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erous heart are manifest in every page; at the same time it 
is melancholy to think that dreams which seem never likely 
to be realized keep the writer and her friends far from the 
native — for whose happiness they would gladly sacrifice 
themselves. It is natural for persons like Madame Quinet to 
look with a feeling of despair at the results of the democratic 
movement of 1848; but if they coolly examine the elements 
which were at work when the throne of Louis-Philippe fell to the 
ground, can they be astonished at the failure of the attempt 
to establish republican institutions in a country like France? All 
honour to those who, following the example of Edgar Quinet and 
many others, preferred to be banished rather than to sacrifice 
their earnest convictions; but it is not the less true that they 
pursued a Utopia, and endeavoured to give vitality to a mere 
phantom. 


It is remarkable that even Frenchmen have now begun to 
give up their former blind worship of the petit caporal. What 
was once the popular version of the battle of Waterloo is at 
present discarded on the other side of the Channel as well as 
on this, and it is no longer considered a proof of patriotism 
to show that Napoleon was the victim of destiny, and not of his 
own blunders, when the ever-famous 18th of June ushered in his 
destruction. We cannot, of course, surmise how the forthcoming 
instalments of the Emperor’s Correspondence will deal with this 
delicate question, or what evidence they will bring towards a 
solution of the problem. The present volume * describes the 
campaign of 1813, and places before our eyes all the facts con- 
nected with the celebrated battles of Lutzen and Bautzen. It is 
amusing to watch, as the course of events goes on, the efforts made 
to keep sinister rumours hushed up, and to prevent the Empress 
Maria-Louisa from reading the reports periodically sent in by the 
police. The most curious part of the whole business is that the 
newspaper articles giving an account of the campaign were 
known to be officially manufactured, and yet they were so badly 
written that Napoleon thought a plain statement of the truth far 
preferable. 


Dr. Montucci’s forcible but one-sided article on Trades’-Unions, 
originally published in the Ztevue britannique}, is suggested by 
the Sheffield disclosures. Dr. Montucci condemns Trades’-Unions 
as essentially tyrannical, and he contends that, far from being 
a symptom of progress, they are, on the contrary, an unconscious 
imitation of the restrictive laws which prevailed during the middle 
ages amongst the guilds or corporations claiming the monopoly of 
certain branches of industry. "We then goes on to argue that in 
the long run the workmen must suffer from the attempts they make 
to coerce capitalists, and he pose it absurd to hope that a 
sound knowledge of political economy will correct the mistakes 
of the Unionists. Political economy, he says, cannot be learnt at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, and out of any given number of work- 
men very few indeed could understand the principles of a science 
which is far from being easy. 


The recent novels which the Paris press has sent forth are still 
characterized, as of yore, by strong appeals to the sensational. 
Thus the heroine of M. André Léo’s book Aline-Ali }, disgusted 
with marriage by the revelations which her married sister makes to 
her, wanders about in man’s costume, and having become acquainted 
with a certain Paolo, she very naturally inspires him with the 
most enthusiastic attachment, which he considers as mere friend- 
ship, but which merges into love as soon as an accident discloses 
the sex of the romantic young lady. Ali is found out to be 
Aline, and although the remembrance of what her sister Madame 
the Marquise de Chabreuil has told her prevents her from receiving 
the addresses of the ardent Paolo, she at length consents, but only 
when it is too late. M. Léo’s volume is evidently meant as a de- 
nunciation of what are called mariages de convenance. The author 
has borrowed from M. de Lamartine the character of Aline-Ali, 
who is nothing but a pale imitation of Laurence, and he has also 
reproduced some of the declamatory nonsense which George 
Sand’s early novels contain at every page. 


M. William de la Rive’s tale§ does not aim at preaching love un- 
fettered by the marriage contract, and the emancipation of the fair 
sex; it is a narrative of jealousy, leading to hatred, and ending in 
a terrible catastrophe. 

There are two ways of describing the Parisian bourgeois, An 
author can make them odious by representing them as patterns of 
selfishness, rapacity, conceit, and jealousy; or he can simply 
depict their amusing ignorance, the narrow circle of their ideas, 
and that petty ambition which, combined with the most thorough 
want of taste, leads them to blunder about in happy unconscious- 
ness of their own defects. _M. Edmond Ourliac has selected the 
latter of these methods, and his Proverbes et Scénes bourgeoises || 
form another contribution to that class of works which Henry 
Monnier and Paul de Kock have rendered so popular. 


* Correspondance de Napoléon Fer, Vol.25°. Paris: Plon. 

Des Associations ouvriéres en Angleterre. Par H. Montucci. 

}¢ Aline-Ali. Par André Léo. Paris: Lacroix. 

§ La Marquise de Clérol. Par William dela Rive. Paris: Lévy. 

Proverbes et Sce:es Lourgeoises. Par Edmond QOurliac. Paris: Lévy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J]VONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 


Monday Evening Next, January 4, Madame Arabella Goddard and Ilerr Joachim will 

make their First Appearance this Season. The Programme will include Mozart's Quartet in C 

mujor; Beethoven's Sonata in G, Op. 96, for Piano and Violin; Schubert's Sonat» in 1) major, 

for Pianoforte alone, &c. Executants: Madame Arabella Goddard, MM. Joachim. L. Ries, 

Henry Biagrove, and Piatti. Vocalist, Miss Edith Wynne. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa 

nal, 5s.; Balcony, 38.; Admission, ls.—Programmes and ‘Lickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 
ud Street. 


i ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—Third 

Season._Mr. JOHN BOOSEY begs to announce FOUR BALLAD CONCERTS, to 
take place on ve Wednesdays, and to : on Wednesday, January 6, 1469. At 
the First Concert the following Artistes will appear: Miss Louisa Pyne (Mrs. Frank Bodda) 
and Madame Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Juiia Elton, Mrs. Hale, and Madame 
Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. Nelson Varley, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Winn. 
Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Conductor, Mr. J. 1. Hatton. Each Concert will, as 
heretofore, include some of the best specimens ot Glees and Madrigals, Old Songs and Ballads, 
Instrumental Solos and Duets by eminent Performers, and a large Selection of entirely New 
Vocal Music, written expressly for these Concerts by the principal English Composers. Among 
the Authors who will contribute New g¢and Ballads may be mentioned Arthur Sullivan, 
J. Benedict, G. A. Macfarren, J. L. Hatton, J. L. Molloy, Virginia Gabii-l, Miss Lindsay 
(Mrs. Bliss), and Claribel. Stalls. 6s.; Family Tickets (to admit Four), 2is.; Subscription 
Tickets fur the Four Concerts (numbered and transferable), 21s.; ¥. 38.3 Area, 2s. and 
1s.—Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall ; Chappell & Co.,50 New Bond Street ; 
Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside ; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


"THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 

The WINTER EXIIIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 

NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, !s.—Gas on dark days. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary, 


(THE SUNDAY SERVICES at St. JAMES’S HALL will be 
Conducted, on and after Sunday, January 3, 1869, by the Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
LL.B., by request of a body of Christian Laymen, including Epi li Presbyterians, 


Mr. 
Holmes, 195 Oxford Street; Messrs. Snow & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row; and Mr. Austin 
‘Ticket Office. St. James's Hall, where also may be obtained the Hymn Book specially prepared 
for the St. James's Hall Services, price 3d. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIF'Is. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey Rise, 
near Highgate, N. 


Patrons. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN-PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA. 

» which the separate plan of having Twenty-five Infunts in each 
could at once be recetved if the COMMITTEE had FUNDS in Hand. The Plan provides 
for Four Hundred altogether, the br my Orphans ty) Poor. £5,000 are immediately required 


to meet the pressing requirements Contractors, for this Sum the Committee u gently 
ipo. They have no Funded Property, and only exist at the present time upon Borrowed 


Contributions are eee stiatiet, end will be thankfully received at the Offices of the 
JOSEPI SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 


The only Salaries are to the Household. The Offices are Rent Free, and all other 
Services gratuitous, ‘a ane to Inspection: 
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MALVERN 


c OL L 
President and Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 


Head- Master. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
The Next Term will commence on Wednesday, January 27, 1869. 
Full information on application to Hexay Arpricn, the Secretary. 


EG E. 


RAsSTBOURNE 


President, 


Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of CIIICIIESTER. 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Assistant-Masters. 

The Rev. F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's Coll. Camb. 

The Rev. A. K. CHERILL, M.A., St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Modern Languages—Mons. JUSTINE AUGUSTE LAMBERT. 
Drawing, §c.—Mr. W. CLIFTON. 


The next Term commences on Wednesday, J: a | 20, 1869. 
Prospectuses may Le obtained from the Secretary, the College, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL, Oxford. 


MONOURS GAINED SINCE APRIL 1866: 
Fellowships at Magdalen, Corpus, Merton. 
Craven University Scholarship. 
Chancellor's Prize for Latin Essay. 
‘Three First, one Seeond Classes in Final Classical Schools. 
One First Class in Law and Modern History. 
One First, three Second Classes in Classical Modcrations. 
Two Demyships at Magdalen. 
Scholars! ips at Balliol, Maxton, Magdalen Hall. 
‘Two >cholarships at Que 
Postmastership at Mer 
Proxime to Scholarships at Oriel, Magiaies, University (twice). 
Two Open E at Magdale 


rORENT ( COLL EGE.—A PUBLIC ‘SCHOOL on the Principles 

of the Church of England. A thoroughly good English, French, and Latin Education is 
riven. ‘lerms—£10a Quarter. No extra (harges,and no Bills sent home. Situation, near to 
‘Lreut Station, between Derby and Nottingham. 

lead-Master—Rev. T. F. FENN, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second-Master—C. U. TRIPP, Esq., B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
French Master—M.JOAS “QUE, B.LL. and Dr. Ph. of the University 
nce. 


And other Resident Masters. 
‘She School Reopens January 3 the New Boys come on the 29th 
a or particulars apply to Rev. T. F. Fexn, Trent College, near ‘Nottingham. 


COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, 
Incorporated by a al Charen; 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and 
vr Granting Certificates of Knowiedze. 
Patrons—NER MAJESTY the QUEEN; LLR.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
The College will Reopen for the Lent Term on Monday, January 18. 

o Individual Austruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to ‘Pupils a‘tending at least 
‘Special C onversation Clesses in Modern Languages will be formed on the entry of Six Names. 
Pupils ace received from the ave of Thirteen upwards, 

‘Arrangements are made for reeciving Boarders. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars 9s to Weer: Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on 
application to Miss Mi:wagp, at the College Office. 
E. 1. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 


¢ ULEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Lady Super intendent_-Miss HAY, 
Assistant—Miss W AILKER. 
The CLASSES of the School wiil Reopen on Monday, January 18. Pupils are received from 
the age of Five upwards. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on application to Miss Mitwanp, at the 


— E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Kesidents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per annum, 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectnses, with List of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Monet 
Lady- -Principal, at the College. 
Seriptural ‘caching under the Superintendence of Rev. Wm. McCall and Rev. J. Wright. 
Leetures, by various Lecturers: Envlish, Mr. Wood and Mr. Home; Latin, Mr. Wood; 
Fren. h, Messrs. Des Portes and De Meillae; (-erman, Herr Hirschfeld; Italian, Signor Pistrucei; 
Spanish, Senor Vives; Piano, Mr. W. Macfarren and Mr. C. Gardner; Singing, Herr Bosen 
nnd Mr. W. H. Monk: Drawing, Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims; Dancing and Calisthenics, Mr. 
Webb Georze; Daily Medical Att ndant, I Dr. Rawlins. 


CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, 8. W.—Head- 

ter, the Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., Profane of Mathematics and Ciassics 

in the = Keo yal Miiitury Coliege, Adcdiscombe Pr UP TLS specially prepared tor the Univer- 

sities, the India Civil Service, and the Military Competitive Fxaminations, Woolwich, Sand- 

pant, gl The Experimental and Natural Sciences Taught.—Tie School wiil reopen on 
anuary 20, 


COLLEGE. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 


FOLKESTONE. —The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


College, Cambridge, and Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of I Snestn College, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare FUriLe for the. Tedian Gay Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and 


OLKESTONE.—Tuition for the Universities, &.—The Rey. 
E. B. FINLAY, M.A. Oxford, continues to receive PUPILS. Number limited to Four, 
A Vacancy at once. 


PUITION. —The VICAR of a Small Village near London, of 


great experience in Tuition, prepares PUPILS for Universities, Civil Service, Army, 
&c. ‘Two Vacancies.—Address, Rev. B., Ingatestone, Essex. 


I’ the UPPER SCHOOL, Peckham, S.E., every BOY is is 
we'll grounded in Enclish, made to Write a Hand fit for Business, and no to be quick 
e advantages for Drawing and for 


at Accounts, French and German are spoken daily. 
Natural Science are unusual.—Address, Jonny Yeats, 
_ The School reopens January 18, 1869. 


RIGHTON.—An M.A., who has several PUPILS preparing 


for the UNIVERSITIES, will be happy to reccive others requiring similar Instruction. 
For Tc rms, xc. address H. O., Messrs. ‘Treacher, | North Street, Brighton. 


1 UERNSEY.—Mr. H. C. WATSON, M.A., Vice-Principal of 

Elizabeth College, Guernsey (Eighth Wrangler, Trin. Coll. Camb.), receives into his 

House a Limited Number of PUPILS to prepare tor the Universities, Woolwich, and Civil 
Service Examinations.—Address, La Pierre Perece, Guernsey. 


ROTESTANT EDUCATION in PARIS. — Madlle. 

CREISSEIL and Miss TOOPER reccive into their Establishment a limited number of 
ENGLISU and FRENCH PUPILS. The Younger Classes are tauzht on the Pe-tulozzian 
System; the First Parisian Professors are engaged for the Older Pupils; there is also a —— 
for those who wish to Pp: ss their Examination at the Hotel de Ville References kindly pe: 
mitted to the Rev. John Bramston, Witham, Essex, and the Rev. G. Carlyle, 9 st. Phillips 
and the Parents of Pupils.—Address, 57 Boulevard Lineau, Pare de 

euilly, Paris. 


JR PUCATION. —The Rev. J. W. SHEPHERD, B.A. 


Trin. Coll. Cambridge, prepares BOYS for the Public —- and for the Competitive 
‘Terms (inclusive), 100 Guineas. on Uxbridge School, 
iddiesex. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A CLERGYMAN, M.A., Rector of 
a Small Country Parish near Oxford, has a Vacancy for a purt preparing for Matri- 
culation, Number jimi'ed to Six. Satisfactory References. Terms, £15 per Month.—Ad 
Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch. Oxford. « 
REPARATION for HOLY ORDERS.—A CLE RGYMAN, 
late Chaplain to the Bishop, will receive a GRADUATE, to READ for the Examine. 
tion, and to be initiated ip Ministerial work in an extensive Parish. Six so prepared are now 
= - ved, wn dress, Nev. Canon, M.A., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law Bookselle:s, 57 Carey Street, 
conden, 


EAD-M ASTERSHIP of the GIGGLESWICK GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. —The GOVERNORS will receive Applications and Testimonials until 
Easter | 869. They propose to proceed to the Election betore the close of Apri! 1469, so as to 
cnable the Hrao-Masrin to commence the discharce of his duties at Midsun. mer 1869, 

A statement of the Duties, Priviiezes, and Emoluments of the Head-Master and of the inten- 
tions of the Governors may be obtained trom ksq., Solicitor, Settle, 
Yorkshire, to whom ull Communications must be addressed. 

The Mead- Muster may be either a Layman or in Holy Orders, 

Settle, December 1563. 


ro PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A FIRM of LONDON 

ARCHITECTS ond SURVEYORS, with Town and C ry Practice, are willing to 
receivea YOUNG MAN of good Family and Education as SRTICLED PUPIL.—Address, 
kh. 1. B. A., the Jerusalem,’ Cornhill. 


MRAVELLING COMPANION.—A GENTLEMAN, aged 

Thirty, of Liberal Edueation, hitherto engaged in Mercantile 
through the Principal Countries in Europe aud Asia, offers himself as TRAVELLING 
COMPANION to the SUN of Merchent or Cesirous ot personally acquainting 
himseif with the Kt any part of the World with which he is 
connected by Busiucss or y anion, Woodcock’s Library, 

urrey. 


FUTY POUNDS will be given by a SOLICITOR, of Lite- 


rary Ability, about to go to the BAR, toany one procuring him a SECRETARY: SUIP 
or other AP POLST MENT suitable Genticman keeping his Terms.—Address, O. P., 
Adams &F rancis, Publishers, 59 Fleet Street. 


GENTLE ‘MAN, Nineteen Years of age, and Educated at one 

of the Great Public Schools, is anxious to find EMPIUOYMENT in a School where none 

but Sons of Gentlemen are received. Ie has had One Year's Experience as a ‘Teacher, is a fair 

Classic,and can produce unexceptionable Testimonials. He would regard a comfortabie Ilome, 

andan ‘opportunity of improving himself in his Profession, as of more importance than Salary.— 
Address, J. B., Post Office, Shrewsbury. 


ue GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough, is Warmed by HADEN’S | 


APPARATUS. Tariff—Boatd and Lodging, from £2 2s. per Week. 
AUGUSTUS" FRICOUR, Manager. 


HYPRopPAtT HY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


WwW. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths. 


YDROPATILY.—ILKLE WELLS HOUSE, Ilkley, 

Wharfedale, vid Leeds, Yorkshi irable WINTER HOM ra for Patients 
requiring ‘Tveatment, or for Visitors in of and Rest —F or Prospectus, apply to 
Mr. Strracaan, louse Stew ard, as above. 


CQUAPIIAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, 8.W.—A 
SCHOLARSHIP of the Value of £21 a year, tenable | during Residence, will be deter- 
mined by an OPEN EXAMINATION, in Classies and ¥ of C. under 
5 fara Years of age, to be held on January 2!.—Applications to be made on or before 
January 


ASPLEY SCHOOL, Woburn, Bedfordshire (for the Sons of 


Gentlemen), conducted Be Dr. LOVE Li, formerly of Winslow Hall and Mannheim, 
Author of “ The Practical German Grammar,” “ Epitome of Envlish History,’’ and other 
Leducational Works. The Course of Study is preparatory to the Universities, Public Schools, 
Militury Culleges,and Army snd Novy Examinations, The general Instruction comprises 
the Latin and Greek Languages and Classics, Tee pp , History, Elements of Natural Philo- 
sophy, and pure Mathematics, together with Freneh an German, tor which oars are resident 
Poreign Teachers. ses are extensive, and among the best suited to Dollege purposes 
in all England. Eight Acres,on a lofty elevation, is used for Cricket and other 
Athletic Sports. The 1 Bs of Aspley is a remarkably healthy locality, one mile from Woburn 
Sands Station. Lvelusive ‘lerms, F Pitty to Sixty Guineas, according to age on entrance. 


pork CREST TALL, Wavberry Hill, Torquay, under the Rev. 
; 1. P.. R. STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Viret and Second Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and formerly Tutor 


and Aasistant-Master at Wellington College. ‘The Age of Pupils at the time of Admission © 


chon be between Ten and Fifteen. In the Domestic Arrangements the Pupils are treated 
in every respect as Members of the Family. Fees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas; over Fourteen, 
200 Guineas. ‘Lhe next Term begins Jan, 19. 


(x LOUCESTER HOUSE, Elms Road, Clapham Common.— 

Rev. G. ELLIOTT, B.A., King’ . Coll. Lond. receives a limited number of BOYS to 
Le prepared for the Public Schools. Army, Navy, and Civil Service puestmaksene, &e. Terms, 
<60 and £70 per annum.—Address, till Jon. 10, at Chureh | at Church House, Merton, 8. 


NJORTHCOTE HOUSE, Rugby. — —The Rey. CHARLE 

AN TLOUGUTON, M.A., College, Cambridge, receives a limited number 

pr PILS, to prepare tor the Pubiic Schools, the Naval, Military, and Civil Service, Examina- 
at us. 


(WIL SERVICE of INDIA.—CANDIDATES intending to to 
present themestves at the OPEN COMPETITION, commencing on March 16, 1869, are 
reminded that CERTIFICATES of Birth, Health, and Character, should be sent to’ the 
Sceretary to the Civil Service Commissioners, Loudon, S.W., on or before the Ist of February. 
te, culations may be obtained on n application. 
NIVIL SERVICE, ARMY, ENGIN EERING, and UNI- 
VERSITY EX AMINATIONS.— CAN DIDATES, resident or met: are prepared bya 
Stuffot experienced ‘Teachers, at the HARTLEY INSTITULION, 


the Parincipar. 


OVER tLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by EA] M 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &e., vid EGYPT, “from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEILLE 
The PENINSULAR ond on IENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
TASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for— 
From Southampton. From Marseilles. 
Every Saturday, p.m. 


Every Sunday, at7 a.m. 


” ” 
” ” ” ” 
” ” ” ” 


And every alternate And every aiternate 


Saturday, 9 Jan., 2 p.m. { Surday, 17 Jan., 7 a.m. 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday tuereuiter. 


Cc 
YOKOHAMA 
AUSTRALIA 


And every fourt And every fourth 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereatter, 

* The Company's rates of Passage-money betwcen Southampton and Gibraltar have been 
reduced from £13 and £9 to £10 and £6, 

For full particulars as to Freight, Vassage, and Insurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, or Oriental Place, Southampton. 


TPHE late ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, in a 


Sermon pees: by His Grace cn behalf of the CANCER HOSPITAL, ‘tion and 
Brompton, said :—** There is no disease more pitiable then that to which this Institution is 


Saturday, 23 Jan.,2 —— | Sunday, 31 Jon.,7 a.m. 


| specially devoted. From the first symptoms of attack one long course hus commonly been 


prognosticated—a fearful looking for of a lingering progress towards a death of angui-h. Could 
the greatness of the suffering be laid befure you—could you be shown its sev rity so o8 to see it 
in its true proportions and natural colours, no one endued with the feelings of humanity could 
resist the spectacle ; they would think all they possessed a trifling sacrilice if, at such a price, 
they could mitigate such misery ; and ng phey now that those sufferinzs exist as surely as if 
they were spread before their eyes, ‘This, therefore, is a case in which I may justly ask your 
liberal contri! utions, that the relief afforded b, by thle Hospital may more nearly approach the 
amount of misery it endeavours to remove.” 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand. Secretary's Office, 167 Piceadi!ly (opposite Bon) St.> 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent 
NDS. 


Donations and Subscriptions will my thankfully received by Messrs. eenaie & Co., 
50 Cornhill ; Messrs. Drummond & Sross ; Messrs. Coutts « Co., Straud ; Messre. 
Hoare, Fleet Street; and by the the ital, Liverpool Road, N. 


CHARLES FINN, Sceretary. 


rule INDIAN CLVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—A | PicTUREs, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


CAMBRIDGE WRz iGLER, w as been for Five years in the Bengal Civil Service, — 


is willing to Teach the BENGALI, MINDUSTANL and PERSIAN LANGUAGES.— | 
-\pply by letter to B. C. S., 3 Cork Street, W. 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in at 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Kegilt equal to New. oe 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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The Seturday lteview. 


[HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrwer—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Baancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Flead ai on ae Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
at per per ann., to months } Matias of 


= ditto $ 
Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, rr... of which may be 
ned on application. 


Bills at the current exchange of the day on Branches of the Bank, free of 
racharge; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection 
bs and Purchases effected in British and votes Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertake! 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay. aad Pensions realized. 
Every I ed description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 


Established 1782. 
Tusurances effected in all parts ofthe World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, » Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 


SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,600. 
Insurances due at CHRISTMAS should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 
day, January 9), or the same will become void. 
JAMES ILOLLAND, Superintendent. 


FOUNDED 1836, 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guscentens by very ample Eunos receive _Nine-tenths se | 


peat & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, p containing 


i. Tikestestions with prices, of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furnit 
Priced Lis Bedding, sent fi boo by post. are 


“anal & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


W ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


G MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Uphoisterers and Bedding Warehouseimen, 
and of 


W. A. & S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 
For Floors, — to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 


Being mapetatan b Machi » thi iful Work is fi perior to Foreign- 
made, costs less Le — Cc ti and is 4. 1 to stand perfectly. 


“- and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


PURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, 500 Designs, with 
Prices ‘t’ wlety pee en less than any other House. The most complete aud unique Guide ever 


total Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar Whole- World” and other ileges; 
ted by special against womens to future question. 
Invested Funds ....... £1,520,000 
Aunual Income 200,000 


E. A, NEWTON, ‘Actuary and Manager. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Amount of Policies now im force £7,300,000 
Amount of Policies paid £5,300,000 
President__BARON HEATH. 
Vice-President-ALFRED HEAD, Esq. 
Founded in 1806 on the principle of Mutual Assurance, and on the Row of reducing the 
Ann a Premiums, after Seven years, to the lowest amount consistent with the security of the 
Socie 
The: eduction this year (1833-69) is as follows: 
On all Policies taken out before Jan., 1856 ......eeceeeeeseeeeeee 88 Der cent. 
July, 18GS 78 per cent. 
And it Is fully expected that to all New Insurers it will begin at 70 per cent. 
*,4* The average increase in the reduction of Premium has been One per cent. per annum 
for the last 28 years. 


from 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 
ILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—An FLIASTRATED CATALOGUE, wit h Prices of 1,000 Articles of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER & SON, Up- 
holsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 


TURERS and CUTLERS. 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 
APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 
7i_and 72 CO) 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
curl. ERY WORKS, SHEFF 
Oa 5S NEW PATE NT SAF ES, § Steel-plated with Dia- 
gonal Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 
f all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s Safes, Stron 6° room Loors, and 
CHUB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London 


8, sent free by 


OMPENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 
in Cose of DEATH, caused by Accident of any Kind, may ree secured by a Policy of the 
pyagd AY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CON A NY. An Annual Payment of 43 to 
£6 58. Insures £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Orrices—61 CORNHILL AND 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
Ad JANUARY Number now ready. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 

GRANV. ILLE E SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C, 


ESSRS. HE NI] tY Ss. KING & & CO., successors to SMITH, 
ELDER, & CO., as jpeshene, East India, Army, Civil Service, and Colonial ‘Agente, 
65 Cornhiil, and 45 | Pall Mail 


ESSRS. HENRY 8. KING & CO., successors to SMITH, 
ond 


ELDER, & CO., 2s Home and Expo rt Booksellers, 
General Supply Agents, 65 Cornhill, and 45 Pail Mall 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERs. 


Jj OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
BILLIARDS. DINING, LIBRARY, or HALL TABLES. 


‘AILE’S PATEN 
Can be changed by meotenions a Billiard toa ll Table Five Times in a Minute. 
NO MACHINERY. 
NOTHING TO REMOVE. 
ALWAYS LEVEL. 
SLATE BEDS. 
Sole Manufacturers, COOPER & HOLT, 
Wholesale «nd Export Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers, 48, 49 & 50 Bunhill Row. 
Five Minutes’ Walk from Moorgate Street and Broad Street Stations. 


2L of LIFE. 


HEEL of LIFE.—*“ Nothing more amusing has been seen 

for a long time.""—Daily News. Reduced from 21s. 12s. 6d.—The LONDON 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, "navies now purchased all the Patent Rights, warn ail 
Parties against pirating the same. Four Actions are now — aguinst Intringers. Post- 
office orders to SAML, CLARK, 54 Cheapside, 110 and 108 t Street. 


_ S. KING & CO., 65 Cornhill, and 45 Pall Mall. 


GUIN EA BOX. 


N OURNING, ONE GU INE EA. ‘and a HALF the DRESS.— — 

mes Cord, fuctured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as 
the best, the cheape-t, and the most durable Material atthe price for Mourning. James Cord 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this Season of the Year wear Black for choice 
will find it an excellent wearing Dress. 


JAY’S. 


LACK VELVETEEN DRESSES, made from Silk Velvet, 


Paris Mode!s.—Black Velveteens finished for Messrs. JAY have a special brilliancy 
of he when made up have almost the same effect as —_ Velvet, at about one-third 
the cost. hese Black Velveicens are also cutfrom the piece by the yard in any required 


length. 
JAY'S. 


D2ESSES for EVENING. — Messrs. JAY confidently invite 
attention to their present Stock of 
EVENING DRESSES, BLACK AND WHITE TULLE SKIRTS 


of the most Fashionable kinds, and BODICES, any of which can be made up in a few hours 
by French or English Dressmakers employed at 


AY’s, 
TIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


Mpls ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life; the greatest Wonder 
of the Age. This marvellous Optical Toy, complete, with 12 strips of Figures, price 5s. 
Carriage free for 90 Stumps. 
eer... G. CL. ARKE & co., 2 Garrick Street, Covent | Garden. 
HE = MOST LAUGHABLE THING on E ARTH. —A NEW 
PARLOUR PASTIME. 50.090 Comieal Transformations of Wit and Humour. Endless 
Amusement fur Parties of ‘wo to Fifty. VPost free for 14 Stamps. 
Il. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


Wik MAGIC DONKEYS. of Laughter.—These 
wonderful Animals go through their ext daily, at 2 Garrick Street. 
The Pair sent post tree for 14 Stamps, 
il. G. c L ARKE & CO. 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


EN CU. ANTED ALBUM; or, Magic Book.—By sim 
blowing on the Leaves of this enchanted Volume it is ‘Ynstantly filled 2 an /. 
variety of Engravings, or is composed of Blank Leaves at will. Lost free for 30 Si 
Ii. G. CLARKE & CO., ® Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, lleadache, Gout, and Indigestion 
At 172 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


= BOX.—“ This box is the best of Christmas boxes.” 
— Comprising prostate Wand (Six Experiments), Transforming 
zzie, and Metaliic Fireworks for the Fireside. 

receipt of to SAML. CLARK, STEREVSUPIC COMPANY. 
oa Cheapside, and 110 and 108 Regent Street. 


[ton WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Strect, 
and 8 Hay murket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in various ways. 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 
Tilustrated Priced Catalogues on application. 
Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Fannow & 
Jackson, 18 Great ‘ower Street, for their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and for 


Bar- Fittings.”—City Press. 


A LLSOPE" S PALE and BURTON ALES.—the above ALES 
ow being supplied in the finest condition, in Pytties audin Casks,by FIND- 
LATER, TACKIE, & CU., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W. 


al 

XYREAKFAST, — EPPS COCOA. — The very agreeable 
character of this P: lered it a general favourite. Grateful and com- 
forting, with a refined flavour Soveleaet by the special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa 
is used as their hubitual beverage for Breakfast by cg! many who never before used C:-coa. It 
is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk on the Preparation as sold in Tin-lined 
Packets. ‘This Cocoa is prepared only by JAMES EPPS & CU., tue Homeopathic Chemists 

first established i in this country, and their Names and Addresses are on each Packet. 


DA ERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 


BITTERS ( Waters’ Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


PRAGRANT SOAP.—FIELD'’S “ UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. each. Lasting fragrance guarantor’: order of your 

Chemist, Grocer, or Vilman, and see that J. C. & J. FIELD is on each Tab 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


T 
GALVANISM LVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 
Functional Disorders, General and Local Debility, Ner » Liver © H 
ens Vitality. PULVERM TACHER’S IMP. ATENT VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
FLEXIBLE BELTS, Bands, and Chain Batteries | being the only genuine selt-a)plicable 
Volto Electric appliances, are easily distinguished from the pseudo-electric sham curative 
contrivances advertised by certain extortioners merely as a catch for their quackish pur- 
poses, by the Pati nt availing himself of a TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN for a week on 
application. Beits 30s. to 40s. Chain Bands Se to ° rding to electric power, the 
instantanconsly potion tible effects of which can +4 experimented daily at the est: vb! ishment. 
Combined Voltaic Bands for ore speed Vital Energy, 20s. to 40s. New Improved 
Patent Pocket Batteries, from £3 to £4, exceeding in power, efficacy, and durability those 
wy tie originals to J. PULVER) — ER, Patentee, 200 
egent Street, J.ondon, =~ — and testimonials can be 

inspected. For Medical Reports vate (authenticated) see Pamphlet, 


— 
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Ww HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at 's. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


I EWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 
Dentists, 30 Berners Street, Oxford S treet. and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross” Rait- 
way Station). PAINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System).—All other lrocesses entirely 
‘superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & § the Original and only Practitioners 
of the true System of Painless Dentistry. The aie Yesults of this vention are exemption 
from pain, no operation, sensitive stumps and loose teeth rendered useful, and mastication and 
articulation perfected. The Artificial Teeth, being indestructible, never change colour or 
decay, and, by their wonderfully lifelike appearance, defy detection, and exactly restore the 
natural and youthful expression of the fuce. For their economy, eflicacy, and success, vide 
Lancet.” —Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 Guineas. Consultation every imtormation tree. 
Only Addresses the above. ‘No connection with any one of the same Nuine. 


MES. 8S. A. ALLEN’S HAIR RESTORER 
pee pase will RESTORE GREY or FADED IAIR to its Youthtul Colour 
uty. 


It will cause Ilair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 

Depér—266 HIGII HOLBORN, LON DOD 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN cop LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSII, Bart. . Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes 
“I consider. Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod d Liver, Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely’ to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic saeme of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R. ledical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “* On 
Consumption,” writes :—* We think it a great advantage that there isone kind of Cod Liver 
Oe whiten, universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 

ongh 


Sold only in capsuled Imrrnzax Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
Chemists. 


Constonrrs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW YEAR. 

NOTICE.—A REVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL BOOKS in CIRCULATION 

at ication. 3 SELECT LIBRARY is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application 


M UDIE’S ‘SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW yE AR’S GIFTS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for JANUAR 
This Catalogue contains the Names of more than One cheenet | Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices, with a large and varied Selection of Works of the 
Best Authors in Morocco and other Ornamental Bindings, for New Year's Gifts, and Birthuay 
and Wedding Presents and School Prizes. 


MUDIE' 8S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRAKY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


I jONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded | 1841. Patron—H. R. H. the PRINCE of WALES, /resident—The EARL 

of CLARENDON. ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 V. wl of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6: Lite Membership. £26. 

Fit mas n Vi Staves are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, open 

m 

Geomecten< o ‘application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions One Guinea toany to ‘the supply All 
the best new Books, Enylish, French,and German,immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and postfree. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Rogent Street, near the Poly technic. 


HE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY. _NEW | READING 
SEASON.—Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum, commencing on the Ist 
of January, 1869, or from any other date. 


HE NEW YEAR.—The COMMENCEMENT of the NEW 


YEAR is an excellent time for the commencement of a New Subscription. 


UBSCRIBERS to LIBRARIES are requested to try the new 
KO “DIRECT DELIVERY SYSTEM,” introduced by the Library Company. It 
is a great success, and has given the utmost omeaion to all Subscribers. 


IRECT DELIV ER tY “SYSTEM, _«“The best system ever 


introduced, good in theory and better in practice.”—Opinion of a C! lergyman, 


NEW LIBRARY COMPANY. 


OFFICES—68 WELBECK STREET, CAVEN- 
DISH SQUARE. 


END ‘BRANCH—25 PALL “MALL. 
City BRANCH—G4 KING WILLIAM: STREET. 


BRANCH—80 KING’S ROAD. 


OR MONTHLY CIRCULARS, PROSPECTUSES, and 
further Information, apply to the Sceretary, Mr. Cinanies Burros, 68 Welbeck 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


AMERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the Monthly BULLETIN 

of AMERICAN Boos Ing rted b MPSON LOW & CO. will be forwarded to any 

Address for One Year on receipt of Twelve Postage a or a Single Number on request. 
Orders for Works not in Stock supplied in Six Weeks. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, English, American, & Colonial Booksellers 
ana Publishers, Crown Buildings, 1x8 Fleet Street. 


Petes LARGE PHOTO-PICTURES, for CHRISTMAS 
and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A Series of One Thousand of the best Photographs ever produced—comprising the finest 
Landscape and Architectural Scenery of the World. 


APPROPRIATE PORTFOLIOS AT LUW PRICES. 
Sold by the principal Booksellers and Printsellers th I it the United Kingdom. 


THY voice IS NEAR. Song. Music by W. T. 
Wraicnton. 33.; free by post, 19 Stamps. 
“A very sweet Song, from an always weleome Composer.” 
London: Rosser Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


Pak AWAY. New Song. By Miss M. Liypsay (Mrs. 


g J. W. Bliss). 3s.; free for 19Stamps. Also for Pianoforte, by Carl Luini, same price. 
be had Everywhere. 


* Tender and melodious; perhaps the most fomineting of all Miss Lindsay's songs. It is an 
elegant and beautitul song.""— News of the Wor 
ty music...... Wili not diminish her Brighton Times. 
London: Roneart Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


MIss BRADDON’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
On Jan. 1 othesouatly } revised, in parts re-written, and including a Novelette, entitled 
Lost and Found,” never before published, 6s. 


RALPH the BAILIFF, and other Tales. By M. E. Brappoy, 
Author Lady Audley’s Seeret,” &c. 
Wann, Lock, & ‘Tyrer, Paternoster Row. 


CHEAP a OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
his day. complete, 2s. 


(CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 


Just out.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


W Hist. — —THE “CAVENDISH” MARKER. 


Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


W HIST, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “CAVENDISH.” 


Containing the Club Code. The Hands illustrated with Diagram Cards. 
By the same Author. 
wiist, the POCKET GUIDE to. Gd. 
WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 6d. 
WHIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. Gd. 


London: Tromas De La Rer & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


BEZIQUE.—THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO’S BEZIQUE 
PLAYING CARDS, in Sets, POCKET by Cavenpisn; and Counters 
complete in various styles.—Retail of all nd $ 


Just published, 


"THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO’S INDELIBLE RED 


LETTER DIARIES for 1869, in several Sizes, and in a great variety of Plain and 
Ornamental Bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


rPHOMAS DE LA RUE & PLAYING CARDS.— 

The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Palace and Figured Moguls (best quality); ditto, Harrys (second quality); also, 
the cheaper varieties, Palace, Figured, and Coloured Highs anders. 


Four tull-paze Coloured Illustrations, !2 half-page Woodcuts, Illuminated Wrapper, 2s. 


ATLANTIC ALMANAC 1869, Edited by D. G. Mircemens 
Ike Marvel 
London : Co. Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, 6s. 


OLIVER & BOYD'S NEW EDINBURGH ALMANAC 
and NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 1869. — This forms a Copious Register for 
England and Ireland, and contains » larger Amount of Intormation on the Social, Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Industrial Convition of Scotiand than is to be found in any other volume. 
Edinburgh : Orrver & Boyp. 
London: & Co. 


AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME, Ilustrated, cloth 


gilt, 5s. 

*** Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume’ (Bell & Daldy) is as entertaining and pleasant as ever. 
The pictures are very pretty, the stories refined as well as amusing, wna the whole i is pervaded 
with a mixture of restrained fun and onuthoritative motheriy kindliness which gives to this 
mugezine a very distinctive character. W here the family lite has a tinge of the higher culture, 
no present can be more appropriate than this.”"— Guardian. 

London: Bens, & Danpy. 


1 vol. 8vo. 

PPHURSTAN MEVERELL;: or, the Forest of the Peak. 
| A Romance. Dy Werny Kinke. 

B nosk & Son, Pat ter Row, London ; and Derby. 


Yep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; free by post, 33. 80. 


D*vsioxs, IMPOSTURES, and DECEPTIONS, witb 
Remarkable Instances of CREDULITY. By R. A. Davexront, Ben. 
London: Witrram Troe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; free by post, 3s. 10d. 


RIGINS and INVENTIONS; or, Succinct Notices of the 


most remarkable Origins, Inventions, Localities, ‘litles, Dicnities, Etymologies, 
Colloquial Phrases, Customs, Sports,ac. By Wittsam A New Edition, 
revise 
London: Teoc, Pancras Lane, C heapside. 


No Ww ready, fep. Ato. cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


BASISSA : the Free of a Secret Craft. A Poem. By 


Compron Reape. 


Oxford : T. & G. Sanmprox, bony Street. 
London : 


Thi s day, ‘sewed, Is. 


| 
CRIME CONSIDERED, in a Letter to the Rt. Hon. W. E. 


Grapstone, M. P., from Hexey Tayron, D.C.T 
London : Hamitton, Avams, & Co,, 22 Patcruoster Rew. 


Second Edition, 23. 6d. 


| 
(GREEK LESSONS; showing how Useful and how Easy it is 
for Every Gee to Learn Greek. By W. Il. Monnis. 
“ We strongly i it to begi who have no time to lose. 
y anc of Sacred Literature. 
London: Simexis, Marsnans, & Co. 


Now ready, 


GTUDIES for PICTURES: a Medley. By J. Surrn. 


Cloth gilt, Prints, 5s. ; Proofs, in cardboard mounts, 73. 
__ london: E. Moxon, Sox, & ¢ Dover Street. 


Now ready, 
TPHE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE. For Farmers, 
Gardeners, Sailors, 
Six Copies sent free by post on reecipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Rovrnts & Co., § Crane Court, } lect Street, Londen, E.C, 


2. 
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4. 
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2, 1869.] 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 263, will be 


PI genoa on Saturday, the 16th instant. ADVERTISEMEN TS intended for 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than SATURDAY NEXT, the 9th 
London: LonGMANS and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 


insertion in DARTERLY 


Joun Street. 
anuary |, price 6s. 


(THE WESTMINSTER REVLEW.— NEW SERIES. 


No. LXIX. (JANUARY 1869). 


Contents : 
TUE STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE WITH THE MAIRATTAS. 
RICHARDSON’S CLARISSA. 
OUR CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, ESPECIALLY IN CASES OF MURDER. 
MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. 
ART AND MORALITY. 
ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRUGS. 
MR. DARWIN'S THEORIES. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: Theology _and Phil hy—2._ Poli! 
Sociology, and Travels—3. Science—4. and Belles Lettres. 
London: Trtonen | & & Co.. 60 Paternoster Row. 


Ferrers 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. No. -XCVIL 


(for JANUARY), 6s. ; or post free for the year, 2is. in edvenee, 
Contents ¢ 
1. LITERARY FORGERIES. 
2. DAVIDSON ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
3. GUSTAVE DORE. 
4. CHURCH PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS. 
5. DR. VAUGHAN_IN MEMORIAM. 
6. THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
aondon : Hopven & Srovcnton, 27 Paternoster Row. 


TPHE POPULAR § SCIENCE REVIEW (JANUARY 1869). 
No. XXX., 2s. 6d. 
| MACHINES. By. F. W. to the Aeronautical Society. Tllus- 


_ The Saturday Review. 


Price 2s. the JANUARY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 


LAMENNAIS. By Eowarp Dowoen. 
THE SAGA OF GUNBLAUG THE WORM-TONGUE AND RAFN THE SKALD. 


y Wittiam Morar 
ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THINKING. By H. Caartron Bastian 
7a. LUTHER MONUMENT AT WORMS, AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
RUGGLE. By 
FROM CATULLUS. By Rostwsonw Exus. 
THE SUEZ CANAL, By Captain Creax 
MR. GLADSTONE’S WORK IN FINANCE. By Rosert Girren. 


AL NOTICES: Story’s “Graffiti d'Italia,” by Hi. Buxton Forman — Arnold's 
m the Levant, the Black Sea, and the Danube.” jeorge dtort—Perkin's * Italian 
”’ by Sidney Colvin—Some Books of the M: <4 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


CONTENTS OF THE PART ISSUED AT CHRISTMAS : 


The Moon of Gall. In Four Chapters. The Phantom of Deadmoor Tower. 
Genuine Crusoes. The Whips. 

The Wool-Harv est in Victoria. Pictures in the Clouds. 

A Tardy Apology. A Night at Fire Island. 

London's Lost Gates, In Two Chapters. Sixty Years at Oxford. 

The Light-Service. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Esprit de Corps. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And the Conclusion of a New Novel, enti “FOUND DEAD.” 


Just issued, an Illustrated Christmas Double Number, entitled 


THE EXTRA-ORDINARY. 


ed. 
come OUND EYES IN INSECTS AND CRUSTACEA. By H.Frirpe,M.D. Illustrated. 
FLINT WEAPONS. By N. Wurrry, Royal Institute of Cornwall. 
MARS IN FEBRUARY 1869. By R. A. Procron, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
ustratec 


THE MOLECULAR ORIGIN OF INFUSORIA. By J. Ivcurs Bexnerr, M.D.,F.R.S.E. 
Lilustrated, 


Reviews of Books, and careful Summary of Progress in every Branch of Science. 
___Jendon: Rosert Harpwicee, 192 Piccadilly, w. 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. Price Qs. 6d. 
No. XXIV. (JANUARY 1, 1869). 


1. at OF_A VISIT TO THE UNITARIAN AN- 
SYLVANIA. Ly J.J. Tayver, B.A. CHURCHES OF TRAN: 


2,.LIDDON AND REVILLE ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. By J. E. 


Carpenter, M, 

3. GOETHE AND RELIGION. By J. Freverice Smirn. 

4. BIBLE CHAPTER HEADINGS IN THE “ AUTHORISED VERSION.” By 
C. Keoan M.A. 
. NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


publishers: Messrs, Witttams & Noroars, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin h. 


JYRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1869. 
No. CCCCLXIX. price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


Educational Endowments. By J.G, | Wanderings Westward. By Francis 
Frren. FRANCIS. 

The Materials of the Universe. . . Song from Euripides. 

Bolsover Forest. Dy the Author o ¥ 66 ; ” 
“The Autobiography of Salmo Trench’s Realities of Irish Life. 
Salar,” &.—Chaps. X. to XII. Log of a Cruise at the Mouth of the 

Hippolytus to Artemis. Thames. 

Facts and Fictions about Katharine of | The Ministry and the Irish Church. 
Arragon. 

London: LONGMANS, GreEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXXXIII. 
(For JANUARY), 2s. 6d. 
ContENTs? 


1. The bg ant of St. Luke in its relationto , 6. The Cruise of the “ Galatea 
t. Pav | The, Koyal, ‘om 1830 to 
2. My owt | 


2. Memorabilia of Old Gaul. | 8. Charles Lever's Last Novel. 


4. Up and Down the World. 9. Plagiarism and Accidental Imitation. 
5. A Foreign Legend Hunter in Ireland. 
Dublin: Gronce Heasert. London: & Bracket. 


ANTIIONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


SAINT PAULS for JANUARY. 


Contents: 
1, THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By, the Author of * Progress,” &c. 
Chapter 19.—* Goo bye, old Home!” “Chapter 20.—Hide and Seck. 
Chapter 21.—On the Grotenberg. 

THE UPSUOT OF THE ELECTIONS. 

UNCLE CORNELIUS HIS STORY. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

TIE STORY OF ROSINA: an Incident in the Life of Frangois Boucher. 

4. EARTHQUAKES. 

7. CHRISTMAS IN A CAVALRY REGIMENT. By a Parvate Dracoon. 

8 PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER, By Axtnony Trotsore. With an 
Illustration. Chapter 58.—Rara Avis in Terris. Chapter 59.—The Earl's Wrath. 
Chapter 60.—Madume Goesler’s Politics. Chapter 61.—Another Duel, 

London : _Vinror & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Price 1s, 


Now ready, royal 4to. elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 21s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1868. 


Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Coxtents or JANUARY Nemoer: 
Line Engravings. 
I. CIIOOSING THE WEDDING GOWN, after W. Morneapy, R.A. 
Il. THE CORN-FIELD, after J. Constanze, R.A. 
Ill. LOVE—THE RULER, after E. F. A. Rrerscnec. 
Literary Contributions, 
BRITISH ARTISTS: their Style and Character, with Engraved Illustrations—Sir J. Noel 
Paton, R.S.A. By James Darrorneg. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. 
THE NEW GRAND OPERA-HOUSE OF PARIS. Illustrated. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES—KAMP.- 
TULICON. By Henny Moanray, F.S.A. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABYSSINIA. 
SCENERY OF THE STAGE—* THE KING O° SCOTS.” 
FICTURE-GALLEESES OF ITALY. PartI. Genoa and Turin. By James Darronns. 
ustrated, 
SOUTIL KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
7a STATaLe HOMES OF ENGLAND. No.I. Alton Towers. ByS. C. Haut, F.S.A. 
ustrate 


Also full Accounts of the various Exhibitions in LS age and a Sketch of the State of Art 
Scotland and the Provinces; Art-Gussip and Notabilia, xc. Ac. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


On January 1, 6d. 


THe CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION. Part XXV. New 


Series. 
Contexts: Omnia vincit Amor. Chapters i, 2, 3—Lay Ilelp in its 
tion into Parochial Associations— Make Thy way plain before my face "—A Part of a Life. 


Chapter 1.—A Legend of the Old and New Year—Architectural sho in No. I. Winchester 
Cathedral—The New Year—Conversion of S. Paul—Le ce Trois Grand’méres; ou 
lu de "93. Chapitres 1,2.—Reviews and Notices—Correspondence. 
Vol. IV.—New Series, July to December, 1863, cloth, 4s. is now ready. 
Ve's. I. II. Series. Cloth, each 4s. 
London : J. Masrers, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 


(THE MONTHLY PACKET for “JANUARY. Price Is. 


Contents: 


The Divina C dia of Dante lated in the Terza Rima of the ae Canto T. 
Musings the Christian and by the Author of “ Lhe Heir 


‘ale. 
Tirol. ‘No. I. And other Articles. 


rue “MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. I. 
(JANUARY 1869), 1s 6d. Contains: 
STRUCTURE OF PAPILLAZ AND TEKMINATION OF NERVES IN MUSCLE OF 
COMMON FROG’S TONGUE. By Dr. Mappox. With Plate. 
RELATION OF MICROSCOPIC FUNGI TO CIIOLERA. By Dr. J.L. W. Taopicuem. 
A MODIFICATION OF THE BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. By M.Nacuer. Illustrated, 
HELIOSTAT FOR PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. By Dr. Mappox. With Plate. 
HELIOSTAT FOR PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. By Lieut.-Col. J. J. Woopwarp, M.D., 
U.S. Army Medical Department. With Plate. 
TIE VITAL FUNCTIONS OF THE DEEP SEA PROTOZOA. By Dr. G.C, Watticn. 
bs | yous ATION OF BLASTODEKM IN CRUSTACEA. By M. M. Van Benepex. 
russels. 
Transactions of the Royal Microscopical and other ean Bibliography, and a Compre- 
hensive Record of Histological Research at Home and Abro: 
London: Hanpwicke, 192 w. 


No. LXVIIL. (SANUARY), 3s. 6d.; to be continuea Quarterly. 


HE JOURNAL of ME NTAL SCIENCE. (Published by 
Authority of the Medico-Psych iation.) Edited by C. Lockuant Rosentson, 
M.D. Cautab., and Hexuy 
Contains Original Articles—by Dr. Sankey, Dr. Charlton Bastian, Dr. Clay Shaw, Dr. De 
Woif, Mr. De Berdt Hovell, Dr. Dr. Bacon, Dr. Carl Westphal (trans- 
pone Dr. Jaives Ruthe rford)—Occasional Notes of the Quarter—Reviews of Rec ent Books on 
Mental Science—Quarterly Report on Foreign Psychiatrie, by Dr. Sibbald—Psychological 
ews, 


Joun Cucacuu. & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Rede 
a T 
London: J. and C. Mozury, 6 Paternoster Row. 


AUNT JUDY’ MAGAZINE for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Edited by Mrs. Atrrep Garry. (JANUARY 1569). 
Contents: 
uthcr. 

POPULAR TALES FROM ABDALUCIA, ar told by the Peasantry. “ Fortune and 
Misfortune.” By Canotine Pracney. 

THE BLACKSMIYU’'S BELLOWS. By ‘G. M. Fenn. 

SCARAMOUCHES AT SCHOOL. Illustrated by F. Girnexr. 

VESUVIUS AND POMPEII. 

THE TWO HARLEQUINS. A_ Juvenile Batertalnment, adapted from the French of 
“Florian,” by the Evrror. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. 


BLANCHE OF CASTILE. By the Hon. Mrs. | oi 
NURSERY NONSENSE. By the Eprror. 
TALK UPON BOOKs. 
AUNT JUDY'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: Bett & Datpy. 


How to DISESTABLISH the IRISH CHURCH.—See 
Article (Second of a Series) in TUE NONCONFORMIST of Wednesday, December 30, 
Price 5d, uustamped. 
Anrovrn 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. And all Newsagents. 
37 
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The — Review. 


[January 2, 1869. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; stamped, 7d. 


[THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS OF No. XIV., JANUARY 2, 1869: 


LEADING ARTICLES, Dr. Pusey on the Mackonochie Judg- 


ment. 
Powers and the Eastern The Term Helene.” 
Mr. Crompton on Trades’ Unions. Trade Schools in Germany. 
The Cession of Gibraltar. Plover Shooting. 
The Government of India by the Com- | The Greeks in Turkey. 
“ Accomplished Facts.” 


Primogeniture. 
The Board of Admiraity. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, The Old East India Corpany. 


Advanced Thinkers. 


Army Reform. Reviews. 

Mr. Henry Tayloron Professional Crime. | Practical Shipbuiiding in Iron and 
The late Sir Herbert Edwardes, Steel. 

The Police. ** Nathan the Wise.’ 


Pottery and 
* Reminiscences of Mendelssohn.” 
The Defence of Poesy. 


Our Funerals. 
The * Almanach de Gotha.” 
Theodore on the French Stace. 
The Israelitigh Theatre in Warsaw. A French Book on Waterloo. 
Turkcy and Greece. New Books. 
OccasionaAL Notrs. FonrriGN Arras. StmMany or News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. | 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. sewn, 
“pur CHURCH in IRELAND; a Second Chapter of Con- 
temporary History. By Tuomas ANDREWS, M.D. F.R.S. Author of “Tne 
Studium Generale.” 
London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
YLOREN CE (a Poem).—For a Specimen of this Fesm, see the 
Specimen-Leaf inserted in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” and in “ Fraser's 
Magazine” for January 1869. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. pp. 72, price HALF-A-CrowN, 
COMMENTARY on the “CHAPTER of AUTO- 


BIOGRAPHY,” by the Right Honorable W. E. GuapsTone, M.P. By 
— Taylor, B.D., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo. price 12s. Gd. 


EORGE PETRIE, LL.D. M.R.LA. &c. formerly President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy; his Life and Labours in Art and 
Archeology. By SToKEs, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. Physician-in-Ordi 
to the Queen in Ireland; Regius Professor of Physic in the University of Dublin, 


Londen: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


“ Learned, chatty, useful.”—A theneum. 
Every Saturday, 4d., of all Booksellers, or stamped to go by post, 5d., 


Not ES and QUERIES: a Medium of Inter-Communication | 


for Literary Men, General Readers, xc. &c. 
On January 2, 1869, will be published the First Number of a New Volume, affording a 
peculiarly favourable eed of beginning to take in the Work. This will con »in 


addition to Four Pages 
UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE, 
prepared by the Department of Scieace and Art, among other interesting Articles— 
Inedited Letters of Horace Walpole. 
Milton at — 
A New old Pi 
What Clans F Fought at ae Inch of Perth? 
Inedited Poem by Wal 
The Great snow of 16 
Archbishop Canterbury. 
Wine and Waln 
Supposed Miltonie Epitaph. 
A Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 
NOTES and QUERTES is also issued in Monthly Parts ; and in Half-yearly Volumes, cach 
with very copious Index, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 
43 Weilinzton Street, Strand, W.C.; and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. | 


THE BRIGHTON GUARDIAN. — (Established 1827).— 


Encouraged by wet — ee of Subscribers and Advertisers since the Reduction 
to 3d. in Isil. when the P r Duty was pepoases) and anxious to extend the growing in- 
fluence of THE BRIGHTON GUARDIA as a Local and County Journal, the Proprietor 
has resolved to again Lower the price of the Paper. The present time seems eminently appro- 
priate for such a course. ‘The era of increased political power in the People, which will date 
trom the assemblage of the Parliament now being sworn at Westminster, must also witness an 
extension of the power and usefulness of the Press. Although its championship of the 
People’s rizhts may not be so much needed in the future as in the past—that is, if the People 
be true to themselves—the Press will take a fresh lease of power as the teacher and guide of 
the People. When the People begin to feel individusl and tuke more interest 
political and social affairs, they must necessarily come to the Press for instruction. It 
therefore, almost a natural sequence in the history of THE. BRIGHTON GUARDIAN that, 

on the arrival of such an epoch, the Proprietor should seek to further popularize his Journal. 
With this view, he announces that at the commencement of the New Year—that is to say, on 
and after Wednesday. Ja focuses 6. 1869—the Price of THE BRIGHTON GUARDIAN will 
be reduced to TWO. 

The features which ~~ haere commended THE BRIGHTON GUARDIAN to public 
support will continue to be upheld. Its size (8 paves of the “Times” sheet) will remain 
exactly the same, »nd even additional care will taken in its production. The Proprietor 
will endeavour, with renewed diligence and anxiety, to render his Journal indispensable to 
those who desire accurate local information and faithful, unbiassed, and extended local 
reporting. At oe e same time, its pages will, to some extent, be remodelled. ‘The Proprietor 
hopes to give THE GUA ARDIAN increased value as a Famizxy Paver. He desires. in fact. t, 
while reducing the price, to enereaie the value of his Journal to ali classes of Fashionable, | 
Business, and Family Reader: 

Thanking his Advertising clients for their past favours, he would remind them that ote | 

present announcement establishes an inc’ claim upon their consideration. The value | 
Of THE BRIGITON GUARDIAN as an “Advertising Medium will, he hopes, be found to | 
have greatly increased upon the contemplated arrangements taking effect. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, each 6d. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Anrnony TROLLOPE. 
Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London: Vintor & Co., Ivy Lane, Pat ernoster Row. | 
NEW HISTORICAL WOKK.—Price 12s, 6d. 
Lous XVIIth, the LEGITIMATE HEIR to the THRONE | 
of FRANCE, son of Louis XVIth and Marie-Antoinette. The Memoirs written by . 
Lovis XVilth; the Commentary by his Sons, Wittsam and Avevsrus Meves. \ 
Loudon: W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready, the Fourth Series of 
As ROSTICS in PROSE and VERSE. Edited by A. E. H. 


With 8 Coloured Pictorial Acrostics. 16mo. cloth, gilt a 33. 6d.; by post, 3s. 8d. 


SSAYS and LECTUI LES: Historical and By the 
Rt. Hon. James LL.D., &e. (Chief Justice of Ireland), 
Dublin: Hopees, Smita, & Foster. London: Simpxix, & Co, 


CHURCH CONGRESS.—1268. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 


THE AUTHORISED REPORT of the PAPERS, PR E- 

PARED ADDRESSES, and DISCUSSIONS of the CHURCIL CONGRESS recentiy 
HELD in DUBLIN, ‘The above contains the Sermon by the Bishop of terboroug hi: the 
Missionary Serm n by the Bishop of Oxford; and among the other Contributors are the 
ia ne of Dublin, Earl Neison, Dean of Chester, Dean of Ripon, Archdeacon Denison, 
and others. 


Dublin : Wonces, Sarrn, & Foster. 
London : & Co., 4 Stutioners’ Hall Court. 


Now ready for publication, Fifth Edition, cloth, 12s. : | 


GUERIFF-LAW : a Treatise on the Offices of Sheriff, Under- | 

Sheriff, Bailiff, &e. including their Duties at Elections of Members of ? ee: “ation and 

Coroners, and at Assizes, Sessions, and Parliamentary Election Courts; also on Writs of 

Inquiry, Railway Compensation Cases, Interpleader, rits, Warrants, Returns, Bills of Sale, 

Bonds of Inudemnity,ac. By Gronok Arkinson, B.A, Oxon., Serjeant-at-Law. 
Sweet, 3 Chancery Lane. 


Ready in February, Second Edition. 


CETHOPRAXY, By Hearner Bree, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Mechanist to the Queen, Pritice and Princess of Wales. This Manual on the Treatment 
of Deformitics, &e.. has been almost entirely new written, and upwards of 59 additional 
Engravings. descriptive of New Inventions, added to it, in air to bring the Subject on which 
it treats down to the present period. 
& Soxs; and the Aurnor, 56 Wimpole Street. 


Now ready, Fighth Edition, 5s.; by, post, 5s. 4d. 


N THROAT AILMENTS, more especially the Enlarged | 
Tonsil and Elongated Uvula. By Jas. Yearstey, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary 
and Orthophonic Institution, Sackville Street. 
Cuencnitt & Sons, 11 New Burlington Street. 


Just publish cd, ,Secona Edition, with Addenda, containing additional acts and Case ses 3 in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings ot the Advertising Quacks, Is. (d.; by post, ls. ad. 


RV ELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By | 
Derecron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular,” 
: 219 Regent Street. | 


NEW EDITION OF SIR BERNARD BURKE’S WORK ON THE ROMANTIC 
AND CHANGEFUL FORTUNES OF GREAT FAMILIES, 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
[HE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Brernarp 
Burke, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, delled by the omissi 

of irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting 
Narratives in fuller exemplification of the main purpose of the work, viz. to record 
the memorable changes of fortune of our great houses. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW POEM BY MR. R. B. HOLT. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
By B. Hort. 
By the same Author, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 
KYNWITH, and OTHER POEMS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In course of publication, 
HE BRITISH INDIA CLASSICS, with Introductions and 
Notes adapted especially to the Requirements of the Natives of India. Wdited 
by W. J. JEarrreson, M.A. Oxon. late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, 
Bombay. 
Now ready :— 
SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE, Cantos I, and IL. price 2s. 
sewed, or 2s. 6d. cloth. 
GRAY’S POEMS, price 2s. sewed, or 2s. 6d. cloth. 
“ These Editions, though more ially out perceiving fresh beauties in the original, 


designed for the benefit of students in our and without a consciousness of having before 
Indian empire, have merits which recommend —— Gifficulties and missed the full 


them to all English readers. Few, we appre- orce of the Ai "a meaning.” 
hend, could glance over the notes on even so Educational Times. 
familiar a strain as * Gray's Elegy’ with- 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In consideration of the intrinsic interest of this Work, and its former 
pularity, a Re-issue has just been commenced, to ‘be completed in 
Ten Monthly Volumes, each 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq., his Son-in-Law. 


In 10 vols. fep. 8vo. Roxburgh binding, illustrated with Portraits and other Stec? 
Engravings, cach 3s. 6d. 


Order of Publication. 
VOL. I. 
January—Autobiography : Memoir by Lockhart, Early Life.—1771 to 1798. 
VOL, II. 

February—Marricd Life. Visit to London and Oxford. Commencement of Waverler. 
Partnership with Ballantyne. Alarm of French Invasion, Appointment as 
Clerk of Session.—1778 to 1806. 

VOL. III. 

March—Letters to Southey. Domestic Life. Quarrel with Constable. Quarterly 
Review started. Mr. Canning’s Duel. Visit to the Hebrides. Purchase of 
Abbotsford.—1806 to 1812, 

VOL. IV. 


April—Planting at Abbotsford. Ballantyne’s Affairs. Publication of Waverley- 
Lighthouse Diary.—1812 to 1814. 
VOL. V. 

May—Mecting with Byron. Battle of Waterloo. Building at Abbotsford. Sunday 

Dinners. “ Lion-hunters” from America.—1$14 to 1818. 
VOL. VI. 

June—Sale of Copyright to Constable. The Baronetcy. Anecdote of Lord Puchan. 
Young Walter joins the Hussars. Publication of Ivanhoe. Hospitality at 
Abbotsford.—1S18 to 1821. 

VOL. VII. 


July—Miss Edgeworth. eorge IV. visits Scotland. LDannatyne Club founded. 
Marriage of ciomeaie Scott.— 1821 to 1825. 


VOL. VIII. 


| August—Excursion to Ireland. Failures, Domestic Afflictions, Extracts from Sir 


Walter's Journal,—1825 to 1826, 
VOL. IX, 
September—Journey to London and Paris. Avowal of Authorship of the Waverley 
Novels. Stroke of Paralysis. —1826 to 1830. 


VOL, X. 


October—Parliamentary Reform. “ Yarrow Revisited.” Journcy to Naples, Return 
to Abbotsford. His Death. Index. 


“Such was the end of Sir Walter Scott. He died a great man, and, what is more. a ood 
man. He has left us a double treasure: the memory of ninaeer aud the possession of his 
works. Both of them will endure.” —J/r. Gladstone, February 
“ Men do not write freely about those whom they have long loved mm recently lost; and s0 
year after year stole away without any notice being taken of perhaps the very best piece of 
biography which is to be found in the English, or any other modern language........ But time, 
which softens men’s regrets, awakens, or ought to awaken them to a sense of duty; and 
duty, rather to the living than to the dend, requires that the silence which we have thus far 
maiutuined should at Jength be broken.”—Quarteriy Revwew, January 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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“a January 2, 1869.] The Saturday Review. 


HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 
ALDERSLEIGH: 

om A Tale. In the press, a New Edition of 

by JAMES RIETHMULLER, HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 


AND 
tion. “Whe incidents are all uch ta have often do | HOOD’S WIT AND HUMOUR. 


over the whole tale is spresd a pleasant air of hearty loyalty, as well as of that old- —- 


Toryism at which young Manchester loves to indulge in a laugh when arguments are not at | 4 vol. fep. 8vo. (uniform with “ Hood's Varioru 
hand. It is tl im Poems") 698 pp. with the Author's Original 
_ By “* ALDERSLEIGH ’ is a novel of sterling merit. Its style is clear —~ forcible, its religious 
hool, sons as may ~ and its plot highly interesting, 
zh simple in its constr on.” —Mor 
ALDERSLEIGH. lovers of unseysational pictures of life will commence it with CHEAPER EDITIONS NOW READY. 
pleasure, and read it with increasing interest to the end."— Weekly Messenger. . 
HOOD’S WIT and HUMOUR. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
lent LONDON: BELL & DALDY. HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
and 
i trati —_ *,* The Public are cautioned against a Cheap Edition of “ Hood's Whims and 
8vo. with numerous Colo and W 18s. fhe Work) advertised ; it First only (about one-half 
. Wor, ustrations are sp us tations 
THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their 
NTIC Condition and Habits; with Researches into their Past History, Super- 
stitions, Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By'the Rev. W. H. Brett, LONDON: E, MOXON, SON, & CO., 44 DOVER STREET. 
Missionary in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
—_ in Foreign Parts, and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. 
_ LONDON; BELL & DALDY. IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
ecord 
TENNYSON—DORE. 
. COMPLETION OF THIS GREAT WORK. 
— THE RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dia- , / 
logues on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. & EN. ID, “ VIVIEN, od ELAIN E, AN D “ GUINEVERE.” 
ConTENts : Ritualism—Increase of the Episcopate—The Church in Natal— TH -SEV 
Ecce Homo—Miracles and Special Providences—Dogma; Development—The ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Real Presence. This magnificent Work is now completed and can be had of every Bookseller jn the 
Pall Mall Gazetie. This will probably be the most superb volume ever publishes.” Seat, 
“ The illustrations to the ‘ Idylls of the King’ are the only productions of M. Doré which as 
d LONDON: BELL & DALDY. es have been engraved on steel ; and being all but infinite in their variety of conception, they 
an ve given scope to nearly every engraver of eminence in England for exhibiting his powers.. 
avin: n 12 ac or) ne av. ns ia cas eri nm 
ition, Crown Svo. 6s, binding specially dviened fo it, , and admirably and executed. 
is liiustrations to aylis ne ing’ wi orm an andmark in 
“4 COVERER of AMERICA. By Hetps, Author of “The Life of Las 
Casas, the Apostle of the indict.” Assisted by Hl. PRESTON THOMAS, 
is superb.”—Vali Mall Gazette, December 
_ By the same Author, 
zinal, 
fore THE LIFE of LAS CASAS, the APOSTLE of the INDIES. EACH IDYLL MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, 
‘ Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 6s. In most elegant cloth, gilt. 
nes. 
ENID, with 9 Illustrations on Steel, 21s. 
ELAINE, with 9 Illustrations on Steel, 21s. 
er Fep. 8yo. 6s. VIVIEN, with 9 Illustrations on Steel, 25s. 
1 in GUINEVERE, with 9 Illustrations on Steel, 25s. 
MINOR CHORDS, and other Poems. By aacuniaees 
Soria May Eckiry. LONDON: E. MOXON, SON, & CO., DOVER STREET. 
“ Gifted with true poetic insicht and much facility of versification, Mrs. Eckley has not AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
essnyed to tread any path without the limits of a world of feeling and observation of — 
she is fully competent and we int criticism her 
first effort received is but the forerunner of higher praise.” — azine. New throughout, impe cloth, gilt 
-bound 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 
PHILIPS’ FAMILY ATLAS 
NEW AWD IMPROVED SERIES OF “CHAMBERS’S or 
” 
MISCELLANY. PHYSICAL, GENERAL, AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A SERIES OF MAPS, CONSTRUCTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST 
On Saturday, January 2, 1869, will be ey 3 Penny, No. I. of a New and Improved AUTHORITIES EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 
in 
CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY | wien an tutrotactory on Physical Geography, and a copious Consulting 
OF 
tier. INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS. Edited by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
nt as Author of “ A Manual of Geography,” &c. 
A Work adapted for Parish, School, Army, Navy, -_ other Libraries, as well as for io ratcEees 
terly LONDON: PUBLISHED BY GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 
se of Pp in Monthly Parts at Fivepence and Sixpence ; LIVERPOOL: CAXTON BUILDINGS, SOUTIL JOHN RE : 
odes NE SS ‘and in Volumes at One Shilling. AND 49 AND 51 SOUTH CASTLE STREET. 
Detailed Prospectuses in the Magazines for January, or from — 
rley YLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
w. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. CARL le 
NEW EDITION OF LORD LYTTON’S WORKS. 


THE HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH 
“er MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS THE SECOND OF PRUSSIA, 


Beg to announce that they are about to issue a New Edition of Cc D FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
” THE WORKS OF FICTION PART Il. 


WEIEEES BE The First Two Silesian Wars and their Result (occupying Vols. TIT, and TV.) is now 
ready, f 


si orming the New Vol f the Cheap and Uniform Edition. 
LORD LYTTON, 


erley Wall priated on good paper, and bound in fancy covers, price 2s. each, CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 

" od T OF THE BARONS,” will be earl, 

cl. I. of the Series, “THE LAS ay Boh published y NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE HON. 
ROBERT LYTTON. 
good THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
of his — te = — In‘a few days, fep. 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. ORVAL 
time, 
4 Next week, 2 vols. crown 8vo. Or, the Fool of Time. 

THE F IGHT OF FAITH. AND OTHER IMITATIONS AND ——— 

. By Mrs. S. C. HALL. By ROBERT LYTTON. 


CHAPMAN & IIALL, 193 PICCADILLY. CUAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 2 
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The Saturday Review. 


(January 2, 1869. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS 


In preparation. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 


a Drxon. Dedicated, by Express Permission, to the Queen. 1 vol. 
vo. 


A NEW STORY. By Mrs. Oxrenanr. 3 vols. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: 


a Biography. Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By WILLIAM 
Giperr, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum.” 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. 


Olave’s.” 3 vols. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH: an Autumn in Spain 


and Majorea, By Capt. J. W. Clayton, F.R.G.S., late 13th Hussars. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Illustrations, (January 6. 


THE LIFE of ROSSINI. By Surnertanp 


EDWARDS. 2 vols. with Portrait. 


A NEW NOVEL by LADY CHARLES 


THYNNE. 3 vols. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Marruew 


Browne. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 


ONLY an EARL. By the Countess Pisant. 


3 vols. 
PRINCE CHARLES and _ the SPANISH 


MARRIAGES: a Contribution to English History, 1617 to 1623. 
Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. 
By SAMUEL Rawson GARDINER. 2 vols. Svo. 


TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Gurrorp. 3 vols. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By 


Serina Epen, Author of “ A Lady’s Glimpse of the War in Boliemia.” 1 vol. 


with Illustrations. 
By L. 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. 


Luoyp, Author of “ Field Sports of the North.” 1 vol. Svo. with Illustrations. | of theol 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE. 


for 1869, Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, Corrected by the 
Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. Thirty-eighth Edition, 
yg — royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, bound, gilt 
edges, 31 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Ready at all the Libraries, 


SECOND EDITION of KATHLEEN. By 


the Author of “‘ Raymond’s Heroine.” 3 vols. 

“In noticing a former novel written by the Authoress of ‘Kathleen.’ namely,* Raymond's 
Heroine,’ we ventured to prophesy that if the writcr would study men and women with her own 
observant eyes she would paint characters that would seem really to breathe and move, and 
would attain a singular success. We do not wish to claim the merit of having in any way 
caused the fulfilment f this prediction, but we are heartily gratified that it has been fulfilled. 
* Kathleen’ is very superior to ‘ Raymond's Heroine’; indeed, it is one of the best novels, either 
by a male or female hand, that we have read for some time. hile cordially recommending 

« Kathleen’ * to the notice of our readers, we have to express a hope that when the authoress next 
takes up her pen she may find as good a story to eet and may tell it as clearly and plainly as 
she hasi in the present instance.” "Times, Decembe 

* Raymond's Heroine’ was a good novel. ‘Kathleen’ is a better. Eschewing the un- 
natural, drawing upon unusual faculties of observation, ziving free scope to extraordinary 
insight into heart and character, the author has relied more than betore upon a lively, 
simple portrayal of men and women as they Ca oe upon a gift of constructiveness wherein 
she outmatches most of her compeers. A vein of rare humour runs through her whole | 
story."—Saturday Review 

* “NIL lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the pages of ‘Kathleen.’ It is a work that 
deserves a second perusal. Lightly and closely written, and remarkabie for the ingenuity 
of a very unusual plot, ‘Kathleen’ is the strongest and most exciting narrative that we have 
read for many a day.""—A theneum. 

~ A very excellent story, well conceived, and told with consummate art. It is very interest- 
ing, and at the same time healthy, and the characters have life and growth in them. It has all 
the qualities calculated to render a novel popular.” —JMorning 


WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Wuirry. 3 vols. 
THE CROWN of a LIFE. By the Author 


of “* Agnes Tremorne,” &c. 3 vols. | 
“©The Crown of a Life’ is a very good novel, and will i pnd many readers. It is healthy in | 


tone, skilful in execution, and interesting in its story.”"— Post. 
“ A noble story. and the charact drawing is at once strikingly 


is 
bold and trufhful.”—Star. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


“* The Woman's Kinetem's onstaine the author's reputation as a writer of the purest and | 
noblest kind of 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Author 


of Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ We feel bound to praise this book. We want our readers to read bd for themsel 
cet from it the same fresh and rare enjoyment that we have found in its pages.’ ee ther yak a4 


CHEAP EDITION of A NOBLE LIFE. By 


the Author of ‘* John Halifax,” illustrated by Tenniel. Bound, 5s. Forming 
the New Volume of “ Harst & Blackett’s Standard Library.” 


IIURST & BLACKETT, PUCLISHERS, 13 CREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—The COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S 


“RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON” is now ready, in 2 vols. 
8yo. 30s. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


PRINCE SALM SALM’S) DIARY in 


MEXICO. Including the Siege of Queretaro, the Trial, attempted 
Escape, and Execution of the Emperor: to which is added, Leaves 
from the Diary of my Wife, the Princess Salm Salm. By Prince F. 
DE SALM SALM, Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor, and Fellow-Prisoner 
with him. 2 vols. large post 8vo. many Portraits, 24s. 


“ A diary composed under the interruptions of perpetual summonses to arms, or amid the 
rigours of imprisonment, he of strong individual interest. 
People never wiite better than when they are describing some personal adventure, involving 
great bodily peril or intense mental excitement. The author relates many interesting inci- 
dents which occurred during the siege of Queretaro. We must turn to the adventures of the 
Princess Salm Salm, an Anglo-American lady whom we are proud to claim transatiantically, 
as our cousin ; we must not attempt to tell all the perils and ay igs ) adereone by this 
energetic lady, but must refer the reader to her portion of the eshall not dwell 
on the details of the Emperor's execution, although many partionlare, vahitherto published , 
are given in these volumes. Our concluding words must be devoted to Prince Salm Salm. 
His sentence of death was commuted to six years’ imprisonment, and for some months he was 
kept in rigorous confinement. Interest, however, was made in his behalf by the Anglo- 
American inhabitants of Mexico, his ever zealous wife stirred up her countrymen in “the 
United Stutes, a letter asking for his release was written by President Johnson, and at length 
he was suffered to depart from Vera Cruz, arriving home in Anhalt just in time to spend 
Christmas-day, 1867, with his family. We have omitted to touch on many interesting points 
which reveal the state of Mexican society, but we think we have said enough to induce the 
reader to examine these two agreeable volumes for himself. The photographs of the late 
Emperor, of Miramon, Mejia, and Prince Salm Salm, will be scanned with amend: but we 

rophesy that the portrait which will be none with the most posress is that of the hervic 
Jody who strove so carnestly to save the life of the illfated Ma: — 

imes, December 31, 1868. 


THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. Travels 


in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, South America, 
&c. By the late Emperor MaxmL1an. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“One of the most freshly written and fascinating books of travel we have read for a lonr 


time. The Prince's personal character is clearly, thoug! i ly, upon every” 
ge,and in this lies one of the chief of the: | 


. Weknow of 


| no recent book of travels on which we can bestow a warmer or more cordial aa. a 
mes. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 


BISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Cranmer. 7 vols. 
demy 8vo. price £5 5ds., or sold separately as follows: Vol. I., 15s. ; 
Vol. IL, 15s.; Vols. lil. and IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. Vi. 
and Vii, 30s. 

“The work of a man of unusually strong and practical sense. There is a most remarkabl« 


power of entering into the feelings and position of men of remote ages and of various schovls 
ogy. Dr. Hook is throughout fair, and more than fair. m Saturday Review. 


DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. THropor: 
Mommsen. ‘Translated, with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by 
the Rev. W. P. Dicksox. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumrrz. 
The Library Edition in 4 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s. The Popular Edition 
in 4 vols, crown 8vo. £2 7s, 6d.; or sold separately, Vols. I, and II. 
price 21s,; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV. (in ‘Two Parts), 16s. 

“ A work of the very highest merit ; its learning is exact and profound; its narrative full of 


genius and skill; its descriptions of men are admirably vivid. Dr, ommsen's is by fur the 
best history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Commonweualth."— Zimes, 


CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. By 


Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated by A.M.Warp, M.A. Vol./- 
demy 8vo. 15s. ; Vol. 11. demy 8vo. 15s. ‘io be completed in 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW peed OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


VESUVIUS. By M.A., F.R.S., 


Professor of Geology, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Theoretical and Practical. By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. Extra fep. 8vo. with 
Illustrations drawn from Life by Alex. Macdonald, 7s. 6d. (Clarendon Press 
Series.) [This day. 


“COUNCILS and ECCLESIASTICAL DOCU- 


MENTS RELATING to GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Edited, after 
SPELMAN and WILKINS, by A. W. Happan and W. Srupps. Vol. I. 8yo. 21s. 
(Un a few days. 


A TREATISE on INFINITESIMAL CAL- 


CULUS. By Professor Prick. Vol. I11.—Statics and Dynamics of Material 
Particles. Second Edition, 8vo. 16s, (This day. 


THE OXFORD ALMANACK for 1869. 


On sheet, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
4c 
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The Saturday Review. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY 


contains the First Six Chapters of “‘ ESTELLE RUSSELL,” a New Story, 
which will be continued Monthly ; it also contains a Story by GronGE Mac- 
DONALD, “ STEPHEN ARCHER”—“ THE LATE DEAN OF ST. PAULS.” 
By A. P. S.—‘* RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES.” By J. N. LockyrEr— 
“MUSEUMS FOR THE PEOPLE.” By ALrreD R. WaLLAcE—* PHILO- 
LOGY AS ONE OF THE SCIENCES.” By F. W. Farrar—And other 
Articles of great interest. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for JANUARY 


is Part I. of “ST. LOUIS and CALVIN.” By M. Guizor. To be com- 
pleted in Three Monthly Parts. 


NEW BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—1868. 


By Harriet Martineau. Containing: THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS— 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT—JOSEPH HUME—LORD HERBERT OF 
LEA—LORD LANSDOWNE—LORD LYNDHURST—LORD PALMER- 
STON—LORD BROUGHAM—BISHOP BLOMFIELD— ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY—SIR WILLIAM NAPIER—DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.— 
FATHER MATHEW—LADY BYRON—MISS MITFORD— HENRY 
HALLAM—LORD MACAULAY—MRS, JAMESON —and a number of 
others. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. (Next week. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’S 


SPEECHES on various QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by 
Professor Rocers, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 
(Second Edition next week, 


chaste, wil i? ph. 
“ Eminently interesting, eminently instructive, and eminently useful as models of efficient 
point of political interest, in capacity for political instruction, the, to us beyond 
“In int of political in in capacity for politi nstrui 'y seem to us bey 
tay collection of speeches i i 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel 


in English-speaking Countries during 1866-7. By CHARLES WENTWORTH 

Dike, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 28s, [This day. 
“The volumes have the advantage of a manly style and adistinct aim. He describes with 
picturesque felicity, and often with considerable humour, the objects that he sees, and at the 
sme time discusses with great ability a number of subjects, political, social, and religious, 
which are likely to affect the future destiny of the English family. Itis an entertaining and 
ited record of travel in lands which have a fascinating interest for Englishmen, and it 

a number of questions which are of the highest moment with regard to the future of 
ourrace. It is seldom that we meet with a work so uble and suggestive.”"—Spectator. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 


Council.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


“ We cannot tell how far the form of Realmah is likely to suit the popular taste, but under 
rm is so much shrewdness, fancy, and, above all, so much wise kindliness, that we 
thould think all the better of a man or woman who likes the book.”—Saturday Keview. 


THE CHAPLET of PEARLS; or, the White 


and Black Ribaumont. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. 
crown S8vo. 12s, (This day. 
“ Miss Yonge has written another charming story; and those who begin to read it will not 
teiiely to lay it down until they have reached the end of the last chapter." —Srar. 


he has brought lofty aim as well as high art to the construction of a story which may 
daim a place amongst the best efforts in histori Post. 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures 


of Ned Grey. Dedicated to all Boys from Eight — old to Eighty. By 
Sir SAMUEL W. Baker. Beautifully Illustrated by Huard. Crown 8vo. cloth 


ical romance.” —JMorning Pos: 


extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. [This day. 

“A charming Christmas book for such of our boys as have a taste for adventure. It is full 
of incident, and the story is admirably sustained." —TZimes. 
“The tone of the book is negithy. and though its art is by no means faultless, boys will find 
interesting.""—A theneeum. 

“The book is written with taste and spirit, it is well illustrated by numerous pictures, and 
Fw pane 80 filled with interest and information that it will be greedily devoured by the 

reader.” —Observer. 


10M BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. A keau- 


tiful “ Gift-book” Edition of this Popular Work is now ready, with nearly 
60 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Sydney Prior Hall, and a Portrait of 
the Author, engraved on Steel by Jeens, after Watts’s Picture. Square, cloth 
extra, gilt, 12s. 

“A beautifully illustrated edition.”—Jforning Post. 

“What with the illustrations, the beauty of the type and paper, it is a luxury to read a book 

of this sort.” —Scolsman, 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: Old Nursery 


Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, by J. E. Rogers. Imperial 4to. Illuminated 
Cover, 9s. (This day. 

“The most splendid and, at the same tinerthe most really meritorious of the books specially 

for children that we have seen. colouring is brilliant without being in the least 

ing or inharmonious, the drawing full of quaint humour, and full of the little touches 


h repay 
“Mr. Rogers's designs are admirable in themselves, full of genuinc fun, palpable to a child, 
but capable of being en: any one who is not downright stupid. These large bright 
Vetures will attract children to really good honest artistic work, and that ought not to be 
M indifferent consideration with parents who propose to ‘ educate’ their children.” 


UNDER the WILLOWS, and other Poems. By James 
Russect Fecp. 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


BEATRICE, and other Poems. By the Hon. Ropren Noert. 
Fep. 8vo. 63. [ This day. 


FOES of FAITH: Unreality, Indolence, Irreverence, Incon- 
sistency. Sermons preached at Cambridge, November 1868. y oJ. 
VAUGHAN, D.D.  Fep. Svo. ds. 6d. (This day. 


A SKETCH of the LAW RELATING to TRADE UNIONS, 
with an Account of one Source of Common Law. By the Right Hon. Sir W. 
Ext. (/mmediately. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Marrnew Arnotv. Second 


Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 63. (This day. 


THE MOSTELLARIA of PLAUTUS. With Notes, Prolego- 
mena, aud Excursus, By W. Ramsay. Edited by G. G. a _ 
avert weer, 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Part IL—The Circle and 
Proportion. By J. M. Witson, M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. Extra 
fep. svo. 23. 6d. i (This day. 


Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 18mo. 33, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CQ., LONDON, 


(ATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. Edited by R. Ettrs, 
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NEW WORKS. 


LIVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, in- 


cluding Lady Jane Grey and her Sisters. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Witha 
Portrait of Lady Katharine Grey and other Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN. By Exisk Potko. Translated by Lady WALLACE. With additional 
Letters to English Correspondents. 


[HE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Translated from the German of KREISSLE VON HELLBORN, by ARTHUR DUKE 
COLERIDGE, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With an Appendix by 
GEORGE GROVE, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. (On Thursday next. 


EALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


TEUART TRENCH. With 30'Illustrations, from Drawings by the Author's 
Son, J. Townsend Trench. 8vo. price 21s. 


[HE BRITISH ARMY in 1868. By Sir 


CHARLES E. TREVELYAN, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, with an Appendix on 
and on the Employment of Time-expired Men in Civil Situa- 
ms. 8vo. ls, 


THIRD LETTER to the Right Hon. C. S. 
RUSSELL, 


FORTESCUE, M.P., On the STATE of IRELAND. By Joun Ear. 
(£arly in January. 


by 
Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


GECOND EDITION of Rev. M. MACCOLL’S 


LETTER On the DISESTABLISHMENT of the IRISH CHURCH, intituled 
Is there not a Cause? S8vo. price 2s. 6d. : 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 


Campaign of 1815. By Colonel C, R.. 8vo. with 
Map, 10s. 6d. 


(THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
M.A. Vols. I. to X. in 8vo. price £7 2s. 
Vols, I. to IV. The Reign of Henry VIII. 654s. 
Vols. V. and VI. The Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and II. 28s. 
Vols. 1X. and X. The Reign of Elizabeth, Il]. and IV. 32s. 


GHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By James AnTnony Froupe, M.A. Third Edition, 8vo. 12s, 


W ORD-GOSSIP: a Series of Familiar Essays 


on Words and their Peculiarities. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. price 53. 


UNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Miss SewELL, Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ISRAEL. Edited, 


with a Preface and an Appendix, by RusseLL MartIngau, M.A. Second 
— 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s,—VoL. II. for purchasers of the First Edition only, 
price 93. 


(GHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 


TRUTHS: Memorials of St. AndteWs Sundays. By the Author of “ Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.” Crown 8v0, 38. 6d. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, By the Author of “ Recreations 


of a Country Parson.” New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(On Thursday next, 


NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EX- 


PEDITION of 1835—1837, carried on ogg of the British Government. 
By General F. R. CHesney, R.A, With 2 ps, 45 Lithographic Plates, and 
16 Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. F 


HE STEPPING-STONE to ARCHITEC- 


TURE. By Tuomas Mircnett. With 100 Woodcuts. 18mo, 1s. 


BRANDE'’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 


LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth Edition, re-edited by the Author and 
the Rev. Geonce W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. Svo. 63s. 


(On Thursday next, 


A NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY 


for the Use of Schools. Founded on Warrr and Rippe’s large Latin- 
English Dictionary. By the Rev. J. T. Ware, D.D. Square 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
(On the 19th inst. 


WHITE'S JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S LATIN -ENGLISH DIC- 
:, TIONARY for the Use of Schools. Square 12mo. pp. 662, price 7s. 6d. 


WHITE'S JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S COMPLETE LATIN-.. 


the n 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER. and DYER. 
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TINSLEYS’ 


CONDUCTED BY 


NOTICE.—The FEBRUARY Number, to be published on the 16th instant, with which a New Volume commences, will 
contain the First Chapters of a New Serial Story, called “DEAR ANNETTE”; an Article by Epmunp Yates on M, 
DICKENS’ NEW READING, illustrated by Alfred Thompson; and a large increase in the number of Illustrations. 


MAGAZINE. 


EDMUND YATES. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R, F. BURTON. 
Ready this day, 2 vols. 
EXPLORATIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS 


With a Full Description of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, an Account of Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the 
Great River Sao Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea, 


By Captain RICHARD F, BURTON, FRGS, &c. 


NEW WORKS 


OF THE BRAZIL: 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Sketches Inside 


and Outside the House of Commons. By J. Ewe Rircuie, Author of the 
“ Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol. post Svo. (Ready this day. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By An 


AMERICAN. 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Bync Hat. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform 


with ‘‘ Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 


THE GREAT COUNTRY;; or, Impressions of 


America. By GEorGE Ross, M.A, (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. 8vo, 


ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. 1 vol. 


crown 8yvo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Complete 


in 1 vol. handsomely bound, cloth, 5s. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 


HOW to SING an ENGLISH BALLAD. 


By EtizaseTu Pup. Including Sixty Songs by Eminent Authors. 1 vol. 
(Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER the BOUR. 


vow a and XIV.; Vols. III. and IV. contain the iieigne of Lo xv 

CON AMORE; or, Chapters of Criticism. By 
the Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours.” 1 vol. 

THE LIFE of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HookHam. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By HL 


PEMBERTON. 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated. 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


Henry, Special Correspondent of the “Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, 
By Percy FITZGERALD, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


NOTICE.—The JANUARY NUMBER of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE contains an Article on PARIS FASHIONS, with 
several Illustrations, and a Coloured Plate of Fancy Ball 


A NEW FAIRY TALE, entitled 


THE ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK. 
By the Author of “Out of the Meshes.” 1 vol. small quarto, profusely 
illustrated, elegantly printed on toned paper, and bound in te fey 


A STABLE for NIGHTMARES. 


“ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” Beautifully Illustrated, price 1s. 


The Christmas Number of 


[Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” ** Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. (This day. 
MAD: a Novel. By Grorczk Manvitte Fenn, Author of 
* Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. (Reaily this day. 
NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Mortxy Farrow, Author of “Giant 
Despair,” &c. 3 vols. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. 
Novucuerre Carey. 3 vols. 


A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs, Casnen Hoey. 
3 vols. 

BURIED ALONE: a Novel. By a New Writer. In 1 vol. 

(Ready this day. 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle 


Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. 
A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. By C. H. Ross, 


Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” xc. 


By Rosa 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By GrorcEe MacDonatp, LL.D, 


Author of “ Robert gai &c. 3 vols. 


THE MOONSTONE. Wikre Author of “The 
Woman in White,” &c. bn dition, 3 vols. 


CLARISSA: a Novel by Samvgt Ricwarpson. Edited by 


E. 8S. Dattas, Author of ** The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 
ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woo, 


Author of * East Lynne,” “ The Red Court Farm,” &c. 3 vols 
STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By THomas Anouzn. 3 vols 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 
THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Epwan 


Garrett. 3 vols. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


Vols I. IL. and IIE, may be had of the Publishers, price 1s, 6d. each 
of any Bookseller. 


an Illustrated Monthly. 


Epmunp Yates. The First, Second, and Third Volumes, i? m4 bound in blue cloth, gilt, are now ready, each 8s. Cases for Binding 


Conducted 


the back Numbers are kept in stock, and may be had at the Office, of 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
BLACK SHEEP. By Epmuunp Yarss, Author of ‘The Rock Ahead,” &c. 6s. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. By Epmunp Yarss, Author of “ Black Sheep.” 

[Nearly ready. 
THE ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. By W.H. Russett, LL.D. [Nearly ready. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the Author of “‘ Sink or Swim?” 63, 


NOT = BUT TOO WELL: a Novel. By the Author of “Cometh Upa 
a Flower.” 


SANS MERCI. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Sword and Gown.” 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each 2% 
BLACK SHEEP. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. 
SWORD AND GOWN. 
MISS FORRESTER. 
BARREN HONOUR. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1867. 
Also the Second Series for 1868. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, January 1869, 


VALUABLE WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its Antiquities, | 


Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By Various Writers, inclu- | 
ding the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, and | 
Killaloe, the Deans of Canterbury, Chester, and Westminster, Lord Arthur 
Hervey, Professors ee. Plumptre, Rawlinson, Selwyn, &e. &e. ‘Bait 
by Wm. Surru, LL.D. vols. medium 8vo. with Plans and Woodcuts, 


THE CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. 1 oa 
8vo, 21s. | 

THE SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 1 vol. | 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GUINEA NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, with | 


a short Practical Commentary, for Families and General Readers, by Arch- 
deacon CaurTon and Archdeacon BASIL JONES. 2 vols, crown 8vo. with | 
100 Panoramic and other Views of Scripture Sites from authentic Sketches 
and Photographs, strongly bound, 21s, 


THE PRAYER BOOK. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. | 


Tuomas JAMES. §8vo. with Scrolls, Head- Vignettes, Borders, = 
Initial Letters printed in red and black, and 40 Historical Engravin 
cloth, 18s.; calf, 31s. 6d. : morocco, 36s, 


AIDS to FAITH: a Series of Theological Essays. 
Edited: by THomson, D.D., Archbishop of 


Miracles. Dean Mansel. 

Evidences of Christianity. Bishop of Killaloe. 

Prophecy and Mosaic Record of Creation. Rev. Dr. McCaul. 
Ideology and Subscription. Canon F. C. Cook. 

The Pentateuch. Rev. George Rawlinson, 

Inspiration. Bishop of Ely. 

Death of Christ. Archbishop of York. 

Scripture and its Interpretation. Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


LIFE in the LIGHT of GOD’S WORD: Sermons. 


By Wa. Tuomson, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED in LINCOLN’S an 


CHAPEL. By Wm. THomson, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. 8vo, 10s, 6d. | 


LETTERS to CHARLES BUTLER, on the Theo- 


logical parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church. By Bishop PHILL- 
potTs, Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By the 


Bishop of OxrorD. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s, 6d, 


CONTENTS: 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: Essays on the Church 
Questions of the Day. By Various Wrirers, Edited by Groncze Henry 
Sumner, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

CONTENTS : 
Increase of the Episcopate. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
Ritualism and Uniformity. Benjamin Shaw, M.A. 
National Education. Rev. Alex. R. Grant. 
Scripture and Ritual. Canon T. D. Bernard. 
Doctrine of the Eucharist, viewed Liturgically. Editor. 
Schismatical Tendency of Ritualism. Rev. George Salmon, D.D. 
Revisions of the Liturgy considered in their bearing on Ritualism. Rev. 
W. G. Humphry, B.D. 
Church in South Africa. Arthur Mills, M.A. 
Powers and Duties of the Priesthood. Rey. R. Payne Smith, D.D. 
Parties and Party Spirit. Dean Howson. 


HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest Period, 
continued to Modern Times, with a new Preface and Notcs. Py Dean 
MILMAN. 3 vols. post Svo. 18s. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of 


Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By Dean 
MILMAN. 3 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY, and of the 


Popes to Nicholas V. By Dean MILMAN. 9 vols. post 8vo. £2 Ms, 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY. By Dean Hoox. Ninth 


Edition, 8vo. 16s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the EASTERN 


CHURCH. By Dean STaNnLEY, D.D. Svo. 12s, 


CHURCH. By Dean Sranrey, D.D. 2 vols. 328: 


SERMONS PREACHED during a TOUR in the 
—_ Notices of the Places Visited. Ly Dean StTantEy, D.D. 8vo. | 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in Connection with their 


History. . By Dean StanLEY, D.D. Eighth Edition, 8vo. with Plans, 14s, 


| Ta8 EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the CORINTHIANS. 


With Critical Notes and Dissertations. By Dean Srantey, D.D. Third 
Edition, 8vo. 18s. 


THE | CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as declared by 
the Testimony of Our Lord and of the Evangelists ‘at — By Sir 
W. PaGE Woop (now Lord HATHERLEY). Second Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH from the 


soutaiie Age to the Death of Boniface VIII. a.p. 64—1303. By Canon 
BERTSON, M.A, Third Edition, 3 vols, 8vo. £2 16s, 


SERMONS PREACHED at LINCOLN’S INN 


CHAPEL. By Canon Cook. 8vo. 9s. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By Roserr Scorr, D.D., 
Master of Balliol. Post 8vo. &s. 6d. 


THE LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EX- 
post Lectures, 1858.) By Dean B.D, Fifth 


.| HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the TRUTH of the 


SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW, with Special Reference to the 
Doubts and Discoveries of Modern — ¢ Bampton Lectures, 1859.) By 
Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 8vo. 1 


SUNDAY: its Origin, History, and Present Obliga- 


tions, (Bamp' Lectures, 1860.) By James A. Hesszy, D.C.L. Third 
Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of FREE THOUGHT in 


REFERENCE to the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. (Bampton Lectures, 1862.) 
By Rev. A. S. FARRAR, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN the DIVINE and 


HUMAN ELEMENTS in HOLY SCRIPTURE. (Bampton Lectures, 1863.) 
By Rev. J. HANNAH, D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE of BAPTISMAL 


REGENERATION. By J. B. Moztry, B.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the AUGUSTINIAN DOCTRINE 


of PREDESTINATION. By J.B. Moztry, B.D. 8vo. 14s, 


BENEDICITE; or, Song of the Three Children. 


Being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design in the Works of 
Creation. By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. New Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


THE BOOK of the CHURCH. By Roszrr Sourney, 


LL.D. Seventh Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the WRITINGS 
of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument on their Veracity. 
By J. J. BLUNT, B.D. Ninth Edition, post 8vo. 6s, 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH in the 


CENTURIES. By J.J. Buunt, B.D. Third Edition, post 
vo. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the RIGHT USE of the EARLY 


FATHERS. By J.J. Biunt, B.D. Second Edition, 8vo. 15s, 


THE PARISH PRIEST; his Acquirements, Principal 


and Duties. By J. J. B.D. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 
price 


PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED before a COUNTRY 


—— By J.J. Buunt, B.D. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. 
price 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES in PALESTINE and 
the ADJACENT REGIONS: a Journal of Travels in the Years 1838 and 
EpwakD Rosiyson, D.D. Third Edition, 3 vols. Svo. with Maps, 


SYRIA and PALESTINE: the Geography, History, 
Antiquities, and Inhabitants of these Countries; the Peninsula of Sinai, 
Edom, and the Syrian Desert : a Handbook for Travellers. By J. L. Porter, 
M.A. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps, 24s. 
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The Saturday Revigw. 


[January 2, 1869. 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS 


AND NEW YE YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Composers. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S SECOND ALBUM de DANSE, con- 


‘taining 53 Sets of Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., by D’Albert onl other 
popular Composers. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 


CHAPPELL’ THIRD ALBUM de DAN SE, con- 
taining 57 Sets of Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., by Dan. Godfrey, D’ Albert, 
&c. (including Guards’ and Mabel Waltzes). Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 


CHAPPELL’S VOCAL ALBUM, consisting of Songs 


and Duets, by Macfarren, Smart, Glover, &c. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 


CHAPPELL’S SACRED VOCAL ALBUM, contain- 
ing 36 Sacred Songs, Duets, &c., by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Barnett, Glover, | 
&c. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH BALLAD ALBUM, con-. 


taining 36 of the most popular Ballads by Balfe, Wallace, Barker, and other 
popular Composers. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, 


containing 52 of the ‘most popular Songs, with Choruses and Pianoforte 
Accompaniments. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, 


* (Second Series), containing 45 of the most popular Songs, with Choruses and | 


Pianoforte Accompaniments. . Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


wa CHAPPELL’S FIRST ALBUM de DANSE, con- | CHAPPELL’S PIANOFORTE ALBUM, containing 


taining 80 Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Polkas, by D’Albert and other popular | 


23 popular Pieces by Richards, Osborne, Wallace, Lindahl, &c. Bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


_CHAPPELL’S ALBUM of SCOTCH, IRISH, ENG- 
LISH, and WELSH AIRS, including all the National Melodies of these 
Countries, arranged for the Pianoforte by Edward F. Rimbault. Bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 


CHAPPELL’S NURSERY RHYMES. Ornamental 


cover, 2s, 6d. ; bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Ornamental . 


cover, 2s. 6d. ; bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 


HYMNS for MY CHILDREN: a Series of Twelve 
Sacred Songs, written by Charles J. Rowe; Music by Edward F. Rimbault. 
Intended “9 Family Use. Ornamental cover, 5s,; bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
price 7s. 6d, 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL GIFT BOOK contains 4 
Collection of Pianoforte Music, Dance Music, and Songs, all suited to by ad 
Performers. Beautifully illustrated in Colours, and handsomely bound, 5s. 


CHAPPELL’S OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, with 


Symphonies and Accompaniment: for eer by G. A. Macfarren. Com- 
plete in cloth, 10s, 6d. ; half-bound morocco, 15s. 


CHAPPELL’S HARMONIA SACRA: a Collection 


of Sacred Airs for the Harmonium, by Dr. Rimbault. Bound in cloth, lis, 


-CHAPPELL’S ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO: a 
splendid Collection of Opening and Concluding Voluntaries for Organ or 
— with and without Pedal Obbligato, by Dr. Rimbault, 4 vols, 


The above may be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street. 
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Now ready, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


CHAPPELL’S 


MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS : 
LE DOMINO NOIR QUADRILLE .. . Day. Goprrey. | BELGRAVIA WALTZ ie = . Dan. Goprney. 
OFF TO CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE D’ ALBERT. KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZ D’ALBeER?. 

LA BELLE HELENE QUADRILLE . Srravss. MILL-GROVE WALTZ 
THE DREAM OF THE BALL WALTZ .. Day. Goprrey. | LA BELLE HELENE GALOP Dax. GODFREY. 

A NEW QUADRILLE ON POPULAR MELODIES, BY DAN. GODFREY. 


“CHRISTMAS ECHOES.” 
ON ALL THE POPULAR TUNES OF THE DAY. 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. To be had of every Book and Music Seller in the — 


‘SECONDHAND 


PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


Ilave ‘Bianehntes by Broapwoop, Erarp, Contarp, Cmappent, and various other Makers, which have been hired for one or 
more Seasons, nearly as good as new. 


SECONDHAND 


STURDAS 


PIANOF OR 


Cuarrett & Co. have now a large Stock, is now, just returned from hire, at very low prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. 


a Cuarrent & Co, have an immense assortment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly 


BY ERARD. 


reduced prices. 


‘SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD. 


rrinttierd & Co. have a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes, just returned from hire, considerably below the original prices. 


CHAPPELL & CO, 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
era ¥ ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
ale att , No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex,—Saturday, January 2, 1869. 
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